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The  author,  true  to  the  universaliBni  of  all 
high  art,  will  avoid  as  much  as  in  him  lies  either 
the  partial  in  truth  or  the  one-sided  in  principle. 
He  may  refuse  partizanship  legitimately,  be¬ 
cause  he  represents  the  broadest  and  highest  as¬ 
pect  of  life  and  art ;  but.  in  avoiding  this,  he 
must  not  identify  himself  with  cliques,  nor  with 
political  aspects  provincial  in  character.  He 
must  be  silent,  or  give  his  testimony  to  the 
highest  only.  If  he  deviate  from  this  basis,  he 
limits  his  sphere,  and  represents,  not  the  univer¬ 
sal,  but  the  partial — he  is  sectional,  not  na¬ 
tional. 

Mr.  Simms  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  contends 
in  his  writings  that  an  author  must  of  necessity 
represent  his  own  district,  and  considers  litera¬ 
ture  as  of  a  better  quality  when  it  thus  indicates 
the  locality  from  whence  it  emanates.  We  do 
not  sympathize  entirely  with  this,  unless  the  lo- 
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cality  represent  the  highest  perceptions  of  truth, 
goodness  and  virtue,  superadded  to  a  Inoad  ba¬ 
sis  of  national  integrity,  humanity  and  culture. 
He  must  not,  if  be  would  command  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  recognition,  uphold  what  by  univeiual 
consent,  and  upon  abstract  considerations  oi  hu¬ 
man  justice,  is  regarded  as  objectionable.  He 
must  leave  these  things  as  foreign  to  his  plans, 
or  he  will  necessarily  rcstriot  himself  within  the 
boundary  of  localities  in  which  such  views  are 
upheld. 

Mr.  Simms  is  not  a  man  to  hold  lightly  to  his 
opinions.  He  is  a  strong  man,  and  very  much 
in  earnest ;  hence  be  has  chosen  to  identify  him¬ 
self  completely  with  the  section  in  which  he  is 
to  the  “  manor  bom.”  Indeed,  with  a  strong 
individualism,  and  being  the  natural  product  of 
a  Southern  sun,  it  may  be  asserted  that  no 
^  other  choice  is  left  him  ;  for  the  proclivities 
of  his  intellect  and  the  forces  of  bis  genius 
arc  all  Southern.  This  being  the  fact,  we  see  at 
once  the  rea!K>n  why  Mr.  Simms,  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  most  voluminous  writers  of  the 
times,  is  comparatively  little  known,  and  is  not 
at  all  popular  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  read  Mr.  Simms  any 
lecture  about  his  views  in  regard  to  the  “  pecu¬ 
liar  institutions  ”  which  he  upholds ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  has  lived  all  his  life,  and  whose  sui^ 
roundings  are  identified  with  the  raddy  current 
of  his  heart,  and  inhaled  with  every  play  of  his 
iungs.  He  is  Southern  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet,  and  if  not  populw 
there,  great  wrong  is  done  him.  The  Southern 
appreciation  should  spontaneously  compensate 
for  Northern  neglect 

The  man  of  great  and  commanding  genius, 
who  leaves  his  mark  upon  the  ages,  inevitably 
takes  his  stand-point  of  observation  outside  of 
that  which  is  current  and  approved  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  in  effect  represents  posterity 
more  than  his  compeers.  He  has  an  omniscient 
perception,  by  which  he  separates  the  dross  from 
the  cnmible,  and  finds  the  pure  gold — he  sees 
wherein  the  partial  conflicts  with  the  univenal, 
and  he  learns  to  doubt  wisely,  and  to  rqjeot 
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strenuously,  and  thus  a  Milton  lives  to  all  time, 
and  the  grave,  calm  face  of  Dante  looks  down 
from  the  battlements  of  the  ages,  and  martyrs 
and  patriots  enthuse  after  generations. 

But  Mr.  Simms  is  none  of  these.  He  sees 
the  vines  around  his  Southern  home,  the  soft 
sun  light  stealing  through  the  overhanging 
branches  of  “  Woodlands,”  his  country  home. 


the  silvery  play  of  the  mountain  rill,  and  the 
Ariel-like  notes  of  the  mocking-bird,  till  his 
soul  flows  forth  into  poetic  cadences,  and  he 
shelters  himself  amid  the  amenities  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  surrounded  by  his  picturesque  retainers, 
and  delights  to  find  therein  the  necessities  of 
human  progress,  the  advancing  footsteps  of  un¬ 
avoidable  civilization,  which  could  take  no  other 
and  no  better  shape  than  that  in  which  his  lot 
has  been  cast  To  him  these  undeveloped  children 
of  the  burning  zones — “  God’s  image  carved  I 
in  ebony” — are  in  the  place  assigned  them  by  ! 
Divine  allotment — they  need  the  subjection —  ! 
they  need  the  countenance  and  sustainment  of  | 
the  higher  race.  He  believes  in  caste ;  he  be- 1 
Ueves  in  the  unqualified  submission  of  an  inferior  | 
race  to  the  humane  and  ennobling  dictation  of  | 
the  superior.  He  would  sit,  in  the  midst  of  his  i 
household,  as  did  the  patriarchs  of  old,  with  all 
the  urbanity  of  oriental  life,  and  much  of  its  I 
pomp  and  profuse  ceremonial.  I 

But  we  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Simms  as  a  literary  | 
man,  and  not  as  a  moralist  or  politician,  and  ‘ 
should  not  have  adverted  to  this  sulgcct  were  it  > 
not  that  he  is  fond  of  making  his  ground  good  ! 
in  this  relation,  and  thrusts  it  into  the  eyes  of  ! 
the  reader  as  occasion  offers ;  more  than  this,  he  ! 
is  BO  assured  upon  it,  and  so  intent  to  make  the 
excellencies  of  his  view  apparent  to  other  minds, ' 
that  he  has  even  attempted  to  present  them  in  I 
the  lecture  room,  to  an  utter  faiiure  of  any  I 


audience.  This  fact  will  convince  him,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  his  audience,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  must  be  Southern.  Northern  views 
and  principles  will  not  endorse  his  claims  as  a 
thinker,  and  Northern  prejudices  taking  their 
rise  upon  this  ground,  admit,  slowly  and  un¬ 
willingly,  his  claims  to  any  high  position  in  the 
world  of  letters. 

Our  magazine  represents  the  United  States 
and  not  a  section  of  the  country ;  and  while  we 
would  not  fail  to  express  freely  and  independ¬ 
ently  our  conscientious  protest  against  the 
“  peculiar  institution”  of  the  South ;  still  the 
position  wo  occupy  as  editors,  we,  in  a  public 
capacity,  belong  to  the  whole  country,  and  shall 
and  will  express  ourselves  as  conscientiously 
and  fully  of  a  Southern  as  of  a  Northern  writer. 
If  an  author  like  Mr.  Simms  chooses  his  position, 
and  adheres  to  it  also  manfully  because  he  secs 
nothing  better,  so  be  it — our  purpose  is  not  to 
wage  war  upon  him,  but  to  present  him  honestly 
to  our  people  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
present  him  “  for  better,  for  worse,”  just  os  he 
has  revealed  himself  to  us.  We  might  wish 
him  other  than  he  is,  but  it  is  late  in  the  day  to 
recreate  him,  and  we  are  confident  he  would 
thank  no  one  who  should  make  the  attempt. 

Mr.  Simms  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  a  fact  of  which  any  one  who  reads  his 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  State,  will  see  he  is 
not  a  little  proud.  He  evidently  considers  a 
South  Carolina  gentleman  as  rather  in  advance 
of  all  others,  and  perhaps  entitled  to  preeminent 
praise.  But  this  harmless  egotism  would  be 
venal  did  not  the  quality  greatly  mar  the 
artistic  attempts  of  the  author.  Mr.  Simms 
came  in  the  Spring  time  (April)  of  1806,  and 
consequently  is  still  a  young  man,  with  a  long 
perspective  of  life  and  energy. 

He  has  written  upon  all  subjects,  for  his 
affluent  and  active  mind  is  never  at  rest  In 
this  respect  he  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
our  ordinary  impressions  of  a  Southern  con¬ 
stitution.  Nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than 
to  talk  of  the  enervating  effects  pf  climate  and 
the  lassitude  of  habits,  or  the  indolence  super¬ 
induced  by  Southern  suns  in  view  of  such  a 
man,  who  has  all  the  force  and  persistency  of 
Northern  blood.  He  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Cooper,  the  most  voluminous  writer  our  country 
has  yet  afforded. 

His  pen  has  been  put  to  magazines  and  annu¬ 
als  innumerable ;  history  and  biography  have 
largely  claimed  it ;  while  poetry  and  romance 
have  found  him  their  elaborate  and  unfailing 
devotee.  He  has  written  much  and  well,  and 
most  certainly  with  some  degree  of  originality. 
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The  quality  of  hU  mind,  bis  habits  of  investiga- ! 
tion,  and  the  surroundings  of  birth  have  die-  j 
qualified  him  to  lead  in  the  domain  of  thought,  j 
A  certmn  self-consciousness  never  deserts  him  | 
in  his  most  argent  literary  developments.  He  ! 
writes  like  one  who  might  safely  calculate  upon  | 
a  lack  of  intelligence  in  his  reader.  He  is  not  I 
content  to  say  all  that  is  probable  in  the  prem- ' 
ises,  but  he  says  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say. 

His  style  is  redundant,  and  so  abounds  with 
Latinisms,  that  “  the  old  well  of  English  undc- 
fllcd  ”  suffers  greatly  in  his  hands.  He  is  fond 
of  epithets,  and  rarely  allows  one  terse,  well- 
chosen  word  to  express  itself  for  him;  hence, 
he  wearies  by  repetition,  and  offends  by  excess. 
To  these  faults,  we  must  add  the  length  of  his 
sections,  often  more  than  a  page,  which  becomes 
wearisome  to  the  eye  as  well  as  mind. 

He  is  turgid  and  often  heavy ;  his  paragraphs 
long  and  involved.  He  lacks  glow  and  that 
latent  enthusiasm  by  which  the  writer  himself  is 
hurried  to  a  climax,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
reader  is  drawn  along  with  him  as  by  an  irre- 
astible  sympathy.  He  is  never  thi-own  from 
his  proprieties  by  the  headlong  rush  of  bis  own 
conceptions;  on  the  contrary,  be  is  cold  and 
calculating,  like  an  artist  who  fully  understands 
the  force  of  every  touch  upon  the  canvas. 
There  is  an  almost  malicious  aloofness  between 
the  man  and  his  subject — he  is  not  in  the  midst, 
but  aside  from  it,  shifting  the  scenes  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  lights  of  the  living  drama  which  he  pre¬ 
sents  his  readers.  He  lacks  magnetism,  but 
this  lack  is  well  supplied  by  artistic  effbets. 

He  too  often  seems  to  be  following  out  an  in¬ 
ward  process  of  his  own,  when  he  should  be  en¬ 
hancing  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  own  crea¬ 
tions.  He  is  altogether  too  self-conscious.  lie 
gives  us  some  universal  maxim  when  we  are 
concentrated  upon  individual  experience.  He 
turns  aside  from  the  most  passionate  experience 
to  generalize,  and  thus  weakens  the  whole  force 
of  the  scene.  He  is  not  content  to  tell  what  this 
man  or  this  woman  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
upon  certain  occasions,  but  he  must  tell  us  what 
the  universal  race  might  feel  also.  His  metaphys¬ 
ics  are  in  the  way  of  his  drama,  and  his  artistic 
proclivities  are  not  well  defined  enough  for  him 
to  see  the  defect.  He  seems  determined  to  make 
the  reader  feel  that,  though  he,  William  Gil¬ 
more  Simms,  chooses  to  say  thus  and  so,  at  this 
time,  he  is  not  at  all  unaware  that  other  things 
might  be  said,  under  modified  circumstances, 
and  thus  the  egotism  of  the  man  mars  the  work 
of  the  artist 

At  length,  you,  the  reader,  begin  to  feel  that 
the  author  is  greatly  in  earnest — that  he  is,  spite 


of  apparent  coldness,  g^reatly  in  a  heat  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  himself  and  his  story,  and  he  can  afford 
to  be  an  aiq>arent  outrider,  because  of  the  final 
result  He  is  less  sentimental  than  Scott,  and 
not  so  vigorous  and  creative  as  Cooper,  and  yet 
he  has  merits  which  will  place  him  in  the  cate- 
gmyr  of  these  great  masters  in  modem  romance 
He  could  not  have  created  a  Leatherstocking,  it 
is  trae ;  but  hie  characters  are  better  individu¬ 
alized  than  most  of  those  of  Cooper,  with  this 
exception. 

He  delights  in  descriptions  of  nature,  and  has 
a  delicate  eye  to  her  beautiee  He  has  also  the 
rare  power  of  pRsenting  otgects  so  vividly  and 
clearly  to  the  mind,  that  they  take  the  stuqte 
of  pictures ;  and  hence  he  supplies  the  idealism 
requisite  to  the  painter,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
page  which  would  not  admit  of  illastrati<m. 
The  author  seems  totally  unconscious  of  this 
charm,  and  hence  it  has  all  the  grace  ot  sponta¬ 
neity.  We  open  a  page  at  random,  and  find  tiie 
following  from  the  Yemaseee : 

“  The  river,  a  few  bandied  jarda  in  fimit,  wound 
pleuantlr  along,  making  a  eireuitoiM  iweep  jost  at  that 
point,  whiefa  left  the  eottaga  upon  aomething  of  an  isth- 
maa,  and  made  it  a  prominent  object  to  the  eje  in  an 
approach  from  either  Cud  of  the  stream.” 

We  feel  as  though  we  ourselves  imbibed  the 
freshness  and  verdure  of  such  a  scene,  and  we 
know  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  have  refined 
tastes  and  good  hearts  without  further  ques¬ 
tioning. 

He  fails  in  dialogue,  as  Cooper  did  before 
him — such  a  spread  out  of  phraseology  never 
did -exist  in  any  society.  The  author  is  cum¬ 
bered  with  his  own  affluence,  and  he  covers 
pages  with  what  would  never  have  been  in  the 
heads  of  the  characters  he  is  delineating. 

Then,  too,  the  minuteness  of  description,  with¬ 
out  indicating  any  profound  insight  to  the 
deeper  passions  of  our  nature,  is  wearisome— 
we  wish  he  would  allow  us  to  do  a  little  of  our 
own  thinking.  An  author  pays  his  reader  but  a 
sorry  compliment  when  he  leaves  nothing  for 
his  own  imagination  to  supply ;  and  these  inti¬ 
mations,  extended  over  a  large  space,  whose 
only  object  would  seem  to  be  to  relieve  the 
author’s  own  brain,  without  advancing  the  story, 
or  deepening  the  characters  or  incidents  thereof, 
are  a  blemish  from  which  Mr.  Simms  has  greatly 
suffered  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  This  exces¬ 
sive  elaboration  is  so  much  dead  weight,  which 
it  is  often  fatal  to  carry. 

His  rascals  are  human  rascals,  made  such  by 
the  abuses  of  society  ;  they  are  not  brutes  hu¬ 
man,  but  devils  human,  and  talk  in  a  fierce,  nat¬ 
ural  way — half  sneer,  half  pathos;  some  hu- 
I  mor,  but  more  of  malice,  as  men  wronged  will 
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Ulk,  and  we  feel  the  truth  of  what  they  say  ; 
and  the  author  who  puts  these  burning  words 
into  their  hearts  has  penetrated  the  crust  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  seen  the  wickedness  that  underlies  it, 
seen  the  cowardice  and  hypocrisy  of  men  and 
rulers.  Witness  the  following  terrible  utterance 
of  outraged  humanity,  thrust  home  to  the  lips 
of  the  injurer.  now  in  the  power  of  the  wronged : 

“  I  did  VTong  vhen  a  boy,  that’a  like  enough,  for  older 
people  did  wrong  daily  about  me  ;  but  was  my  public  dis¬ 
grace  to  cure  OK  qf  my  tmmg  ?  They  put  me  in  the 
itoek*,  and  then  expected  me  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Mark 
my  word  t  Whenerer  a  man  beeomea  a  bad  man— « thief, 
aaontlaw,  or  a  murderer — bia  neighbors  hare  to  thank 
tfaemaelrea  for  three-fburths  of  the  teachinga  that  have 
'tede  him  what  he  is.” 

This  is  fine  in  the  force  of  concentrated  pas- 
uon,  the  fierceness  softening  into  true  pathos  by 
the  onderiying  idea. 


We  have,  said  his  powers  of  description  are 
very  great  Perhaps  no  writer  exceeds  him  in 
that  clear,  calm  accumulation  of  point  upon 
point,  a  touch  here,  a  touch  there,  slight  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  yet  wonderful  in  result  It  is  in  print 
what  the  graver  is  to  the  sculptor,  who  touches 
again  and  again,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  yet  when  he  ceases  his  work,  the  mar¬ 
ble  lives  and  speaks  ;  so  with  Mr.  Simms.  He 
seems  never  tired  of  multiplying  his  lights  and 
shades,  you  grow  to  wonder,  you  read,  and 
amusement  follows,  and  your  breath  comes  and 
goes  as  at  a  wizard  spell,  and  at  length,  one  of 
these  wonderful  word-pictures  lives  upon  the  page 
to  be  the  wonder  of  it,  may  be  all  time.  Witness 
the  description  of  a  young  girl  fascinated  by  a 
rattlesnake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
descriptions  ever  penned.  We  do  not  care  wheth- 
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er  the  facte  of  natural  history  will  sustain  the 
author  or  not  We  are  within  the  spell  of  his 
power,  and  accept  it  as  truth : 

“  Before  the  maiden  roae  a  little  cinrap  of  buahee— 
bright  tangled  learea  flaontiog  wide  in  glaeaieat  green, 
with  Tinea  trailing  orar  them,  thieklr  decked  with  bine 
and  erimeon  flowere.  Her  e;e  conunoned  racantljr  with 
these ;  fastened  bj  a  atar  tike  ahining  glance,  a  lubtile 
rajr  that  shot  out  from  the  eireleof  green  learea,  aeeming 
to  be  their  rtrj  eye,  and  aaading  ont  a  fluid  luster  that 
aeemed  to  stream  orer  tha  space  between  and  And  its  way 
Into  her  osra  eyea  ;  rery  piareing  and  beaattful  waa  that 
subtile  brightneaa  of  the  sweetaat,  aMengest  power.  And 
now  the  leaTOS  quivered  sad  seemed  to  float  array  only  to 
return,  and  the  Tinea  waTod  and  swung  away  in  (kntaatio 
males,  unfoldltq;  STerKihaoging  Tariatirs  of  form  and  color 
to  her  gan ;  but  the  star-liks  eye  was  STer  steadhat, 
bright  and  goiyaons,  gleaming  in  their  midst,  and  stiB 
fastened  with  strange  fondnsss  npoo  her  own.  How  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  won4roas  intensity,  did  it  gleam  and  dilate, 
growing  larger  and  more  lustrous  with  erery  beam  it  sent 
forth.  And  her  own  glance  became  intenaa,  fixed  also  ; 
but  with  a  dreaming  sense  which  ooqjnred  op  the  rrildest 
fancies,  terribly  beautiful,  that  took  her  soul  away  from 
her  and  wrapt  it  about  aa  with  a  spell.  She  would  bare 
flcil,  she  would  hara  flown,  but  shs  had  no  power  to  mors. 
The  will  waa  wanting  to  her  flight.  .She  frit  that  she 
could  hare  bent  forward  to  pluck  the  gem-like  thing  from 
the  bosom  of  the  leaf  in  which  it  seemed  to  grow,  and 
which  it  irradiatsd  with  its  bright,  white  gleam  ;  but  STcr 
as  she  aimed  to  stretch  forth  her  hand,  and  bend  forward, 
the  heard  a  rush  of  wings  and  a  shrill  scream  from  the 
tree  above  her— such  a  scream  aa  the  mocking-bird  makes, 
when  angrily  it  raises  its  dusky  crest  and  flaps  its  wings 
furiously  against  its  slender  sides.  Such  a  scream  seemed 
like  a  warning,  and  though  yet  nnawakened  to  full  eon- 
aciousness,  it  startled  her  and  forbade  her  effort. 

“  More  than  once  in  her  surrey  of  this  strange  object 
had  she  heard  that  shrill  note  of  warning,  and  to  her  mind 
the  same  vague  consciousness  of  an  evil  presence.  But 
the  star-like  eye  was  still  upon  her  own — a  small,  bright 
eye,  quick  like  that  of  a  bird  ;  now  steady  in  its  place, 
and  observant  seemingly  only  of  hers ;  now  darting 
forward  with  all  the  clustering  leaves  about  it,  and 
shooting  up  toward  her,  as  if  wooing  her  to  seize.  At 
another  moment  riveted  to  the  vine  which  lay  around 
it,  it  would  whirl  round  and  round,  dazzlingly  bright  and 
beautiful,  even  as  a  torch,  waving  hurriedly  by  night  in 
the  hands  of  some  playful  boy  ;  but  in  all  this  time  the 
glance  waa  never  taken  from  her  own — there  it  grew, 
Szed— a  very  principle  of  light— and  such  a  bright,  a 
subtile,  burning,  piercing,  fascinating  gleam,  such  as 
gathers  in  vapors  above  the  old  grave,  and  binds  us  as  we 
look — shooting,  darting  directly  into  her  eye,  dazzling  her 
gaze,  defeating  its  sense  of  discrimination,  and  confusing 
strangely  its  sens#  of  perception.  She  felt  dizzy  ;  for  as 
she  looked,  a  cloud  of  colors,  bright,  gay,  various  colors,  | 
floated  and  hung  like  so  much  drapery  around  the  single  | 
object  that  had  so  secured  her  attention,  and  spell  bound 
her  feet.  Her  limbs  felt  momently  more  and  more  in. 
secure ;  her  blood  grew  cold,  and  she  aeemed  to  feel  the 
gradual  freeze  of  vein  by  vein,  throughout  her  person. 
At  that  moment  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  branches  of 
the  tree  beside  her,  and  the  bird,  which  had  repeatedly 
uttered  a  single  cry  above  her,  as  it  were  of  warning, 
flew  away  from  his  station  with  a  scream  more  piercing 
than  ever  This  movement  had  the  eflect  for  which  it 
seemed  intended,  of  bringing  back  to  her  a  portion  of  that 


consciousness  she  had  been  so  nearly  deprived  of  before, 
i  She  strove  to  move  from  before  the  beautiful  but  terrible 
presence,  but  for  a  while  she  strove  in  vain.  The  rich, 
star-like  glance  still  riveted  her  own,  and  the  snbtila 
fkacination  kept  her  bound.  The  mental  energies,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  mesnent  of  their  greatest  trial,  now  gathered 
suddenly  to  her  aid,  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  bwt 
with  a*  feeling  still  of  most  annoying  uncertainty  aod 
dread,  she  snoeeaded  partially  in  the  attempt,  and  threw 
her  arms  backward,  her  bands  grasping  the  neighboring 
tree,  freble,  tottering,  and  depending  upon  it  for  that 
support  which  her  own  limbs  almost  entirely  denied  bar. 
With  her  movement  came,  however,  the  InU  development 
of  the  powerful  sfiell  and  dreadful  mystery  before  her. 

"  As  her  feet  receded,  though  but  a  single  pace,  to  the 
tree  against  which  she  now  rested,  Oe  omitMy  ortscuiofed 
ring,  like  that  of  the  wateh  when  wound  up  with  the 
.  verge  broken,  announced  the  nature  of  the  splendid  yet 
dangerous  presenoe,  in  the  form  of  the  monster  rattle- 
I  snake,  now  but  a  few  feat  before  her,  lying  coiled  at  the 
bottom  of  a  beantiful  shrub,  with  which,  to  her  dreaming 
eye,  many  of  its  own  glorioas  hues  had  been  associated 
She  waa  at  length  oonsciouB  enough  to  perceive  and  feel 
her  danger ;  but  terror  had  deprived  her  of  the  strength 
necessary  to  fly  from  her  dreadful  enemy.  Thera  itOl 
glared  the  eye,  beautifully  bright  and  piercing,  flzed  upon 
her  own  ;  and,  seemingly  in  the  spirit  of  sport,  the 
insidious  reptile  slowly  unwound  himself  bom  his  coil, 
but  only  to  wind  himadf  up  again  into  bis  mnsealar 
rings,  kit  great,  fiat  head  ritiag  its  tike  aiidff,  mid  itmitg 
nodding  at  it  were  toward  her,  Ike  tge  stsB  peering  info  ker 
own,  Ike  raUle  tligkltg  ringing  at  inlervaU,  and  giving 
forth  that  paralyzing  sound,  which  once  heard,  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  ever  The  reptile  all  this  while  being  consdous 
of,  and  to  sport  with,  while  seeking  to  excite  her  terrora 
Now,  with  its  flat  head,  distended  month,  and  curving 
neck,  would  it  dart  forth  Ka  long  form  toward  her — Hs 
fktal  teeth,  unfolding  on  either  side  of  its  upper  Jaws, 
seeming  to  threaten  her  with  irutantaneous  death,  while 
its  powerful  eye  shot  forth  glances  of  that  fetal  fesciim- 
tion,  malignantly  bright,  which,  by  paralyzing  with  a 
novel  form  of  terror  and  of  beauty,  may  readily  account 
for  the  spell  which  it  possesses  of  binding  the  feet  of  the 
timid,  and  denying  to  fear  even  the  privilege  of  fli^t. 
Could  she  have  fledf  She  frit  the  necessity,  but  ttte 
power  of  her  limbs  was  gone ;  and  there  stiB  it  lay, 
coiling  and  uncoiling,  its  arched  neck  glittering  Ifte  a 
ring  of  bronzed  copper,  bright  and  lurid,  and  the  dreadfol 
beauty  of  its  eye  still  fastened,  eagerly  contemplating  the 
victim,  wnile  the  pendulaui  rattle  tUU  rang  Ike  death  iiefe, 
as  if  to  prepare  the  conscious  mind  for  the  fete  which  is 
momently  approaching  to  the  blow.  Meanwhile,  Ihe  eHU- 
neat  became  death-like,  with  all  mrrmmding  objeeh.  The 
bird  had  gone  with  its  scream  and  rush.  The  breeze  wm 
silent.  The  vines  ceased  to  wave.  The  leaves  feintly 
quivered  on  their  stems.  The  serpent  once  more  lay  stiB ; 
but  the  eye  was  never  once  turned  away  from  the  victim. 
Its  corded  muscles  are  aU  in  a  coiL  They  have  but  to 
unclasp  suddenly,  and  the  dreadful  folds  wiB  he  npon  her 
|n  foil  length,  and  the  fetal  teeth  will  striks,  and  the 
deadly  venom  which  they  secrete  will  mingle  with  the 
life  blood  in  her  veins. 

“  The  terrified  damsel,  her  fuB  consdousnem  restored, 
but  not  her  strength,  feels  aB  her  danger.  She  seas  that 
the  apart  qf  the  terrible  reptile  it  at  an  end.  She  eaeaetet 
now  mittake  the  horrid  expreation  qf  itt  epe.  She  tries  to 
scream,  but  her  voice  dies  away  to  a  feeble  gurgling  In  her 
throat  Her  tongue  is  paralyzed — her  Ups  sealed ;  ease 
more  she  strives  for  flight,  but  her  lhabs  refuse  their 
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oSm.  She  hai  nothing  left  of  life  hot  iU  feeiful  eon-  I 
eetnniiieei  It  ia  in  her  deapeir,  that,  ae  a  last  eObrt,  she 
eoeceeds  to  scream — a  single  wild  crj,  fbroed  from  her  by 
this  aoenmnlated  agony  ;  she  sinks  down  opon  the  grass 
before  her  enemy — her  eyes,  however,  still  open,  and 
still  looking  upon  those  which  he  directs  forever  upon 
than.  She  sees  him  approach,  now  advancing,  now 
receding;  now  swelling  in  every  part  with  something 
like  anger,  while  his  neck  ia  arched  oeantifully,  like  that 
of  a  wild  horse  under  the  curb  ;  until,  at  length,  tired  as 
H  were  ol  play,  like  the  eat  witii  her  victim,  she  sees  the 
asek  growing  larger,  and  becoming  completely  browsed 
as  if  to  strike — the  huge  jaws  unoloaing  almost  directly 
above  her ;  the  long,  tabulated  feng,  charged  with  venom, 
protruding  from  the  cavernous  mouth — and  she  sees  no 
more  I  Insensibility  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  lay  almost 
lifeless  under  the  very  folds  of  the  monster.” 

Nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  literature  is 
more  strikingly  conceived,  or  vividly  described 
than  this  scene.  At  this  moment,  when  we  feel 
that  the  still  summer  air  is  surcharged  with  this 
evil  presence,  and  nature  aghast  in  her  solitudes 
onder  these  human  pangs,  the  arrow  of  a  young 
savage  transfixes  the  neck  of  the  reptile,  and 


thus  turns  aside  the  deadly  fang.  The  acces¬ 
saries  are  all  in  keeping — the  snake-like  vine, 
the  golden  and  crimson  blooms,  the  shadows  ot 
the  old  woods,  the  cry  of  the  bird,  all  enhance 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  remote,  while  the 
touches  which  we  have  italicised  highten  the 
eflbct,  till  we  feel  the  glittering  eye  of  the 
beast,  and  its  terrible  undulations  rise  imag^ 
like  to  the  mind,  and  we  see  how  all  the  benig¬ 
nities  of  Nature  are  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the 
reptile. 

In  the  Yemassee,  which  probably  was  the  work 
which  gave  the  starting  point  to  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Simms,  the  characters,  though  many,  too 
many  for  unity  of  design,  are,  notwithstanding, 
strongly  marked  and  individual.  In  this  work, 
a  severe  and  liberal  pruning  would  have  left  us 
one  of  the  best  and  most  refining  romances  in 
the  country,  with  the  aromas  of  the  forest  balm- 
ing  the  sense  and  the  sweet  cadences  of  the  bird 
and  the  waterfkll  filling  the  ear  with  images  of 
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Paradise,  while  the  primeval  passions  should  have 
created  a  back-ground  of  deep  shadows  not  un¬ 
enlivened  with  gleams  of  the  purple  Aurora. 
But,  then,  the  slave  Ilcctor,  and  the  blood¬ 
hounds  and  Chorley,  the  pirate,  would  have  been 
excluded,  and  the  turning  point  of  the  story 
would  have  rested  with  Sanutee  and  Matiwan, 
with  the  wonderful  love  of  the  latter  for  her 
child,  and  the  tender  affection  of  Elizabeth 
Matthews  for  her  bright  and  courtly  admirer 
would  have  been  made  secondary  to  woodland 
domestic  life.  This  s  a  task  which  Mr.  Simms 
should  perform  in  justice  to  his  own  genius,  and 
it  should  be  illustrated  in  every  page,  for  the 
work  abounds  with  pictures^ 

Matiwan  is  a  thoroughly  lovely  creation ;  and 
her  child,  combining  a  tenderness  of  character 
approximating  to  civilization,  with  the  chivalric 
heroism  of  the  savage ;  consequently  we  sec  how 
his  best  perceptions  would  become  corrupted 
by  the  white  man,  while  from  the  fineness  of 
them  he  would  revolt  from  the  cruelties  of  his 
own  people.  Though  not  so  prominent  as  it 
might  have  been,  as  the  book  now  stands,  the 
character  is  a  study.  The  relation  between 
mother  and 
child  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful. 

The  submissive 
tenderness  o  f 
Matiwan  for  her 
husband  has  all 
the  charm  of  a 
young  maid  for 
her  lover;  she 
sits  croning  old 
legends  to  wile 
the  spirit  of  her 
lord  into  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the 
cares  of  state, 
all  the  time  that 
her  heart  aches 
for  her  child  ; 
she  presents  in 
this  an  image  of 
classical  beauty, 
and  when  her 
child  sinks  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of 
her  people,  and 
is  to  be  degraded 
therefrom,  and 
the  symbols  of 
rank  and  indi¬ 
vidualism  are  to 
be  out  from  his 


bleeding  body,  leaving  him  an  outcast  from 
the  tribes,  and  an  eternal  outcast  from  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  blest,  and  the  misty 
council-fires  of  immortal  heroes,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  mother  expands  into  a  noble  and 
dramatic  sublimity.  She  is  a  Medea,  exalted 
not  by  the  baseness  of  any  ignoble  passion,  but 
raised  by  maternal  love  to  a  superhuman  ex¬ 
pression  of  power  ;  endowed  by  more  than  even 
womanly  courage  in  this  hour  of  agony,  she  is 
yet  tenderly  womanly — the  highest  tragic  inter¬ 
est  is  combined  here  with  the  most  lovely  soft¬ 
ness.  The  boy  lies  bound  and  bleeding,  yet  un¬ 
degraded,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  seeing 
the  sharp  knife  in  her  hand,  asks, 

“What  vooldat  thou  do,  Matiwan?’’ 

“  Save  th«e,  my  boy — save  theo  for  thy  mother — save 
thee  for  the  happy  valley.” 

“  Wouldst  thou  alay  me,  mother ;  wooldst  thou  etrike 
the  heart  of  thy  ion?” 

“  I  itrikf  thee  but  to  nve  thee,  my  ion  ;  they  cannot 
take  the  Mem  from  thee  when  the  life  li  gone.  IVrn 
aioay  from  me  Cky  head  i  let  me  nci  look  upon  IMne  epa  oi 
Ittrike,  left  my  Itarub  gram  weak  and  trewMe ;  turn  tkime 
eyaaway-IwiUnotUieelkee.” 

We  have  here  language  as  terse  as  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  sublimity,  hand  in  hand  with  the  ut- 
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most  tenderness  and  delicacy.  Not  one  of  our  i 
recent  writers,  maudlin  in  sentiment  and  be- 1 
fogged  in  Germanism,  has  been  able  to  give  us  | 
anything  comparable  to  the  dramatic  effect  of  j 
this  one  scene.  It  has  life  and  passion,  and  per-  j 
Elective.  As  we  read  this,  and  touches  akin  to  I 
it,  we  see  the  material  for  a  romance  far  more  | 
beautiful  than  the  Atila  of  Chataubriand,  and 
regret  that  the  whole  is  buried  in  a  volume  in¬ 
flated  with  so  much  extraneous  and  unnecessary  > 
material 

We  “  sup  full  of  horrors.”  We  weary  with 
accounts  of  personal  encounters,  fit  only  for  the 
“  ring skulking  and  whooping  savages  throng 
with  their  noise  and  tumult  upon  an  arena 
where,  had  they  been  more  sparingly  introduced, 
the  finest  statuesque  effects  might  have  been  | 
produced — an  Homeric  unity,  a  modern  realiza-  { 
tion  of  the  earlier  classical  effects.  The  mytbol- 1 
ogy  of  the  North  American  savage  is  full  of  ; 
graces  akin  to  that  of  the  Greek,  and  in  good  | 
hands  might  yield  material  for  an  original  and  ' 
beautiful  epic.  ! 

One  thing  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  writ- 1 
ings  of  Mr.  Simms,  whence  we  infer  his  expc- 1 
rience,  socially  and  mentally,  has  been  of  a  very 
elevated  and  refined  character — his  women  arc 
neither  compounded  of  brown  clay,  nor  milk  and 
water.  They  have  qualities  and  characteristics, 
shades  and  meanings ;  they  are  alive  with  life, 
and  act  from  motives,  and  speak  from  emotion 
or  sentiment.  They  think  and  act.  They  ore 
human,  and  they  are  women.  His  strong  women 
are  equal  to  his  strong  men,  and  superior  to 
weak  ones.  They  have  a  touch  of  the  queen, 
even  in  their  poorest  manifestations.  He  recog¬ 
nizes,  unconscious  to  himself,  an  equality  of  sex ; 
and  this  is  evidence  of  high  genius,  for  the  man 
who  believes  woman  to  be  inferior,  from  the 
original,  should  see  that  he  strikes  a  blow  at  all 
human  progress,  and  in  effect  degrades  himself 
at  the  moment  he  thinks  to  aggrandize  him. 

Like  must  produce  like,  though  even  the  most 
harmonious  manifestations  may  be  marred  by  ill ' 
compounds — yet  where  a  woman  is  imbecile,  it  I 
follows  that  her  child  must  partake  of  her  defect ;  ^ 
and  to  suppose  that  all  magnanimity  must,  per 
force,  take  the  masculine  shape,  is  on  assump- , 
tiou  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
experience  of  every-day  life.  We  find  that  the  ■ 
mother  is,  from  the  first,  endowed  with  faculties  i 
beet  needed  to  work  out  harmony  in  her  little 
empire,  and  these  ordinary  faculties,  slightly  en- ; 
larged,  make  the  great  woman,  as  they  make  the  j 
great  man. 

Those  South  Carolina  women,  we  apprehend,  j 
have  a  ring  of  the  true  metal,  or  a  poet  would  I 


not  describe  them  with  such  an  unction.  High 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  he  takes  delight  in  delinea¬ 
ting  their  shades  of  character,  and  he  docs  not 
fail  to  suit  the  language  to  the  occasion.  John 
Bannister,  one  of  the  personages  in  the  “  Scout,” 
has  been  listening  to  the  account  of  a  ghost 
which  one  of  his  companions  avers  he  has  just 
seen,  and  he  exclaims  : 

“They  can’t  scare  me  with  their  blue-Iighta  and  bam- 
ing  eyes.  Uy  mother  was  a  womnn  with  the  soul  of  a 
man,  that  had  the  real  grit  in  her.  I  was  only  scared 
once  in  my  life,  and  then  she  licked  the  scare  out  of  me 
so  complete  that  that  one  licking  lasted  me  agin  any  scare 
that  erer  happened  since.” 

Whenever  great  tragic  effects  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  our  author  is  at  no  loss  to  furnish  women 
whose  mental  resources  and  passionate  proclivi¬ 
ties  are  commensurate  with  the  demand.  Rachel 
Morrison  is  a  true,  beautiful  illustration  of  a 
simple,  maidenly  dignity  ;  she  is  ardent  in  her 
affections,  serenely  clear  in  intellect,  and  not 
wanting  in  cither  courage  or  resource  when  oc¬ 
casion  requires.  She  stands  forth  in  a  soft  beau¬ 
tiful  light.  In  contrast  with  this  well-drawn 
character,  of  which  the  writings  of  Mr.  Simms 
present  many  such,  arc  those  of  Florence  Maw- 
bois,  Ann  Cooke,  and  others,  in  whom  the  tur¬ 
bulent  and  vindictive  passions  are  predominant. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  is  more  at 
home  in  delineating  these,  did  not  many  of 
the  softer  and  more  delicate^  shades  find  ample 
space  upon  his  pages. 

Beauchampe  is  founded  upon  the  well  known 
Kentucky  tragedy,  in  which  Ann  Cooke  occu¬ 
pied  so  painful  and  conspicuous  a  port.  It  is  a 
story  so  replete  with  pathos,  so  full  of  a  terrible 
dramatic  interest,  that  the  pen  of  the  novelist 
can  do  little  but  write  up  the  incidents  as  they 
occurred.  Ann  Cooke  was  no  ordinary  woman, 
or  her  wrongs  and  passions  had  floated  down  the 
stream  of  time,  noon  to  be  forgotten.  She  now 
ranks  with  the  Cleopatras,  Clytemnestras,  Me- 
deas  and  Sapphos  of  the  past.  No  version  of 
her  terrible  story  can  degrade  the  woman  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  passions  and  experiences.  She 
was  a  creature  of  genius,  a  poet,  and  possessed 
of  a  weird,  magnetic  beauty. 

Her  seducer,  to  the  unmanly  crime  of  disloy¬ 
alty,  added  also  that  of  the  slanderer.  If  ever 
man  deserved  death  at  human  hands,  it  was  this 
base  calumniator  and  cruel  moral  assassin.  Col 
Sharpe.  If  men  will  not  learn  justice  in  the 
eyes  of  God  toward  women,  they  should  be 
taught  It  from  the  fear  of  man.  Mr.  Simms  has 
managed  this  tragical  story  with  great  skill  and 
effectiveness ;  he  has  kept  the  revolting  features 
of  the  case  nearly  in  the  background,  and  as  the 
book  now  stands,  it  is  a  manly,  honorable  word 
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in  behalf  of  woman;  a  clear  ehowing  of  the 
wrongH  (one  kind  of  them  at  least)  which  may 
be  inflicted  upon  her,  and  for  which  neither  the 
law  nor  public  opinion  offer  any  atonement 
The  character  of  Ann  Co<Ae  In  all  its  terri¬ 
ble  passionateness  and  womanly  rcTuIsions,  is 
delineated  with  a  sharpness  nearly  statuesque. 
Indeed,  the  material  for  this  novel  is  so  complete 
in  itself,  the  tragic  quality  of  emotion  so  intense, 
that  Mr.  Simms  is  less  tempted  into  these  pro¬ 
longed  excursions  into  the  possible  in  which  he  is 
so  apt  to  indulge.  The  une.vpectcd  meeting  of 
the  heroine  with  the  man  whom  for  five  long 
years  she  had  learned  to  hate  with  a  deadly  ha¬ 
tred,  depicts  the  woman  and  her  emotions  with 
wonderful  completeness  and  fidelity.  We  see 
her,  as  it  were,  feom  the  time  when  she  rises  to 
her  feet,  and  conjures  him  to  go  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife  and  children,  saying : 


“  Do  not  decoiTO  yonrsdf  with  the  vain  belief  that  I 
have  anjr  feeling  for  yon,  bnt  that  which  I  now  expreae 
I  hate  and  loathe  yoa — nay,  am  sworn,  and  again  swear, 
to  destroy  yon  unless  you  leave  me,  and  leave  me  for¬ 
ever. 

“Her  snbdued  tones  deceived  him.  He  caught  her 
hand  as  she  waved  it  in  the  utterance  of  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  ;  he  carried  it  to  his  lips — bnt  hastily  withdrawing 
it  from  his  grasp,  she  smote  him  upon  the  mouth,”  etc. 

All  through  the  sad,  miserable  remaining  days 
of  her  life,  she  is  sustained  by  the  author  with 
wonderful  insight,  and  no  faltering  hand.  We 
venture  to  say,  had  some  passages  in  this  con¬ 
nection — full  to  the  brim  of  keen  metaphysical 
analysis— been  written  by  Hawthorne,  they 
would  have  been  regarded  as  among  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  our  literature. 

Mr.  Simms  has  more  courage  than  any  North¬ 
ern  writer  of  the  masculine  sex,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  and  asserting  the  claims  of  women  to  dis- 
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luual  head^lreu,  and  ita  aspect,  in  connection  with  the 
long,  black  hair  that  feil  down  upon  her  shoulders,  was 
hot  a  little  curious  ,  but  a  few  moments  full;  reconciled 
;ou  to  it,  b;  its  manifest  propriet;,  judged  b;  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  effect.  Was  she  aware  of  this?  Perhaps — 
she  was  a  woman,  spite  of  all. 

“Her  frock— she  certainl;  wore  a  frock — was  short 
enough  to  serve  the  wants  and  satisfjr^the  tastes  of  a 
favorite  sultana ,  but  the  material  was  of  the  common 
blue  homespun  of  the  country.  Under  this  she  wore 
loose  trowsers,  and  her  feet  were  clad  in  moccasins.  A 
man’s  jacket,  fastened  tightly  about  her  body,  with  close- 
set  rows  of  jet  buttons,  completed  her  costume.  The 
stuff  of  which  the  jacket  was  made  was  of  homespun, 
like  the  pantaloons,  but  dyed  with  wild  roots  of  the 
country  of  a  br^t  otan<^  color.'’ 

We  hare  said  that  Mr.  Simms  delights  in  de¬ 
scriptions  of  personal  rencouter — of  duels  and 
the  foot  to  foot  contests  of  strong  men,  from 
whence  we  infer  he  is  himself  not  disinclined  to 
manly  efibrt — the  use  of  the  strong  limb,  no  less 
than  the  pen  of  the  ready  scribe,  or  the  song  of 
the  troubador.  lie  not  only  multiplies  these 


tinctiveness  and  power,  and  this  is  no  small 
praise. 

Cooper,  it  is  well  known,  utterly  failed  in  de¬ 
lineating  women.  They  were  mere  automatons, 
blocks  in  his  hands  without  life  or  soul,  and  so 
imbecile  that  we  wonder  a  man  would  be  willing 
to  hazard  much  for  a  lore  of  so  little  apparent 
value.  Mr.  Simms,  on  the  contrary,  gives  them 
a  prominent  place  in  his  groupings,  and  his  best 
character-drawings  are  those  of  bis  women. 

“  Hurricane  Nell,”  another  of  his  strong,  en¬ 
ergetic  women,  enthused  with  a  bold,  rough-cast 
morality,  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  Blupmer 
costume,  judging  by  the  following  description ; 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  her  tiger-like  leaps, 
and  agile,  unencumbered  movements,  is  apt  to 
plead  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  such  a 
dress  in  wild-wood  emergencies :  ' 

“Her  costume  was  for  less  feminine  than  picturesque. 
It  was  a  nondescript— maanish  rather  A  boy’s  hat  of 
felt,  wrapped  about  with  a  red  bant&etebief,  was  her 
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contests,  but  dilates  long  and  lovingly  upon  ;  when,  as  in  “  Richard  Hurdis,”  the  occasion  is 
them,  with  the  unction  of  a  Greek  athlete  or  j  one  of  common,  vulgar  passions  and  every-day 
the  force  of  a  Roman  gladiator,  not  forgetting  |  thrift,  the  instruments  being  no  more  than  com- 
the  sphere  which  properly  belongs  to  the  modern  ;  mon  marauders,  fit  only  for  the  penitentiary, 
knight  of  the  ring.  This  tendency,  while  it  im-  ^  we  shrink  from  the  picture  with  no  disguised 
parts  a  certain  force  and  freshness  to  the  narra- 1  horror.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  art  j 
tive,  when  sparingly  used,  becomes  tiresome  and  |  it  belongs  to  the  criminal  docket.  Even  the  in¬ 
even  revolting  by  frequent  repetition,  and  has  ;  troduction  of  characters  of  a  strong  native  sense 
rendered  many  a  page  of  the  writer  before  us  1  and  instinctive  integrity,  like  that  of  Betsey 
gross  and  repugnant  to  a  fine  taste.  It  cannot ;  Pickett,  cannot  redeem  the  bad  taste  of  such 
be  denied  that  men  in  our  day  prefer  the  use  of  :  selections.  Open  the  book  almost  anywhere, 
the  brain  to  that  of  the  muscle,  and  we  do  not  |  and  proof  will  be  found  confirming  what  we 
over  much  covet  exhibitions  of  muscular  force,  1  have  said.  Two  brothers,  Richard  and  John 
and  passion  unredeemed  by  ^hetic  elements.  '  Hurdis,  meet  in  the  woods,  each  mounted  upon 
Mr.  Simms  should  remmber  that  brute  force  a  steed.  They  are  at  deadly  variance,  these  two 
can  never  be  artistic.  When  an  author  nearly  brothers,  and  the  cause  is  without  dignity  upon 
fills  volume  after  volume  with  incidents  of  the  the  one  side,  or  pathos  on  the  other.  Richard 
kind,  be  by  bis  own  hand  closes  against  himself  |  is  describing  the  scene,  and  to  our  mind,  this 
the  temple  of  beauty.  '  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  unnatural  contest  between  two  children  of  the 
a  writer  capable  of  delineatiag  so  many  of  the  I  same  mother,  however  well  or  graphically  dt'- 
flner  shades  of  life  should  mar  his  pictures  by  a  1  scribed,  is  simply  horrible — it  has  no  grace  of 
storminess  of  sky  So  murky  that  the  sondimc  is  !  human  emotion  to  redeem  it  from  the  fiend-like : 


nearly  obliterated  from  the  picture,  and  instead  ; 
is  a  lurid  atmosphere  and  a  deodebing  chaos  of  j 
distorted  shapes.  It  is  true,  in  these  pictures 
Mr.  Simms  opens  to  us  the  probabilities  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Southern  experience ;  we  have  these 
dense  forests  overhung  with  the  mistletoe  and 
pendent  with  moss;  the  sparscncss  of  popula¬ 
tion,  inviting  outrage— the  absence  of  that  sweet 
village  life  so  attractive  in  any  country ;  that 
mixture  of  race,  sure  to  give  birth  to  deadly 
and  malignant  passions ;  those  impassable 
swamps,  infested  by  terrible  reptiles,  resounding 
with  the  bcllowings  of  the  alligator,  the  screams 
of  the  night-owl  and  wild-cat,  and  the  threaten¬ 
ing  clang  of  the  rattlesnake,  amid  which  gleam  i 
the  fires  of  the  freebooter  and  lurks  the  crouch- 1 
ingform  of  the  fugitive  slave.  These  are  strong 
material  for  the  use  of  the  novelist,  but  they  are 
not  the  best  for  use — they  do  not  belong  to  a 
wholesome  view  of  life  or  Nature — they  yield 
no  aspiration,  they  deepen  no  noble  or  beautiful 
sentiment  We  intuitively  fly  to  the  breezy  hill¬ 
top  and  the  glowing  sunshine,  while  the  dark 
morass,  the  deadly  swamp,  and  the  overhanging 
gloom  as  instinctively  repel  us.  When  a  more 
cheerful  culture  and  a  more  thorough  civiliza¬ 
tion  shall  have  penetrated  these  savannahs,  we 
shall  see  less  of  this  night  side  of  Nature  among 
Southern  writers,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  will 
herald  in  a  brighter  day 
When  Walter  Scott  delineates  family  feuds. 


“  *  jou,  .lohn  HurUU,’  turning  full  upon  him,  anil 
putting  my  liand  upon  his  shoulder.  He  slirank  from 
under  it.  His  guilty  coniMdence  had  put  a  morbid  nerve 
under  every  inch  of  flesh  in  bLs  system.  /  laughed  aloud 
at  I  beheld  him, 

“  ‘  Why  do  you  shrink  t’  I  demanded,  now  in  turn  be¬ 
coming  the  questioner. 

I  “‘Shrink? — I  shrink?  Did  I  shrink T  he  answered, 

,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  said, 
i  “‘Ay,  did  jou,’  I  responded,  with  a  glance  intended  to 
I  go  throngh  him  ;  ^  joa  shrank  as  if  mj  finger  were  fire — 
as  If  jou  feared  I  meant  to  liarm  you.’  ” 

And  so,  through  all  the  unnatural  interview, 

!  they  talk  as  no  brothers  ever  could  talk,  how¬ 
ever  estranged,  till  in  the  miserable  grapple 
which  follows  they  are  nearly  torn  from  their 
horses.  Now,  to  give  currency  to  scenes  like 
these,  which  are  not  likely  to  exist,  except  in 
localities  in  which  unbridled  pa-ssions  are  para¬ 
mount,  is  to  do  a  wrong  in  the  world  of  letters 
i  which  the  highest  genius  will  unwillingly  inflict, 
and  no  less  would  palliate.  Scenes  such  as 
these,  for  we  have  forborne  to  quote  the  whole 
of  the  terrible  interview,  multiplied  as  they  are 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Simms,  have  been  a  barrier 
to  his  popularity  at  the  North,  and  possibly  at 
the  South,  for  the  human  mind  instinctively  re¬ 
coils  from  them. 

More  than  this ;  by  recounting  the  tricks  and 
the  ruffianly  plots  of  ruffians,  an  author  helps 
'  the  dull  brains  of  less  adroit  raiicala  to  a  mode 
j  of  action  which  their  own  unaided  capacity  would 
!  have  been  unable  to  achieve  ;  besides  that,  the 


we  endure  it  because  of  a  foreground  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  of  battle  and  war  between  rival  houses  and 
gallant  knights — there  are  the  tramp  and  the 
blazonry  of  family  rank  and  courtly  usage ;  but 


;  language  of  cut-throats  and  thieves  must  be  but 
I  sparingly  administered  by  an  author,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  confine  his  books  to  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  confederation  of  men  whose  whole 
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motive  in  life  is  )^ia  without  labor — gain  of 
money  and  wealth  by  gambling,  thieving,  rob¬ 
bery,  or  murder,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
story  only  incidentally.  We  cannot  go  along 
with  an  author  who  exhibits  depravity  unrelieved 
by  human  qualities  ;  who  delineates  viciousness 
as  the  clinging  condition  of  the  mind,  and  not 
as  arising  from  the  conditions  of  ignorance  and 
poverty. 

There  is  still  another  point.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  common  mind  is  formed  much  by 
the  literature  of  the  day,  and  yet  authors  are 
not  mindful  of  this,  and  represent  their  heroes 
and  heroines  getting  their  information  and  their 
knowledge  of  events  by  the  most  unequivocal 
eavesdropping,  and  Mr.  Simms  allows  a  gentle¬ 
man  (?)  in  the  shape  of  Richard  Hurdis  to  adopt 
the  arts  of  the  blackleg,  and  even  involve  him¬ 
self  with  them,  in  order  to  reach  their  secrets ; 


he  practices  lying  and  hypocrisy  which  no  man 
of  self-respect  or  integrity  can  be  brought  to  do 
for  any  purpose.  It  is  a  stab  to  all  high  con¬ 
fidence  and  all  true  ethics  to  do  these  things  even 
in  a  book.  No  true  man  takes  the  place  of  a  spy ; 
no  gentleman  the  office  of  a  secret  police.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  Simms  could 
he  recall  the  ghastly  story  of  Richard  Ilurdis. 

We  speak  thus  severely  of  these  faults  of  Mr. 
Simms  because  he  has  shown  himself  so  well  ca¬ 
pable  of  what  is  better.  Both  in  verse  and  prose, 
he  has  shown  himself  equal  to  the  delineation 
of  the  most  delicate  and  tender  emotions ;  that 
there  is  a  grain  of  coarseness  pervading  his  writ¬ 
ings  cannot  be  denied.  Ideas  which  taste  and 
common  propriety  would  require  an  author  to 
hold  in  the  background,  are  thrust  into  the  van 
with  a  persistent  palpability  revolting  to  the 
reader,  and  that,  too,  in  language  so  gross  as  to 
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Hhame  thu  flatih  literature  of  the  day.  There  is 
no  apology  for  this  in  a  man  of  culture,  and  it 
is  a  fault  which  we  should  not  have  expected 
from  the  courteous  breeding  supposed  inherent 
in  a  Southern  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormity  in  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet. 

Wc  have  no  affected  squeamishness  upon  this 
ground— where  human  purpose  is  to  be  reached, 
where  the  sacredness  of  our  humanity  is  to  be 
unfolded  and  its  wrongs  c.xpressed  aud  reme¬ 
died,  we  call  for  language  which  may  cause  the 
ear  to  tingle  and  the  cheek  to  burn  ;  but  when 
wc  uphold  art  we  know  this  point  of  remedy  is 
to  be  reached  by  those  delicate  shades  which 
present  the  Magdalen  in  her  sublime  penitence, 
not  in  the  tawdry  robes  of  her  guilt ;  looking  to 
the  Christ  in  the  meekness  of  heavenly  humility, 
not  degraded  by  the  companions  of  her  wicked¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Simms  too  often  loses  sight  of  this — 
and  indeed,  he  is  not  artistic  except  in  thasc 
moments  of  spontaneity  when  the  worldly  man 
has  given  place  to  the  instincts  of  the  poet.  A\'c 
have  no  doubt  that  a  wholesome  system  of  ascet¬ 
icism  on  the  part  of  the  author — a  period  of 
fasting,  properly  timed,  would  vastly  improve 


the  quality  of  his  works,  and  Mr.  Simms  is  yet 
young  enough  to  try  the  experiment. 

In  the  Scout,  for  instance,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
author  nearly  altogether,  and  the  character  of 
John  Bannister  is  delineated  with  a  truthfulness 
to  times  and  occasions,  a  fidelity  to  nature, 
worthy  of  Fielding,  and  better  than  Fielding  in 
the  morality  of  tone.  The  faithful  servitor, 
with  his  manly  courage,  abnegation  of  self,  and 
devotion  to  an  unrequited  love  is  beautiful  and 
artistic— thoroughly  human  and  ennobling.  AVe 
only  regret  that  so  fine  a  portraiture  is  in  the 
midst  of  BO  much  that  is  extraneous  and  revolt¬ 
ing  ;  for  here  again  wc  have  one  of  those  unnat¬ 
ural  feuds  between  brothers  of  the  same  house¬ 
hold,  which  wc  trust  in  God  do  not  often  exist 
in  real  life,  and  arc  a  bad  ingredient  in  litera¬ 
ture.  AVe  say  again,  as  we  have  often  before 
said,  the  black  side  of  life  is  not  the  legitimate 
field  for  the  true  artist ;  it  is  not  to  be  used  few 
any  purpose  but  perspective — not  to  overshadow 
and  distort,  but  to  mellow  the  lights,  to  soften 
what  would  otherwise  dazzle  the  eye,  into  that 
tenderness  of  light  and  shade  which  wins  the 
heart.  Hence  crime  is  to  be  used  sparingly, 
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only  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  sublimity 
of  virtue — a  Judas  to  show  the  loveliness  of  a 
John — for  the  province  of  art  is  to  awaken  our 
aspiration. 

The  unrequited  love  of  John  Bannister  for  the 
weak,  loving,  ill-fated  Mary  Clarkson,  is  replete 
with  pathos.  His  natural  regret  so  simply  ut¬ 
tered,  at  having  struck  the  boy  (Mary  is  dis¬ 
guised  as.  such,  and  in  attendance  upon  her 
cruel  betrayer,)  with  a  pistol,  when  a  blow  from 
a  fist  would  have  been  too  much ;  his  honest 
pity,  and  then  deep  sorrow,  when  he  finds  the 
poor  boy  no  other  Uian  the  misguided  Mary,  are 
as  instinct  with  life  as  with  pathoa  The  death 
and  burial  of  the  poor  girl  is  in  the  same  vein 
of  simple  beauty — nothing  inflated,  nothing  stilt¬ 
ed,  but  all  to  the  life,  and  when  at  length  we 
find  John  Bannister  has  come  to  place  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  mark  the  spot,  we  see  that  Mr.  Simms  is 
capable  of  the  highest  reach  in  his  department 
of  literature,  and  that  he  need  only  be  true  to 
himself  to  achieve  more  than  he  has  even  yet 
done.  We  extract  the  last  scene : 

“Gradually  a  long,  slender,  and  not  ungraoefully 
(toned  shaft  of  white  wood  appeared  beneath  his  hands, 
into  which  he  morticed  the  arms  of  a  cross,  with  a  degree 
of  neatness  and  symmetry  which  would  have  done  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  toils  of  a  better  artist,  under  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  guidance  of  the  daylight.  This  little  memento  he 
was  evidently  preparing  in  silence  and  seclusion,  and  with 
the  solemnity  which  belongs  to  the  pure  and  earnest  af¬ 
fections,  for  the  lowly  grave  which  he  had  Just  visited. 
With  a  fond  toil,  which  withheld  no  care  and  spared  no 
effort,  he  now  proceeded— his  more  heavy  task  being  fin¬ 
ished — to  a  portion  of  his  work  which,  perhaps,  was  more 
btiguing  to  him  than  all  the  labors  of  love  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself.  This  was  to  cut  into  the  wood 
the  simple  initials  of  the  poor  girl  for  whom  the  memorial 
was  intended.  Our  worthy  woodsman  was  no  architect, 
and  the  rude  Gothic  letters  which  his  knife  dug  into  the 
wood  may  have  snbeequently  awakened  the  smile  of  the 
irreverent  traveler.  He  murmured,  while  sweating  over 
his  rude  labors,  • 

“  ‘  It’s  a  precious  small  chance  for  laming  that  Jack 
Bannister  ever  got  npon  the  Congaree  ;  but  it’s  the  best  I 
can  do  for  poor  Mary;  and  I’d  ha’  been  willing  to  give  her 
the  best  of  me  from  the  beginning.  But  ’twa’n’t  ordered 
so  by  Providence,  and  there’s  no  use  for  further  talk 
about  it.  If  I  hadn’t  used  a  man’s  Weapon  upon  her,  I’d 
be  a  mighty  deal  more  easy  now ;  but  God  knows  ’twasn’t 
meant  for  her — ’twasn’t  any  how  from  the  heart— and 
’twas  nateral  that  a  man  should  strfte  hard  and  quick 
when  he  finds  another  jumping  out  npon  him  from  a 
bush.  Who’d  ha’  thought  to  find  a  gal  in  man’s  clothes  ; 
jest  then,  too,  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting?  But  the 
Lord’s  over  all,  and  he  does  it  for  the  best.  That  sor¬ 
row’s  done  with,  or  ought  to  be  done  with  ;  and  the  sen¬ 
sible  person  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  look  out  and  prepare 
fbr  them  that’s  yet  to  come.  Thene  two  letters  shall  say 
to  Jad  Bannister  nothing  more  than,  ‘Look  forward, 
Jack  ;  there’s  no  use  in  looking  back  1  •  •  They’ll 

laugh,  may  be,  at  such  printing.  It’s  bad  enough,  sar- 
tin  ;  but  it’s  the  best  I  could  do.  There’s  a  mighty  ugly 
lean  to  that  M,  jest  as  if  it  was  a  tumbling  for’ard  npon 


'  the  C ;  yet  I  thought  I  had  got  the  two  running  pretty 
even  together.  Well,  there’s  no  helping  it  now.’  ’’ 

And  80  the  eimple,  true-hearted  lover  finishes 
his  reverent  task  alone  under  the  midnight  stars, 
and  goes  onward  again  to  life  and  duty. 

We  wish  our  split-hair  sentimentalists,  who 
I  have  flooded  the  press  with  a  weak,  mawkish 
I  sentimentalism,  would  give  us  anything  half  so 
manly-true  to  nature  and  worthy  of  a  manly 
heart  as  this  one  picture. 

Mr.  Simms  has  done  more  than  any  other 
writer  to  make  known  the  romantic  resources 
of  the  South,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  their 
gratitude  no  less  than  to  their  respect.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  South  Carolina  is  unusually  rich  in  stir¬ 
ring  adventure  from  its  earliest  inception,  and  Mr. 
Simms  has  done  much  to  make  it  known  .to  the 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  held  the 
one  feature  so  obnoxious  to  Northern  views  and 
principles  mostly  in  the  background. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Simms  we  can  say  little 
in  this  place,  having  already  exceeded  the  pre- 
I  scribed  limits  of  our  magazine  in  speaking  of 
I  his  prose.  As  we  read  these  we  are  sure  he  has 
I  capabilities  as  yet  unused.  He  has  imagination, 
i  perhaps  the  highest ;  thought  and  expression, 
I  often  turgid,  often  prosaic,  but  the  soul  of  a  poet 
I  most  certainly  underlies  all.  The  following  son¬ 
net  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  tone  and  thought 
of  the  writer.  To  our  mind,  it  is  apt  in  thought 
and  touching  in  expression : 

SONNET— FRIENDSHIP. 

Though  wronged,  not  harsh  my  answer  I  Love  is  fond. 
Even  pained,  and  rather  to  an  injury  bends 
Than  haurd  to  make  shipwreck  of  his  friends 
^  stormy  summons.  He  hath  naught  beyond 
For  consolation,  if  that  these  be  lost ; 

And  rather  will  he  bear  if  fortune  crossed. 

Flans  baffled,  hopes  denied,  then  take  a  tone 
Resentful,  with  a  quick  and  keen  reply 
To  hasty  passion  and  impatient  eye, 

Such  as  by  noblest  natnres  may  be  shown. 

When  the  mood  vexes.  Frendship  is  a  seed 
Needs  tendance  ;  yon  must  keep  it  fi«e  from  weed  ; 
Nor  if  the  tree  yield  sometime  bitter  fruit, 

Must  yon  tar  this  lay  ax  unto  the  root. 


SONNET— HELOI8E  TO  ABELARD . No.  V. 

BT  OlESS  BMITB. 

WbxX  first  I  saw  thee,  like  a  garden  fair, 

With  Iweexy  bights  whereon  the  cedars  grew. 

And  fountains  where  the  lordly  palm-tree  drew 
The  bird  of  Paradise  and  pheasant  rare  ; 

And  wildering  nightingales  the  dreamy  air 
Hade  adiing  sweet  with  music  ;  and  the  dew 
A  silvery  stream  of  softening  brightness  threw 
As  Dion  sheltered  her  Endymion  there, 

’Hid  passionate  violets,  screened  from  sun  ; 

And  virginly  the  lily  to  and  frn. 

Gleamed  like  a  censor  waved  by  sainted  Nnt^ 

I  said,  'tis  gorgeous,  full — there  cannot  grow 
A  blossom  more — but  here,  oh,  glorious  One, 

Am  I,  thy  palbd  rose,  in  thy  sweet  garden-show. 
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That  a  marked  change  is  at  work  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  our  country,  in  regard  to 
mental  appetite  and  mental  aliment,  grows  more 
and  more  apparent  by  every  day’s  experience. 
We  are  utterly  sickening  at  the  weakness  of  diet 
supplied  by  the  press  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
like  strong  men  and  women,  capable  of  whole¬ 
some  endurance  and  hardy  achievement,  are 
craving  nutriment  in  accordance.  In  this  view, 
we  perceive  that  many  authors  at  present  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  bookseller’s  shelves  will  ere  long 
be  so  much  dead  lumber — we  only  hope  that  as 
we  grow  able  to  bear  “  strong  meat,”  and  are 
learning  to  eschew  the  diet  of  “  babes,”  we  shall 
not  altogether  reject  and  demise  the  truly  es¬ 
thetic,  the  heavenly  manna. 

As  one  proof  of  our  position,  we  might  name 
the  growing  demand  for  biogn^ihical  literature 
and  works  of  travel.  Never,  probably,  in  the 
experience  of  American  letters  was  this  demand 
so  steady  and  emphatic  as  at  the  present  time. 
Flim.sy  novels  have  had  their  day,  and  even  the 
story-telling  authors  of  our  magazines  arc  fast 
fUliug  into  neglect  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  fla^,  blood  and  murder  narratives 
which  fiil  our  wcekiies,  and  which  weekly  cover 
the  walls  of  New  York  with  the  most  startling 
and  atrocious  placards,  will  meet  the  contempt 
and  disgust  they  so  much  merit,  and  the  author 
who  can  only  appeal  to  the  fancy  or  string 
an  idle  rhyme  will  scarcely  be  noted  among 
men  and  women  who  have  the  power  to  impart 
purpose  and  dignity  to  life  no  less  than  to 
awaken  the  best  aspirations. 

We  ask  now  for  human  representatives,  for 
individual  experiences,  the  struggles,  the  trials, 
and  the  triumphs  of  men  and  women  who  have 
greatly  endeavored ;  we  are  seeking  into  the 
elements  of  a  true  humanity,  and  doing  a  work 
silent  and  unobtrusive,  but  which  is  to  stamp  a 
new  era.  In  this  way,  also,  the  disposition  to 
learn  of  other  peoples,  to  study  their  history, 
their  degrees  of  culture,  their  development  as  a 
race,  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  this 
mental  change.  Books  of  travel,  even  although 
crude  and  egotistic,  affording  but  slight  claims 
to  literary  attention,  ore  eagerly  bought  up,  and 
out  of  the  multitudinous  chaff,  that  must  be  a 
dull  mind  which  cannot  gather  a  few  kernels  of 
pore  grain.  Dr.  Kane’s  work  was  most  admira¬ 
ble  in  this  respect  Mr.  Stephens’  travels  have 
all  the  freshness  of  romance.  Others  might  be 
named  of  more  or  lees  excellence,  the  sale  of 
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which  justifies  what  we  are  saying  of  the  grow- 
ing  demand  for  this  kind  of  reading. 

The  author  of  Roumania  has  very  nearly 
come  in  to  supply  a  need ;  indeed,  we  apprehend 
his  book  will  be  read  in  spite  of  its  defects— and 
when  wc  speak  of  defects  we  mean  relatively, 

I  for  when  a  writer  suggests  an  ideal  standard, 
and  yet  fails  to  realize  it  we  are  obliged  to  deal 
more  severely  by  him  than  we  should  otherwise 
da  His  approximations  to  excellence  must  tell 
against  him,  if  his  defects  are  many  and  striking. 
Mr.  Noyes  has  not  attempted  to  give  us  the  po¬ 
litical  BO  much  as  the  social  aspect  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  writes  about ;  he  aims  at  showing  the 
origin  of  national  proclivities,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  development  of  usages  and  character. 
This  is  not  the  highest  purpose  of  the  traveler, 
but  it  is  a  pleasing  one  ;  he  has  not  given  us  a 
book  of  mere  personal  experiences  and  impres- 
j  sions,  and  in  this  we  commend  his  naodcsty. 

He  sees  a  country  ancient  and  historic,  but 
!  whose  records  are  comparatively  little  known, 
I  and  he  aims  to  present  them  to  the  reader.  In 
doing  this,  wc  feel,  in  reading  his  book,  that 
1  much  of  it  might  have  been  written  by  the  stu- 
I  dent  in  his  library ;  it  lacks  that  sympathetic 
I  interest  which  necessarily  flows  from  the  page 
I  penned  in  the  freshness  of  inspiration.  Occa- 
!  sionally,  the  author  comes  down  from  a  somewhat 
I  ornate  flcld,  and  gives  us  a  simple  recital,  or  a 
i  chapter  of  flue  description,  both  of  which  go  to 
I  show  the  possession  of  abilities  of  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  order.  He  evidently  writes  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  only  checks  himself  at  intervals,  like 
a  man  who  puts  his  hand  over  the  bung  of  an 
overflowing  barreL  We  have  the  force  and  the 
drip  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  is  greatly  in 
earnest  and  full  of  his  subject,  and  abounding 
in  expression. 

Now  all  these  qualities  are  the  best  possible 
material  in  authorship,  and  go  far  to  endow  the 
author  with  force,  but  they  are  the  very  things 
to  render  him  turgid,  profuse,  and  recklessly 
careless — defects  pardonable  in  a  young  writer 
of  genius,  but  which  will  not  be  tolerated  under 
graver  pretensiona  Mr.  Noyes  has  written  a 
I  toight,  readable  book,  but  with  more  care,  a 
I  wholesome  curbing  and  courageous  erasure,  he 
I  might  have  afforded  a  rich  artistic  treat,  for  the 
ground  he  has  taken  to  himself  demands  not 
j  only  geniality  but  beautiful  effects.  He  can  do 
!  so  much  better  that  we  are  not,  prepared  to 
I  award  him  much  praise  for  well  doing.  He  is  a 
I  young  man  of  culture,  whom  we  are  not  willing 
to  see  neutralize  himself  by  any  inferior  produc¬ 
tion.  When  we  eat  persimmons,  we  prefer  they 
!  should  be  ripe ;  our  apples  must  not  be  windfalls. 
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In  Baying  this  much,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
the  book  is  a  failure ;  far  from  it,  we  Qnd  fault 
with  a  hurry  and  latitude  which  docs  the  author 
himself  injustice,  and  we  condemn  it  in  view  of 
this  more  sercre  taste  which  we  perceive  growing 
upon  the  public  mind,  which  critics  and  authors 
arc  bound  to  recognize  and  respect. 

Mr.  Noyes  calls  bis  book  Roumania,  and  ap¬ 
plies  the  term  Daco  Romans  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  immense  tracts  who.se  people  are  known 
as  Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  npon  the  lower 
Danube— a  country  settled  originally  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  above 
illustration  would  almost  beguile  one  into  the 
belief  that  he  looked  upon  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  in  preference  to  a  scene  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  It  represents  one  of  those  old 
Roman  ways,  which  seem  built  in  defiance  of 
time  and  space  by  these  masters  of  the  world — 
masters  who  deserved  to  be  such,  for  the  right 
is  with  the  master  able  to  uphold  it,  who,  wbon 
his  time  comes,  must  yield  to  another  force. 
Trajan’s  way  may  still  be  traced  for  nearly 
seventy  miles  along  the  Servian  side  of  the 
Danube,  where  it  forces  its  way  through  the 
Carpathian  and  Balkan  ranges  of  mountains. 
It  was  built  by  the  conqueror  at  the  close  of  the 
Dacien  campaign. 

The  author  has  been  studying  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  when  he  becomes  deter¬ 
mined  to  sec  “  foreign  countries,”  and  finds  him¬ 
self  a  traveler  down  this  ancient  and  classical 
river,  the  scene  of  so  many  events  of  historic 
interest  He  is  a  cheerful,  observant  man,  with 


no  jaundiced  spot  upon  his  mind  or  liver,  and 
therefore  the  better  able  to  reproduce  his  expe¬ 
riences  in  a  life-like  way.  The  following  is  in 
a  fine  descriptive  vein  : 

“  I  was  OD  deck  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  to 
see  the  sun  rise  above  the  Wallarliian  hills.  At  my  right 
were  the  Balkans.  Towering  with  clear,  sharp  outlines 
against  the  southern  sky,  they  bend  away  from  the  Iron 
Gate  toward  the  distant  Euxine,  a  continuous  chain  of 
forest-capped  giants.  In  like  manner,  at  the  north,  sweep 
away  the  Carpathians,  surpassing,  if  possible,  their  south¬ 
ern  rivals  in  hoary  magniScenec.  The  two  chains,  inclos¬ 
ing  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  form  a  grand  amphitheater, 
where  succe-ssive  hordes  of  harbarians  first  apiieared  on 
the  stage  of  Europe  to  open  the  ever-changing  scenes  of 
her  history.  It  was  on  the  plains  of  the  lower  Danube 
that  the  legions  of  Cyrus  melted  away  beneath  the  arrows 
of  the  Scythians  ;  there  Alexander  the  Great  fought  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  ;  there  millions  of  men  perished 
in  the  early  wars  of  the  Christians  and  the  Turks  ;  and  on 
that  terrain,  in  the  oracular  language  of  Napoleon,  “  the 
destiny  of  Europe  is  yet  to  be  determined.”  The  Danube, 
having  received  the  great  rivers  of  Uungaiy,  and  lashed 
with  its  myriad  streams  the  Tyrolean  and  Norican  Alps, 
rests  below  the  Iron  Gate  like  a  tired  giant,  and  falls  away 
to  the  Euxine,  ‘  a  broad,  silent,  magnificent  river.’ 

”  The  morning  air  was  of  Italian  softness.  Filmy  clouds 
of  vapor  bung  over  the  lazy  river  in  places  shadowed  by 
the  mountains,  like  flocks  of  white-breasted  swans,  or 
timid  spirits  that  flee  from  light  to  the  realms  of  darkness. 
How  daintily  they  danced  away  over  the  moving  waters, 
as  if  the  mists  loved  the  crystal  drops  from  which  the  sun 
had  set  them  free  I  The  wavy  com  fields  on  the  Servian 
hills  had  already  a  golden  hue,  indicating  the  climate  to 
be  more  friendly  than  on  the  slope  of  the  Carpathians. 
On  the  Servian  bank  opened  fine  vistas  of  villages  half 
concealed  in  a  sea  of  verdure,  and  hills  blushing  with 
purple  vineyards.  How  beautifully  the  great  river  took 
npon  her  bosom  the  shadows  of  the  forests  and  monn- 
tains,  and  tremblingly  pictured  them  there  with  all  their 
finery  of  green  and  gold  I 
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“  Steaming  down  the  ancient  later,  ever/  hour  carried  t 
me  further  within  the  portals  of  the  sultry  Orient.  Be¬ 
low  Widdln,  the  Danube  raries  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles  in  width,  and  rolls  away  to  the  Euxine  as  calm  and 
sluggish  as  the  pale  riTers  of  the  North.  The  long  reaches 
of  the  Amason  could  scarcely  bare  been  more  monotonous  | 
as  hour  after  hour  we  held  on  our  winding  conrse.  Mul- 1 
titudee  of  cranes  and  pelicans,  frightened  from  their  gro¬ 
tesque  poaitiona  by  the  splash  of  the  steamer,  took  refuge 
in  the  Wallaohian  swamps,  while  an  occasional  eagle 
rom  the  Carpathians  wheeled  abore  ns  In  airy  eircles,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  man. 

“  Here  and  there  the  northern  shore  is  fringed  with  im¬ 
mense  morasses,  the  home  of  wolves  and  bears,  and 
poisonons  miasmas.  Beyond  stretches  away  the  low  Wal- 
larhian  plain,  a  magniflcent  fleld  for  tbomoring  of  anniee, 
and  in  the  far  distance  the  eye  sometimes  catches  s4^t  of 
the  gentle  undulations  which  swell  into  the  Carpathians.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tardy  Turk,  no  less 
than  the  stereotyped  Chinese,  has  taken  up  the  | 
line  of  march  and  is  fhirly  on  the  high  road  of ; 
progress.  The  war  of  Western  Europe,  by  com-  j 
pclling  the  Eastern  nations  into  {Hxiximity  with  j 
their  more  advancing  brothers,  has  not  been 
without  its  results,  and  we  may  not  be  surprised 
at  any  time  to  learn  that  the  followers  of  Ma¬ 
homet  can  vie  with  their  Christian  allies  in  all 
the  vices  of  civilization — fraud,  perjury,  theft 
and  falsehood. 

■'  Id  the  crowd  of  Mussulmans  who  took  passage  on 
the  steamer,  I  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  European¬ 
ised  from  the  genuine  Asiatic.  The  latter,  the  Moslems 
of  the  old  school,  retain  the  magniflcent  white  turban, 
folded  in  the  ancient  Moslem  style;  the  broad  girdle, 
senring  as  a  receptacle  for  weapons,  piastres,  or  other 
personal  elfeets,  and  those  wondqyful  pantaloons,  so  j 
ample  below  the  waist,  and  so  narrow  above  the  ankle,  I 
as  if  purposely  designed  to  give  the  wearer  an  inexpressi-  j 
bly  awkward  appearance.  The  tailor’s  shears  indicate  I 
how  &r  the  ideas  of  the  West  have  gained  acceptance 
among  the  iaithfuL  The  turbans  become  reduced  to  the 
close-fltting  fez,  the  baggy  pants  contract  in  size,  the 
girdle  disappears,  the  French  coat  takes  the  place  of  the  | 
cumbrous  gown,  and  infidel  boots  supplant  the  shuflfling  | 
yellow  slippers,  so  easy  to  be  cast  off  when  the  Mussul-  | 
man  squats  upon  his  crooked  legs,  or  rubs  his  forehead  I 
upon  the  ground  in  prayer.  I  was  delighted  with  the  ^ 
opportunity  to  study  the  characteristics  of  those  well- 
bearded  Orientals  who  still  maintained  the  letter  and  the  ! 
spirit  of  the  Koran.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  look  upon 
their  noble  countenances,  so  honest,  so  dignified,  so  un¬ 
moved  by  all  that  was  passing  around  them. 

‘‘Cross-legged  on  little  mats  spread  upon  the  deck, 
they  smoked  their  long  chibouqua  in  silence ;  or,  collected 
in  groups,  without  leaving  their  national  posture,  con¬ 
versed  in  low  and  earnest  tones  of  voice,  but  with  a  grav¬ 
ity  unknown  to  the  politicians  of  the  West,  however 
trivial  the  subject.  There  is  something  genuine  in  the 
politeness  of  these  Orientals.  They  never  tread  upon 
each  other’s  toes,  or  interrupt  each  other’s  conversation. 
Haste,  they  say,  comes  of  Satan,  and  patience  is  the  key 
of  reason.  How  different  the  conduct  of  the  European¬ 
ized  Moslems  I  ’They  lounged  in  the  saloon,  dined  at  the 
public  table  upon  dishes  declared  by  the  Koran  to  be  nn- 
clean,  and  drank  as  freely  of  the  purple  juice  of  the 
gnM  as  if  the  Pio]dMt  bad  never  interdictedjts  me. 
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‘  Wine,  tobacco,  coffee  and  opium,’  say  the  Oriental 
poets,  ‘  are  the  four  cushions  of  the  sob  of  pleasure,  snd 
the  chief  elements  of  the  world  of  eqjoyment,’  while  the 
strict  interpreters  of  the  law  declare  them  to  be  ‘  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  and  the  four  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
licentiousness.’  ” 

Onr  young  bachelor  has  an  eye  for  the  femi¬ 
nines,  it  would  seem,  although  his  comments  do 
not  betray  any  very  marked  erudition  upon 
that  most  puzzling  of  sotjects.  He  is  giulty  of 
the  bad  taste  of  calling  a  woman  a/snude,  also, 
which  of  itself  is  enough  to  exclude  his  book 
fh)m  eyes  polite.  He  seems,  also,  to  have  been 
a  suffer  from  them  in  some  way,  we  infer 
when  he  says  “  tKe  eurimty  and  vanity  qf  tvvman 
are  beyond  reetraitU,”  for  this  is  too  sweeping  to 
hold  true,  and  therefore  the  remark  most  have 
its  origin  in  individual  experience.  Were  he  a 
married  man,  we  would  venture  to  quote  the 
anecdote  told  of  an  excellent  Quaker,  who, 
prompted  by  the  spirit,  was  fain  to  “  salute  ”  the 
honsehold  damsel  “  with  a  holy  kiss.”  Just  at 
the  moment  of  obeying  this  pious  injunctfon,  he 
perceives  his  good  wife  looking  in  at  the  door, 
when  he  was  led  to  cry  out,  “  Thee  better  quit 
peeping,  Hannah,  or  thee  may  breed  mischief  in 
the  family.”  Surely,  here  was  a  stretch  of  curi- 
oeiiy  beyond  all  manly  endurance,  but  which 
would  hardly  cause  any  suffering  to  a  bachelor. 

Here  are  some  wise  hints  and  inferences  go¬ 
ing  to  show  that  our  traveler  did  not  leave  his 
Yankee  wits  behind  him  when  he  started  for  the 
Orient.  A  Turkish  household — men,  women 
(females)  and  children — enter  the  steamer  at 
Necropolis : 

“  One  or  two  of  the  Turkish  females  were  really  beanti- 
ful,  a  fizet  which  they  naturally  did  not  wish  to  conceal, 
for  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  woman  are  beyond  re¬ 
straint.  I  made  free  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  Mussulman  but  a  few  months  old,  to  the  great 
horror  of  his  Nubian  nurse,  whose  pouting  lips  showered 
a  stream  of  imprecations  upon  my  beardless  chin  ;  but 
the  mother,  who  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  family, 
seemed  delighted  to  have  me  pull  the  cheeks  and  tickle 
the  ribs  of  the  laughing  boy.  If  you  would  gain  the 
mother’s  heart,  speak  kindly  to  her  child.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  ’Turkish  parents  treat  their  children  with 
peculiar  tenderness.  The  mothers  usually  nourish  their 
own  offspring,  but  when  from  necessity  that  duty  de¬ 
volves  upon  a  female  slave,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  her 
freedom.  One  is  witness  of  many  strange  things  among 
the  Moslems,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Turkish  mother  air¬ 
ing  an  ugly  dog  in  her  arms,  her  cherub  of  an  infant  at 
the  same  time  given  over  to  a  nurse  trudging  along  be¬ 
hind. 

I  ‘‘Notwithstanding  the  many  patriarchal  institutions 
of  the  Turks,  that  of  the  family  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  among  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  collecting 
around  the  family  fireside,  the  table,  or  the  altar.  The 
husband  eats  by  himself,  and  is  waited  upon  by  his 
wires,  who  make  their  meal  upon  what  remains.  The 
household  is  merely  an  aggregation  of  persons.” 

The  Turk  prefers  to  rtuse  a  family  of  boys. 
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und  is  filled  with  a  profoand  disgust  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  girl.  Unquestionably,  one  reason 
for  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of 
making  suitable  provision  for  a  sex  which  is  of 
little  or  no  account,  except  as  appendages  to 
luxury — therefore,  a  marriage  settlement  is  a 
momentous  and  not  always  an  easy  thing  to 
bring  about.  More  than  this,  a  wife  fresh  from 
Georgia  or  Circassia  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
one  of  a  tamer  civilization.  We  apprehend  this 
notion  about  girls  is  one  not  exclusively  Turk¬ 
ish: 

“  The  Urth  of  an  infiuit,  howcTer,  ia  an  important  event 
in  a  TuihLsh  houaehold,  eapeciall;  if  it  be  a  male.  Then 
the  doora  are  thrown  open  ;  frienda  come  in  to  congratu- 
late  the  father  and  mother  ;  the  parenta  can  hardijr  find 
worda  for  their  joj,  and  there  ia  no  end  to  the  rejoicinga 
and  feativitiea.  Ia  it  a  female  f — the  father  hanga  hia 
bead,  the  mother  ia  grieved,  the  fnenda  keep  away  ;  all 
regard  it  aa  a  aore  infliction  of  Providence,  and  the  leaa 
that  ia  aaid  about  the  unfortunate  affair  the  better.  One 
of  the  flrat  dutiea  to  be  performed  on  the  birth  of  a  child 
ia  to  whiaper  into  ita  right  ear,  '  There  ia  but  one  God, 
and  Mohammed  ia  hia  prophet.’  The  father  names  the 
Kona,  the  mother  the  daughters.  The  Moslem  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  mother  from  weaning  her  child  before  the  age 
of  two  years,  without  the  consent  of  the  father,  which, 
however,  is  usually  given  a  few  months  earlier.” 

So  important  is  religious  instruction  consid¬ 
ered  by  these  people,  that  a  unique  mode  of  im¬ 
parting  the  pious  unction  exists  among  them. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  speculate  as  to  the 
probable  amount  of  whipping  Young  America 
would  require  to  impart  to  him  an  odor  of 
sanctity : 

”  After  circumcision,  the  father  instructa  hia  son  in  the 


manner  of  making  the  ablutions  and  prayers.  The 
Prophet  enjoins  that  male  children  bo  taught  to  pray  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  and  recommends  the  use  of  the 
rod  if  they  are  not  profleient  at  the  age  of  ten.  Very 
few,  however,  pray  before  reaching  maturity,  and  then,  1 
am  afraid,  their  prayers  rarely  ascend  higher  than  their 
heads.” 

Traveling  in  Wallachia  is  not  without  its  haz¬ 
ards  and  iuconvcqjences : 

”  The  Daco- Romans  have  a  capital  substitute  fora  &st 
American  railway.  Nothing  can  be  more  primitive  than 
their  carutxat,  or  poet-wagons,  the  origin  of  which  most 
date  back  to  the  time  when  the  Scythians  wandered  over 
the  Wallachian  plains.  Not  a  particle  of  iron  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  four  diminutive  wheels,  upon 
which  is  fastened  a  wicker  basket,  resembling  a  crate  for 
crockery  ware,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  single  per¬ 
son  of  flexible  extremities  and  moderate  boirisontal  di¬ 
mensions. 

”  To  this  vehicle,  but  little  larger  than  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  uniting  in  itself  all  possible  inconveniences,  are  at¬ 
tached  by  meshes  of  rope  from  four  to  eight  Wallachian 
horses,  or  mares,  perhaps,  with  as  many  colts  frisking 
around  them.  The  traveler  imbeds  himself  in  the  fer¬ 
mented  hay,  which  ia  to  be  bis  only  cushion,  and  ia  sufll- 
ciently  supplied  with  thorns  to  keep  up  a  cutaneous  as 
well  as  mental  irritation.  The  lumya,  a  swarthy,  long¬ 
haired  Wallach,  wearing  a  slouched  hat  and  ample 
breeches,  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  leather  girdle, 
mounts  one  of  the  bind  horses  ;  and  at  his  shrill  cry  the  fleet 
little  steeds  lay  back  their  ears,  and  start  olT  at  a  speed 
that  sets  ordinary  locomotion  at  deflance.  Should  any  of 
the  wild-looking  horses  give  out,  they  are  abandoned  by 
the  to  be  picked  up  on  his  return.” 

The  mode  of  preparing  a  kid  for  eating  by 
the  gipeiea  reminds  one  of  the  tradition  quaintly 
hinted  at  by  Charles  Lamb  in  the  preparation 
of  the  pig,  the  adoption  of  which  method  he  die- 
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approves,  but  cvidentlj  with  a  wateriug  mouth, 
80  suggestive  is  it  of  gastronomic  completeness 
and  exceeding  tenderness  : 

“  Directly  in  front  of  the  khan  a  gipiy  was  engaged  in 
slaughtering  kids.  Having  cut  the  thioat  of  one  of  the 
animals,  and  permitted  it  to  bleed  safflc.ently,  he  drew  a 
oord  tightly  around  its  nock  below  the  incision.  Then 
puncturing  the  skin  on  one  of  the  fore  legs,  and  idacing 
liis  mouth  over  the  opening,  with  a  sucoession  of  efforts 
he  forced  the  air  under  the  integument,  and,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  inSated  the  kid  to  twice  or  three  times  its  former 
sise.  This  done,  and  the  air  confined  by  a  string  tied 
around  the  leg,  he  begun  to  beat  the  animal  vigorously 
with  a  rod.  1  did  not  understand  the  object  of  all  this, 
but  was  informed  by  the  butcher  that  the  beating  would 
make  the  kid’s  flesh  more  tender  and  delicate.” 

Tbc  legends  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
the  work,  are,  to  our  mind,  the  least  attractive 
feature  it  contains.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  oriental  turn  of  thought  and  expression, 
more  or  less  at  least,  and  we  soon  weary  of  its 
sensuousnesB  and  limited  range  of  ideas,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  verbose  metaphor.  The  betroth¬ 
als  of  the  Roumanians,  or  as  we  prefer,  Walla- 
chians,  arc  very  curious,  and  shouid  have  been 
given  with  less  pretentiousness — the  tone  of 
highfalutin  sentimentalism,  with  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  invested  his  descriptions,  detracts  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  interest  of  the  reader.  A 
plague  of  locusts  is  vigorously  given  : 

“The  greatest  plagues  of  the  Holdo-Wallachs,  espe¬ 
cially  those  inhabiting  the  plains,  are  the  clouds  of  lo- 
ensts  which  at  times  make  their  appearance  from  the 
xteppa  of  Southern  Russia.  They  occasioned  great  rav¬ 
ages  in  the  year  1825,  but  in  1828-9  yisited  the  Principal¬ 
ities  in  such  multitudes  as  to  Intcroept  for  hours  the  light 
of  the  sun,  destroying  the  crops,  and  in  some  localities 
leaving  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  behind.  A  few  hoars 
sufficed  to  transform  an  oasis  into  a  desert,  for  ‘  every 
locust,’  says  a  Russian  proverb,  *  bites  like  a  horse,  eats 
at  voraciously  as  a  wolf,  and  digests  what  it  devours  more 
easily  and  quickly  tlian  any  other  animal.’  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  had  come.  The 
most  superstitious  of  them  would  not  assist  in  chasing 
the  locusts  into  the  rivers,  or  help  drive  them  away,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  were  sent  by  l*roridence,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  disturbed.  In  other  places,  as  soon  as  a  cloud 
of  locusts  made  its  appearance  on  the  horizon,  the  people, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  ran  together,  and  with 
hand-bells,  guns,  drums,  and  tin  pans,  set  up  such  a  din 
as,  not  unfrequently,  to  frighten  away  the  winged 
scourges. 

“  Smoke  was  found  to  be  still  more  effective.  When 
the  locusts  showed  themselves  in  the  air,  immense  bon¬ 
fires  of  straw  and  prairie  grass  were  kindled,  which  seme- 
Umes  caused  the  locusts  to  change  their  direction,  but 
occasionally  brought  about  the  very  evil  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent.  The  last  ranks,  neither  seeing  nor 
being  sensible  of  the  smoke,  pushed  those  before  them 
into  the  flames  ;  the  heaps  of  victims  extinguished  the 
fire,  and  the  entire  hort  then  settled  down  upon  the  earth 
and  began  their  ravages. 

“  It  was  calculated  that  one  of  these  clouds  of  locusts, 
many  square  acres  in  extent,  and  so  thiA  as  to  shade  the 
earth  like  a  pavilion,  contained  at  least  one  billion  of  insects. 


They  turned  from  their  course,  on  either  side,  to  devas¬ 
tate  the  gardens  in  the  cities  and  villages  ;  and  were  so 
numerous  as  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  At  times  they  rested  only  for  a  moment,  and 
then  flew  away  to  give  placo  to  myriads  of  others.  They 
could  be  beard  at  a  great  distance,  suck  was  the  noise 
made  by  their  wings.  The  people  were  seized  with  terror 
upon  their  approach.  The  locusts  fell  upon  the  ground 
with  the  force  of  large  hailstones  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  doors,  the  windows,  and  even  the  chimneys 
against  them.  In  some  instances,  the  inhabitants  were 
successful  in  driving  the  swarms  of  insects  into  a  lake,  or 
into  the  sea.  The  advance  guard  would  iail  into  the 
water  and  form  small  floating  islands,  upon  which  myri¬ 
ads  upon  myriads  then  settled  down  in  solid  living  masses 
three  feet  in  depth.  If  the  wind  blew  from  the  shore  they 
all  perished  ;  otherwise  they  sometimes  managed  to  get 
back,  and  after  drying  their  wings  resumed  their  flight. 

“  When  the  sun  shines,  the  locusts  generally  fly  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  earth,  but  in  dark,  cloudy 
weather,  so  low  that  a  man  who  is  encountered  by  the  lo¬ 
custs  is  obliged  to  turn  his  back  upon  them  and  stand 
firmly  until  they  hare  passed.  The  young  locusts  show 
themselves  in  the  first  days  of  Spring,  and  attain  their 
full  size,  about  two  inches  in  length,  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  females  deposit  fifty  to  sixty  eggs  in  the 
earth  in  the  month  of  August,  after  which  both  males 
and  females  perish.” 

Tho  following  Btory  is  in  a  fine  vein  of  nai> 
rative,  and  not  without  its  latent  good-natured 
satire : 

“  The  bazaars  are  the  resort  of  the  idlers  of  Stambonl. 
They  often  become  the  theater  of  curious  intrigues  and 
entanglements  from  the  fimt  that  Turkish  females  enjoy 
more  freedom  there  than  in  other  publio  places.  On  a 
certain  day,  not  many  months  ago,  says  RoUand,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Moslem  female  might  have  been  seen  standing  before 
one  of  the  shops  of  the  Bezestan.  Her  eyes,  moist  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of  agitation,  and  an  appearance  of  discontent 
which -the  transparent  yarmdk  did  not  conceal,  indicated 
that  she  wu  not  at  that  moment  experiencing  the  philo- 
sophical  quietude  which  her  religion  both  recommends 
and  inspires. 

“  ‘See,’  said  she  to  the  aged  female  who  accompanied 
her ;  ‘  see,  my  mother,  if  my  objections  to  this  union  are 
not  well  founded.  A  husband  who  is  old,  ugly  and  infirm  t 
Who  says  he  is  enamored  of  me,  when  he  is  only  jealous  I 
Who  bestows  ten  times  less  care  upon  me  than  upon  the 
chief  of  his  wives  I  Who  lets  me  languish  in  solitude, 
without  procuring  me  a  single  pleasure  I  He  is  rich,  it  is 
true  ;  but  he  is  also  avaricious  ;  and  what  advantage  to 
me  is  bis  wealth,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  share  it  with 
him?  See  how  1  am  clothed  I  What  jewels  does  he  give 
met  Hs  would  even  forbid  me  to  visit  my  parents  and 
friends  I  Ah !  I  do  not  see  a  female  pass  by  withont  sigh¬ 
ing  for  her  lot ;  and  especially  do  I  envy  those  Fnnk  la¬ 
dies  who  act  as  they  wish,  who  speak  as  they  please,  and 
whose  husbands  adorn  them  with  the  choicest  presents 
afforded  by  the  Btzatan .” 

‘‘At  the  conclusion  of  this  philippic,  to  which  the 
mother  listened  attentively,  the  two  Mussulman  ladies 
entered  the  shop,  filled  with  Moslem  and  Christian  pur¬ 
chasers,  who  regarded  with  sileut  admiration  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  discontented  Ayssha. 

‘‘  They  were  followed  by  a  young  man  whose  dress  and 
figure  marked  him  for  a  child  of  the  Orient.  He  was  a 
Invantine,  the  only  son  of  an  opulent  Genoese  ffimily  long 
established  in  Constantinople.  Understanding  Tnrkiah 
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in  a  lov  ton*  of 
Toico  addressed  the  tsir 
Ajresha.  While  the 
mother  was  engaged  in 
looking  orer  the  cash¬ 
meres  and  Jewels,  the 
youth  poured  into  the 
ears  of  the  beautiful 
Moslem  that  intoxica¬ 
ting  melody  of  words 
which  always  &scin- 
ates  the  daughters  of 
Ere.  A  half  hour  more, 
and  the  enamored  one 
liad  accepted  the  pres¬ 
ent  of  a  magnificent 
necklace.  It  was,  more- 
orer,  secretly  arrang^ 
should  retnm 
the  next  day,  under  the 
pretext  of  paying  the 
generous  Lersntine. 
The  meeting  on  the 
morrow  was  followed 
by  another  and  an¬ 
other.  The  mother, 
deceived  at  first,  after¬ 
ward  became  an  ac- 
domplice,  and  the  two 
irooers  were  shortly  the 
most  passionate  and 
happy  lovers  in  the 
world. 

'*  The  Jealous  and  av¬ 
aricious  old  husband 
happened  to  be  de¬ 
tained  in  Syria  Im¬ 
portant  business.  As 
had  no  eunneh, 
Ayesha  lived  under  the 
protection  of  her  own 
family,  and  enjoyed  al¬ 
most  unlimited  ftee- 


perfrctly,  he  had  not  lost  a  word  of  the  conversation. 
His  curiosity  was  excited  to  learn  more  cnneeming  the 
lair  Moslem  of  nineteen  Summers.  The  latter  lavished 
naif  terms  of  admiration  upon  the  marvels  of  taste  and 
beauty  exhibited  by  the  merchant.  Chagrined  at  not 
being  able  to  make  so  valuable  purchases  as  the  Christian 
ladies,  she  criticised  their  dress  with  cutting  raillery,  and 
laughed  outright  when  the  poor  Europeans  attempted  to 
try  on  the  bracelets  and  slippers  designed  for  the  more 
delicate  limbs  of  the  daughters  of  the  Orient.  Then  her 
former  sadness  retnmed,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
divan,  saying  in  a  tow  voice,  'How  happy  are  these 
Christians  in  having  husbands  whom  they  love,  and  by 
whom  they  are  beloved  I’ 

“The  moment  was  ihvorable  for  a  suitor.  Such,  in 
fact,  our  levantine  had  already  become.  He  approached. 


“  But  the  best  things 
have  an  end. 

“  The  husband  re¬ 
turned  to  Btambonl  the 
very  moment  when 
least  expected.  On  see- 
inghim  enter  his  house, 
Ayesha,  without  calcu¬ 
lating  the  consequences 
of  such  a  step,  fled  to  her  lover  ;  and  the  latter  was  under 
the  necessity  of  disclosing  the  bonne  aemtun  to  his  parents, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  be  would  live  or  die  with 
the  object  of  his  affection.  In  former  times,  they  would 
have  been  bound  together  in  a  leathern  sack  and  made  to 
kiss  the  blue  waves  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  first  care  was 
to  conceal  them.  The  Siardinian  minister  was  induced  to 
Intercede,  but’  limited  his  good  offices  to  the  levantine. 
The  latter  protested  that  if  separated  from  Ayesha,  he 
would  deliver  himself  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities. 

“  The  young  wiib  had  a  sister  attached  to  the  service 
of  one  of  the  sultanas,  who  offered  to  intercede  for  her. 
Informed  that  they  were  willing  to  overlook,  in  part,  her 
offense,  she  responded  that  death  was  preferable  to  a 
separation  from  her  lover.  This  persistent  heroism  in  a 
passion  so  sincere  interested  every  one  acquainted  with 
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the  eiicuButenec*.  High  dignitsriee  interferad,  end  the 
offending  ones  were  enebled  to  take  refuge  on  board  the 
eteamer  for  Egypt  The  Genoeee  merchant  at  laat  in¬ 
duced  the  TurUah  huaband  to  repudiate  hie  wife,  in  oon- 
aideration  of  HTeral  tbooiand  piaetrei.  Difference  in 
religion  then  remained  the  only  obetacle  to  a  onion  pur- 
■ued  through  lo  many  diBcoltiei.  Thua,  at  protent,  the 
father  of  the  Levantine  maintaina  that  Ayeaha  it  about 
to  become  a  Chriatiao,  while  the  mother  of  Ayeaha  inaiata 
that  the  young  huaband  it  on  the  point  of  embracing  the 
faith  of  lalam.  After  all,  what  mattera  itt  God  ii  great  I 
and  the  religion  of  lovera— it  it  not  lovef” 

We  regret  that  so  little  of  the  book  is  do- 
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voted  to  the  obeervstions  and  experiences  of  the 
traveler  himself,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have 
no  rig^t  to  complain  of  this,  as  it  did  not  enter 
into  the  original  plan  of  the  author ;  but  the  in¬ 
dications  occasionally  given  show  both  tact  and 
spirit  Of  Florence  Nightingale,  tiie  wonderful 
and  beautiful  child  of  soul,  barely  a  mention  is 
made.  Of  himself  he  says : 

“  At  thia  point  of  mfhurratiTe,  it  ia  proper  to  allude 
more  fully  to  the  Turkiah  service,  and  to  my  own  connection 
with  the  Ottoman  army.  On  my  arrival  at  Bucharest,  the 
last  of  Augiut,  I  Immediately  called  upon  the  English 
Consul  General  to 
place  myself  under 
hia  protection,  there 
being  no  American 
agent  in  the  Prin- 
cipahtiea.  At  hia 
house  I  met  Uuzu 
Pacha,  an  English 
officer  who  had 
>  greatly  distingiiisli 
ed  himself  in  South¬ 
ern  Africa,  and  held 
the  rank  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  Omer  Pacha’s 
staff.  He  desired 
me  to  accept  of  the 
poaHSon  of  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  ToiUah 
Army,  phy  skaaot  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  in 
great  demand.  A 
few  days  afterward, 
we  called  upon  Omer 
Pacha,  who  also  re- 
qnested  that  I 
should  remain.  An 
order  was  given  me 
to  join  a  regiment 
in  the  camp  outside 
the  dty  barrier,  but 
my  attention,  dur 
ing  a  stay  of  six 
weeks,  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to 
the  inmates  of  the 
hoepitais  and  a  few 
Rnssian  prisoners. 
The  enemy  had  re¬ 
treated,  so  that 
there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active 
field  service  short 
of  the  Crimea,  For 
a  time  the  cholera 
raged  fearfully  in 
the  army.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Boyard 
palaces  were  con¬ 
verted  into  hospi¬ 
tals  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts, 
4,000  men  were 
swept  away  by  the 
'  frightful  pesti- 

ST  non.  lenoe.” 
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The  book  ia  filled  mostly  with  material  aside 
from  the  profession  of  the  author,  although  he 
does  not  fail  to  give  us  some  interesting  data 
in  regard  to  medical  lights  in  the  Orient : 

“  ComparatiTcIj  few  Tarbi  praetioe  medicine.  The  pro- 
fesson  of  the  healing  art  in  Turkey  are  moxtly  Greek  and 
Italian  adventurers,  who  make  the  simple  Moslems  the 
dupes  of  their  charlatanism.  Even  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  professionally  in  the  seraglio,  and  penetrate  the 
mysterious  harems  of  the  Turki^  grandees,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  administer  preparations  followed  by  the  most  fatal 
effects.  The  imperial  license  to  practise  anywhere  in  the 
Sultan’s  dominions  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  piastres. 
The  Turks  do,  indeed,  profess  to  teach  medicine  in  the 
schools  attached  to  the  mo-sques  after  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Arab  authors,  but  the  practice  is  founded  upon  no 
deBnite  system.  Their  simple  remedies,  however,  are 
usually  more  efficacious  than  the  trratment  dictated  by 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  The  be¬ 
liever  in  ffitality  does  not  fear  death ;  and  this  is  the 
principal  reason  why,  in  times  of  the  plague,  the  Turks 
suffer  less  than  the  timid  Christians. 

“The  Mussubiwn  will  not  submit  to  surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  and  coiLsequently  but  one  amputation  took  place 
daring  the  entire  siege,  when  judicious  medical  treatment 
might  have  saved  thousarals  of  lives.  Of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  wounded  sent  over  to  Widdin,  after  the  battle  of  Ce- 
tate,  but  five  ever  recrossed  the  river.” 

The  thought  of  the  medical  profession  natu¬ 
rally  suggests  the  cemetery,  “God’s  Acre,” 
sometimes  filled  without  warrant  therefor. 

“The  cerrreteries  of  Pern  and  Scutari  are  the  Hyde 
Park  and  Champs  Eiysees  of  imperial  fctamboul.  Cool 
and  shady  retreats  are  they  ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
particularly  during  the  Moslem  festivals,  when  a  greater 
degree  . .  liberty  is  ettjoyed  by  the  female  sex,  groups  of 
vailed  women  may  be  seen  seated  on  the  grass  or  the 
feUen  monuments,  sportive  and  merry,  even  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  black  eunuchs  who  act  as  their  attending 
genii.  But  a  few  feet  distant,  perhaps,  a  lovely  being  is 
weeping  over  a  newly-filled  grave  ;  or,  to  soothe  the  pas¬ 
sionate  grief  of  a  widowed  heart,  is  planting  flowers  in 
the  tear-molstcned  earth — flowers  as  sweet  as  those 
which  Rousseau  placed  in  the  chamber  of  his  djring 
Heloise. 

“  Woman  is  ever  kind — ever  devotional ;  and  where  the 
stoical  Mussulman  thinks  it  unmanly  to  shed  a  tear,  the 
Circassian,  bought  with  his  gold,  finds  no  other  solace 
for  her  grief. 

“  The  Turks  regard  their  sojourn  in  Europe  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  encampment.  They  love  the  soil  of  Asia,  which 
belongs  to  Islam,  and  whence  sprang  the  Ottoman  dy¬ 
nasty  ;  and  prefer  sepulture,  however  humble,  in  Scu¬ 
tari,  to  a  resGng  place  ever  so  beautiful  In  magnificent 
Pent  or  sylvan  Eyout.  Every  hour  of  the  day,  dark  pro¬ 
cessions  hie  across  the  Bosphorus  with  muflied  oar,  and 
mount  the  narrow  way  leading  up  to  the  chosen  burial 
place  of  Islam,  fitly  named  the  "  Ladder  of  Death.”  On 
this  spot,  crowded  with  perennial  cypress  and  memorial 
stone,  we  witness,  in  strange  contrast,  the  indecent  haste 
of  Turkish  burials,  and  the  dreamy  pleasure-seeking  of 
the  Orientals — ^the  most  touching  exhibitions  of  sorrow, 
and  the  liveliest  manifestations  of  joy,  with  littleness  and 
greatness,  poverty  and  splendor,  pollntion  and  purity, 
mingling  with  the  dust  side  by  side.” 

Despite  of  some  aifectatioD,  the  Roumania  is 


a  book  of  interest.  Onr  traveler  is  not  a  mere 
living  locomotive ;  he  is  evidently  more  at 
home  with  books  than  men,  and  everywhere 
through  the  interesting  region  which  he  visits, 
yon  perceive  that  he  links  the  reminiscences  of 
his  more  studious  hours  with  the  associations  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  sojourns.  Some¬ 
times,  also,  a  sweet  pathos  mingles  with  his  ob¬ 
servations,  as  he  contrasts  the  state  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  to-day  miserable  and  besotted,  with  what 
it  was  in  its  day  of  power.  lie  is  a  dreamer, 
more  than  tourist.  At  every  temptation,  he  is 
ready  to  turn  away  from  the  rough  highway 
I  before  him,  to  solace  himself  in  the  delectable 
gardens  of  a  lively  fancy. 

We  might  extract  more  lilierally,  for  ft'eqnent 
passages  abound,  such  as  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  language  by  the  intervention  of  pan¬ 
tomime,  &c. : 

I  "  Pilaff,  the  crowning  glory  of  every  Turkish  repast, 
was  brought  on  ;  but  I  determined  to  have  a  chicken 
wherewith  to  finish  my  evening  meal.  I  could  think  of 
the  Turkish  word  for  wings  and  legs,  but  was  unable  to 
call  to  mind  the  phra-so  for  the  tout  emernUc,  roasted 
nicely  upon  coals.  An  idea  struck  me.  Rising  to  my 
feet,  I  gave  a  tremendous  crow,  which,  for  once  in  my 
experience,  burst  the  floodgates  of  Ottoman  gravity,  and 
probably  immortaliced  me  in  the  estimation  of  my  com 
panions.  Then  they  smoked  their  pipes  gravely,  and 
exclaimed,  ‘God  is  great  I’  After  that  philulogical  tri¬ 
umph,  the  fowl  was  quickly  forthcoming.  And  here¬ 
after,  when  those  statuesque  Moslems  meet  together  in 
the  khan  of  Bashardshik,  they  will  doubtless  tell  of  the 
bowadji  who  spoke  to  them  os  they  had  never  heard  nun 
speak  before. 

In  conclusion,  wc  must  again  repeat  our  re¬ 
gret  that  a  book  so  evidently  well-timed  had 
not  been  prepared  with  more  care,  for  it  might 
have  been  made  os  interesting  as  the  travels  of 
Anacharsis,  and  we  ore  confident  that  the  times 
demand  all  the  care  we  have  intimated.  It  is, 
however,  notwithstanding  some  suspicious  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  Oriental  persiflage,  a  work  that 
will  be  read. 

I  A  Good  Motto. — The  maker  of  a  new  clock 
,  for  Temple  Hall,  London,  was  desired  to  wait 
'  on  the  benchers  of  the  Temple  for  a  suitable 
;  motto  to  be  placed  upon  it  After  several  in- 
!  effectual  applications,  he  came  just  as  they  had 
I  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  on  a.<>king  for  the  motto, 
i  one  of  them  testily  replied — “  Go  about  your 
I  business.”  Taking  this  as  an  answer  to  his 
i  question,  he  placed  it  on  the  clock.  The  bench- 
jers,  though  at  first  surprised,  concluded  that 
!  there  could  be  no  better  motto ;  so  that,  ever 
'since,  the  Temple  clock  has  continued  to  re- 
^mind  lawyers  and  others  to  go  about  their 
business. 


Now,  by  my  sooth,  ”  said  Kempion, 

“  This  fiery  beast  I’ll  gang  and  see.” 

And  by  my  sooth  said  ^egramonr, 

“  Ify  ae  brother.  I’ll  gang  wi’  thee.” 

Then  bigged  hae  they  a  bonny  boat, 

And  they  hae  set  her  to  the  sea ; 

Bat  a  mile  before  they  reached  the  shore, 
Aronnd  them  she  gared  the  red  fire  flee. 


Com  heir,  com  heir,  ye  freely  fee'd, 
And  lay  yoar  head  low  on  my  knee. 
The  heariest  weird  I  will  you  read. 
That  erer  was  read  to  gay  ladye. 
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0  SegruDOOT,  keep  the  boet  aflcwt, 

And  let  her  na  the  Und  o’w  near ; 

For  thia  wicked  heart  will  enre  gae  mad, 
And  Mt  fire  to  a'  the  land  and  mair.” 


He  has  louted  him  o’er  the  dixsjr  ciag, 
And  gien  the  monster  kisses  ane ; 
Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 

The  lleryest  beast  that  erer  was  seen. 


Bjn»  has  he  bent  an  arblast  bow, 
And  aimed  an  arrow  at  her  head 


Till  Kempion,  the  kingiH  son. 

Cam  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me. 


And  swore  if  she  didna  qnit  the  land, 
Wi’  that  same  shaft  to  shoot  her  dead. 


He’s  lonted  him  o’er  the  Ertmere  crag, 
And  he  has  gi’en  her  kisses  tara  ; 
Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam. 

The  fierjest  beast  that  erer  yon  saw. 


0  out  of  mj  rtythe  I  winna  rise, 

(And  it  is  not  for  the  awe  o’  thee,) 
Till  Kempion ,  the  kingis  son, ' 

Com  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  Uas  me. 


KEHPION. 


6<7 


“  O  out  of  my  den  1  winaa  tita, 

Nor  fle«  it  tor  tbo  fear  o’  Umo, 

Till  Kempion,  that  oourtaoui  knight, 
Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thriee  kiai  me.” 

He’s  looted  him  o’er  the  lofty  crag, 

And  he  haa  gi’en  her  kiaaee  three  ; 
Awa  ahe  gaed,  and  again  ahe  cam. 

The  loTcUeat  ladya  e’er  oooU  be  t 


And  by  my  Booth,”  aaya  Kempion, 

“Ky  ain  true  lore,  (tor  thia  ia  ahe,) 

Tliey  aurely  had  a  heart  o’  atane. 

Could  put  thee  to  aueh  miaery. 

O  waa  it  warwolf*  in  the  wood? 

Or  waa  it  mermaid  in  the  aeaf 
Or  waa  it  man  or  rile  woman. 

My  ain  true  lore,  that  mia-ahaped  thee  f” 


”  It  waana  warwolf  in  the  wood. 

Nor  waa  it  mermaid  in  the  aea ; 

But  it  waa  my  wicked  atep-mother. 
And  wae  and  areary  may  ahe  be  I” 

O,  a  hearler  weird  aball  light  her  on, 
Than  ever  fail  on  vile  woman ; 

Her  hair  ahall  grow  rough. 

And  her  teeth  grow  lang. 

And  on  her  four  feet  ahall  ahe  gang. 

“  None  ahall  take  pity  her  upon ; 

In  Woimeawood  ahe  aye  ahall  waa  ; 

And  leUered  ahall  ahe  nerer  be, 
mi  St.  Mungo  come  orer  the  aea.” 

And  aigfaing,  aaid  that  weary  wight, 

“  I  doubt  that  day  I’ll  nerer  aee !” 


[Sir  Walter  Scott  aajra  the  ballad  of  Kempion  aeema, 
from  the  namea  of  the  peraonagea  and  the  nature  of  the 
adventure,  to  hare  been  an  old  metrical  romance  de¬ 
graded  into  a  ballad  by  the  lapao  of  time  and  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  recitera.  The  alluaion  to  the  “  arblaat  bow  ” 
would  aeem  to  alBx  the  compoaitioB  to  a  remote  date. 
Thia  cnrkraa  old  legend,  or  a  one,  haa  been  pre- 

aerred  in  aereral  different  ballada  ;  one  ia  aaid  to  data  aa 
far  back  aa  1270,  by  Duncan  Fratier,  and  another  of  mod¬ 
em  date  by  MotherwelL] 


*  Warwolf  aigniSea  a  magician,  poaaeaaing  the  power 
of  tranaformiog  himaelf  into  a  woli^  tor  the  purpoaa  of 
ravage  and  deatruction. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  JOE  BETTYS. 
Althouoh  the  event  of  ■which  we  are  about  to 
apeak  created  no  peculiar  excitement  at  the 
time  out  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  its 
occurrence,  and  has  been  noticed  by  but  few 
historians,  yet  it  was  one  of  manifold  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  and  thickly-settled 
section  of  the  country,  where  it  occasioned  the 
most  intense  interest  for  a  time. 

Joseph  or  “  Joe  ”  Bettys,  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  was  a  resident  of  Ballston  when  the 
Revolution  commenced,  and  early  took  sides  | 
with  the  Republicans.  A  sergeant’s  warrant  j 
was  procured  for  him,  and  ho  joined  Colonel  j 
Wynkoop’s  regiment ;  but  his  temper  and  dispo-  j 
sition  were  so  intractible  that  he  was  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ranks  for  some  act  of  insubordina¬ 
tion.  His  friends,  however,  knowing  his  charac¬ 
ter  for  determined  bravery  and  courage,  and  un- 
williog  that  his  services  should  be  lost  to  the 
country,  procured  another  warrant  for  him,  and 
had  him  transferred  to  the  fleet,  under  Arnold, 
on  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  naval  battle  which 
soon  afterward  occurred  he  eminently  distin- 
gmished  himself  for  daring  and  indomitable  gal¬ 
lantry,  and,  all  the  officers  on  board  hie  ves¬ 
sel  having  been  killed  or  wounded,  he  took  the 
command  himself,  and  fought  her  with  the  ut¬ 
most  intrepidity,  until  General  Waterbury — 
Arnold’s  second  in  command — was  obliged  to 
order  him  to  repair  with  the  survivors  of  his 
crew  on  board  of  his  own  vessel.  Here  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  flght  with  the  reckless  contempt  of 
danger  peculiar  to  his  disposition,  until  this 
vessel  in  turn  became  crippled,  the  General 
woundi'd.  most  of  the  crew  killed,  and  only  Bet¬ 
tys  and  two  others  left  in  a  fighting  condition, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Canada,  and 
while  there  Bettys  was  seduced  from  his  alle¬ 
giance,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  with  the  rank  of  ensign.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  rendered  his 
services  as  a  messenger  and  a  spy — in  which  ca- ! 
pacities  he  was  almost  constantly  employed— of 
great  value,  and  his  fearful  and  bloodthirsty  dis¬ 
position  made  him  a  formidable  enemy.  During 
one  of  his  misaons  he  was  captured,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  the  gallows.  He  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  suffer  death,  but  the  entreaties  of  his 
aged  parents,  and  the  influence  of  many  fnends, 
obtained  a  pardon  at  the  hands  of  General 
Washington.  Instead  of  feeling  grateful  for 
this  act  of  generosity,  his  feelings  were  very 
much  embittered  by  the  danger  he  had  escaped, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  regaining  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  From  this  time  he  seemed  to  have  cast 


aside  all  vestiges  of  humanity,  and,  guided  by 
all  the  dictates  of  a  fiendish  natnre,  without  the 
slightest  compunctions  of  conscience,  or  feelings 
of  pity  or  commisseration,  he  raj^ged  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  his  early  home,  becoming  a  scourge 
to  his  former  friends  and  neighbors.  Possessed 
of  an  uncommon  amount  of  shrewdness  and  in¬ 
telligence  for  one  in  his  station  in  life,  powerful 
and  athletic,  cold,  revengeful  and  cruel,  inflexi¬ 
ble  in  his  determination,  untiring  in  his  pur¬ 
poses,  and  knowing  no  fear,  he  was  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  e.Ycite  terror  among  the  people  of  the 
border  settlementa  With  a  desperate  boldness 
seldom  equaled,  he  eschewed  all  disguises,  and 
made  his  appearance  openly  in  the  midst  of  the 
settlers — sometimes  alone,  at  others  accompa¬ 
nied  by  kindred  spirits — and  never  taking  his 
departure  without  leaving  mourning,  misery  and 
sorrow  in  his  track.  He  proclaimed  himself  an 
outlaw,  and  dared  any  to  attempt  his  capture, 
saying  he  was  as  careless  of  his  own  life  as  he 
should  be  of  the  lives  of  those  who  should  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  task.  He  declared  that  he  would 
never  be  taken  alive,  and  that  his  death  would 
be  fearfully  avenged  by  his  followers  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  should  cause  it.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  his  name  became 
as  terrific  to  the  settlers  as  were  those  of  the 
bold  buccaneers  of  old  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  -or  that  he  should  for  a  time  be 
successful  in  his  murderous  forays  against  the 
Republicans.  He  seized  the  persons  of  many 
of  the  most  influential  and  active  Whigs,  whom 
he  carried  to  Canada,  subjecting  them  to  the 
most  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  by  the  way. 
Such  08  he  entertained  a  particular  resentment 
against  lost  their  dwellings  by  fire,  and  some¬ 
times  their  lives.  His  boldness  and  audacity  bad 
so  increased  by  the  success  of  his  expeditions 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  made  an  eruption  into 
the  city  of  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  abduct¬ 
ing  the  person  of  General  Schuyler.  There  were 
those,  however,  bold  and  fearless  enough  to  un¬ 
dertake  his  capture,  and  many  were  the  attempts 
made  for  that  purpose  before  success  crowned 
the  effort.  It  was  successful  at  last,  and  occurre<l 
in  the  following  manner ;  Three  men,  residents 
of  Ballston,  hearing  that  a  suspicious  stranger 
had  been  seen,  thoroughly  armed,  and  on  snow 
shoes,  making  his  way  toward  the  house  of  a 
well-known  loyalist,  and  satisfied  of  the  identity 
of  the  man,  determined  to  make  a  bold  and 
strenuous  effort  to  take  him  alive.  Their  names 
were  Corey,  Perkins  and  Fulmer ;  and,  having 
armed  themselves,  they  started  in  pursuit.  The 
trail  led  them  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  house 
^  of  the  Tory  before  mentioned,  which  they  ap- 
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could  seize  his  pistols  he  was  himself  seized  in 
the  powerful  grasp  of  two  of  the  intrepid  men, 
while  the  third  presented  his  bayonet  at  his 
breast,  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
did  not  surrender.  Unarmed  as  he  was,  it  cost 
a  herculean  struggle  to  overcome  him,  and  bind 
his  limbs  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape.  The 
three  were  an  overmatch  for  him,  however,  and 
he  was  at  length  secured.  After  awhile  he  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  smoke,  and  as  he  was 
lighting  his  pipe  he  was  seen  to  cast  srtnething 
into  the  Are,  which  was  immediately  seized,  and 
proved  to  be  a  hollow  ball,  containing  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  cypher  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  an 


proached  with  the  utmost  circumspection ;  and, 
upon  peering  into  the  windows,  they  discovered 
the  object  of  their  search  seated  at  the  table, 
discussing  a  hearty  meal.  He  seemed  prepared 
for  an  emergency,  for  his  pistols  lay  on  either 
side  of  him,  ready  to  his  hand,  while  his  rifle 
stood  between  his  knees,  the  muzzle  resting  in 
the  hollow  of  his  shoulder.  Having  arranged 
their  plan,  they  suddenly  burst  open  the  door, 
and  in  an  instant  were  upon  the  miscreant,  who 
did  not  yield  without  a  fearful  contest.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  discharge  his  rifle,  but  having  neg¬ 
lected  to  remove  the  deerskin  covering  of  the 
lock,  did  not  succeed  in  so  doing ;  and  before  he 
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order  for  thirty  guineas  on  its  delivery,  lie 
plead  hard  with  his  captors  for  permission  to 
bum  the  papers,  and  offered  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  privilege.  All  his  offers  were  refused 
with  scorn,  and  becoming  satisfied  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  bribing  his  captors,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Then  I’m  a  dead  man.”  It  was  even  so.  He 
was  not  allowed  again  to  escape,  but  he  was 
taken  to  Albany,  where  he  was  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and  executed  as  a  ^y. 

The  captors  of  Bettys  were  deserving  of  the 
same  if  not  higher  honors  than  those  conferred 
upon  the  captors  of  Andre.  The  latter  was  un¬ 
armed,  and  his  capture  was  the  result  of  acci¬ 
dent  ;  while  the  former  was  not  taken  without 
the  risk  of  life,  and  after  a  fearful  struggle. 
He  was  known  to  be  thoroughly  mrmed,  and  a 
desperado  of  the  worst  character  and  disposi¬ 
tion.  Bettys  was  a  far  more  dangerous  man — 
though,  perhaps,  not  so  important  as  Andre. 
Both  tempted  their  captors  with  gold,  and  the 
offers  of  both  were  spumed  with  contempt  In 
this  the  cases  were  similar,  and  in  view  of  ulte¬ 
rior  consequences,  perhaps,  the  importance  of 
the  capture  rests  with  Paulding,  Williams  and 
Van  Wart ;  but,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
peril  of  the  enterprise,  Corey,  Perkins  and  Ful¬ 
mer  are  certainly  deserving  of  the  warmest 
praise  for  their  bravery  and  intrepidity.  Yet 
the  only  return  they  received  was  the  arms  of 
their  prisoner,  while  the  others  received  rich  re¬ 
wards,  and  were  honored  after  death  by  monu¬ 
ments,  upon  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  page  of 
history,  their  patriotism  and  honesty  have  been 
landed  to  the  skies.  With  what  a  partial  hand 
is  the  meed  of  praise  bestowed ! 
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Fobtt  years  ago,  on  one  of  the  lesser  high¬ 
lands  of  the  Hudson  stood  a  low-built  house, 
with  many  gables,  indicating  a  cluster  of  rooms 
built  up  for  the  convenience  of  a  hoim^hold,  and 
to  meet  its  many  wants  rather  than  in  reference 
to  any  ideas  of  architectural  beauty.  Irregular 
as  it  was,  with  low  windows,  doors  and  stoops  at 
all  possible  angles,  the  eflbct  was  picturesque  in 
the  extreme.  Old  trees  in  their  unmolested  re¬ 
dundance  of  foliage,  willows  with  long  pensile 
limbs  and  huge  proportions  clustered  around  it, 
and  the  vine  embraced  it  on  every  side.  A  small 
river  chafed  in  the  gorge  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  then  lost  its  coquettish  discontent  in  the 
Hudson. 

Here  Andrew  Knox,  a  gentleman  of  moderate 
fortune  and  simple  intensions,  had  lived  for 


many  years.  His  father  had  obtained  a  consid¬ 
erable  grant  ftom  the  early  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  a  few  slaves  were  sullicient  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  laud  and  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  family.  Andrew  was  an  only  child,  his 
mother  having  died  in  his  infancy.  At  twenty 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  establish¬ 
ment — his  father  being,  in  fact,  prematurely  old 
from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

The  youth  had  lived  a  miscellaneous  life, 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  reading  the  books  that 
fell  in  his  way,  but  with  no  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  whatever.  The  whim  of  the  moment,  the 
incitements  of  the  few  companions  of  his  age, 
or  the  state  of  the  weather  had  decided  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  pursuits,  and  a  moment  of  fore¬ 
thought  had  scarcely  over  obtruded  upon  his 
brain. 

Once,  however,  as  he  eat  in  a  cory  nook,  pa- 
tioitly  dallying  a  fly  that  was  to  lN>guile  the  un¬ 
wary  fish,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  bank  upon  the 
opposite  side,  and  beheld  Lucy  Schuyler  dipping 
a  pitcher  into  the  stream,  which  sent  the  eddies 
quite  across,  and  then  she  lifted  up  her  comely 
person,  blushed  at  tbu  sight  of  Andrew,  smiled, 
and  was  gone. 

“ By  George,  ‘ what  a  figure  she  has!”’  was 
his  unconscious  exclamation.  Truth  to  say,  Lucy 
I  had  a  form  for  an  empress— tall,  slender,  yet 
I  round  and  ela!<tic  as  that  of  a  fawn.  .4ndrew, 
till  now,  hud  only  olisorved  a  tall  girl  with 
freckles  upon  her  face,  and  an  immonse  quan- 
!  tity  of  reddi^  l>rown  hair.  This  was  very  true 
'  of  Lucy  ;  but  the  freckles  were  slight  blemishes 
I  upon  a  skin  of  wondrous  whiteness,  and  the  hair 
\  was 

I  **  Of  brown  in  the  ^liadow,  anti  gold  in  the  nun.’’ 

!  Andrew  arose  from  the  rock  on  which  he  had 
,  be<m  seated,  and  fur  the  first  time  in  his  life 
I  louktsl  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  water  be- 
^  neath. 

“  Six  feet !  what  a  jjair  wo  should  make !  Lucy 
^  Schuyler  I  why,  so  many  times  os  I  have  gone 
,  to  the  mountain  with  Lucy  Schuyler ;  never  had 
■  to  help  her  over  a  ditch,  nor  up  a  crag ;  always 
I  wide  awake,  laughing  like  a  boliolink — leaping 
I  and  skipping  os  if  she  had  no  weight  in  her ; 
strange  I  never  saw  what  a  girl  she  is.” 

Thus  ho  mused  as  he  mechanically  put  up  the 
fishing  rod,  and  wended  his  way  homeward.  We 
have  only  thus  much  to  do  with  his  early  his¬ 
tory,  and  we  note  this  much  only  as  the  point 
’  of  life  when  fixed  ideas  began  to  gather  in  the 
'  mind  of  the  man.  From  that  time  forth  An- 
I  drew  Knox  began  to  conceive  an  extravagant 
j  admiration  for  comely  proportions  and  stately 
I  figures ;  and  when  in  the  course  of  events  Lucy 
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Schuyler  became  Mrs.  Knox,  and  in  the  course  . 
of  years  four  queenly  daughters  graced  his  board,  | 
and  swept  by  on  prancing  steeds  to  church,  great 
was  the  exultation  of  the  worthy  Andrew. 

Lucy  was  still  fresh,  blooming ;  and,  though  : 
now  of  more  matronly  proportions,  was  still 
most  gracefully  dignified  and  sustained  in  her 
elegant  form.  Andrew  had  no  tendency  io  ro¬ 
tundity,  and,  by  manly  e.xercise  and  hardy  ad¬ 
venture,  looked  like  a  second  Hardicanute,  so 
“  Stately  stepped  he  east  the  wa’,  and  stately  stepped  he 
west.” 

Great  had  been  his  anxiety  respecting  the  fate 
of  these  four  nobly-proportioned  girls.  Beauti¬ 
ful  were  they  in  their  healthful  womanhood, 
with  no  single  defect  of  form  and  feature,  alike 
and  yet  unlike,  as  the  various  beauties  of  either 
parent  were  softened  and  commingled  in  mar¬ 
velous  harmony. 

Andrew,  who,  but  for  this  one  worship  of  an 
ideal  physique,  might  have  lived  and  died  with 
no  single  motive  to  life,  had  from  the  time  that 
Lncy  Schuyler  dipped  the  pitcher  into  the 
stream,  and  thus  scared  the  fish  from  his  hook, 
lived  with  this  one  thought  perpetually  before 
him.  Air,  exercise,  diet,  whatever  concerned 
health  or  ministered  to  beauty,  became  to  him  a 
subject  of  intense  interest. 

As  the  superb  forms  of  his  daughters,  with 
their  clear  complexions,  abundant  hair,  dark,  in¬ 
dolent  eyes,  and  rich,  swan-like  motions,  year 
after  year  floated  before  him,  he  experienced  an 
exquisite  satisfaction  difficult  to  be  conceived. 
They  were  the  tallest  women  of  the  country, 
and  fairer  than  all  others. 

After  admiring  so  long  the  stateliness  of  wife 
and  daughters  with  a  complacent  gratnlation, 
inwardly  sustained  over  his  own  stout  manliness 
of  figure,  the  transition  was  an  easy  one  to 
another  sort  of  bobbyism,  namely,  that  his  girls 
should  never  marry  other  than  tall,  handsome 
men. 

Such  a  state  of  feeling  at  the  hall  soon  went 
abroad,  and  accordingly  every  lover,  far  and 
near,  learned  to  grade  his  hopes  of  snccess  with 
the  splendid  girls  of  Knox  Hall  by  the  bight  of 
his  person  and  breadth  of  his  chest  The  gprls 
laughc‘d  at  the  whim  of  their  father,  but  with  a 
pleasant,  compliant  laugh,  that  showed  a  wwld 
of  easy  recognition  of  the  thing.  Truth  to  say, 
they  had  been  educated,  ns  a  matter  of  course, 
into  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  were  hardly 
likely  to  see  much  of  manly  attractiveness  in  a 
youth  less  in  bight  than  their  goodly  father. 

Fortunately  that  mountiunous  region  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  a  graceful  aad  vigorous  growth,  and 
all  the  dreams  of  Andrew  Knox  were  realized 


in  the  grand  forms  of  his  sons-iu-law.  Four 
such  youths  and  maidens  were  never  before  seen 
in  all  the  country,  and  long  will  it  be  before 
such  may  be  seen  again,  unless,  indeed,  another 
Andrew  Knox,  as  careful  to  train,  and  as  warm 
an  admirer  of  a  fine  physique,  should  again  arise. 

On#  condition  of  a  union  with  his  daughters. 
Andrew  made,  was,  that  a  portion  of  each  year 
should  always  be  passed  at  the  Halt,  and  hence 
the  many  angles  of  the  building,  with  their 
quaint  appellatives  of  Anna’s  bower,  Margaret’s, 
Hester’s  and  Kate’s.  There  were  merry  holi¬ 
days,  and  long  Christmas  rejoicings,  and  stately 
dancings  in  those  good  old  times  ;  and  the  ebony 
faces  of  the  negroes  grew  broader  and  more 
shiny  as  they  beat  time  to  the  fiddle  and  shared 
the  general  cheer  of  the  patriarchal  household. 

Every  story  must  have  a  dark  shade  to  relieve 
its  brightness,  and  so  mnst  that  of  Andrew  and 
Lucy  Knox.  We  have  spoken  of  four  daughters. 

I  There  were,  in  fact,  five ;  but  we  have  forborne 
I  to  speak  of  the  youngest,  because  herein  lay  the 
I  great  grief  of  Andrew  and  a  slight  shade  of 
!  mortification  on  the  part  of  Lucy, 
j  This  last  daughter  was  five  years  younger  than 
I  Kate ;  she  was  called  Lucy,  but  the  family  most 
frequently  addressed  her  by  some  term  snjqMsed 
to  characterize  her  mood  at  the  moment  Thns 
she  was  most  generally  called  Teeney,  from  her 
size,  or  Ninny,  on  account  of  her  quick  sensibil¬ 
ities,  which  her  better  sustained  and  queenly 
sbters  regarded  as  a  weakness.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  Lucy  was  the  pet  of  the  household.  In¬ 
dulge  as  child  never  was,  caressed  and  teased, 
and  kissed  and  laughed  at,  like  a  very  child,  and 
this  even  when  the  depth  of  womanhood  had 
I  entered  her  very  souL 

I  All  this,  because  poor  little  Lucy  had  not 
>  l)een  cast  in  the  splendid  mold  of  her  tall  sis¬ 
ters.  True,  she  was  proportioned  like  a  very 
sylph,  was  light  as  an  embodied  zephyr,  and  the 
last  curvings  of  grace  swayed  in  the  siight 
roundings  of  her  exquisite  form,  and  the  airy 
lightness  of  her  nature.  Yet,  alas!  Anna  was 
more  than  half  a  head  taller,  Hester  a  full  bead, 
and  as  to  Margaret  and  Kate,  they  counted  their 
inches  more ;  of  course  Lucy  was  always  called 
“little  Lucy,”  and  “dear  little  Ninny,”  and 
“  pretty  Teeney,”  and  all  sorts  of  diminutives. 

In  the  process  of  time,  the  four  girls  being 
married,  Andrew  learned  to  regard  the  smallness 
of  Lucy  with  less  of  regret.  Her  never-fhiling 
vivacity  contrasted  not  nnpleasantly  with  the 
graver  character  of  her  sisters.  Then  her  ten¬ 
derness,  her  ready  sensibility  grew  upon  his 
!  imagination  till  a  wildness  of  paternal  love  al- 
I  most  oppressed  him. 
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She  was  his  coustant  companion,  and  he  was 
never  weary  with  watching  her  elastic  step  as 
she  threaded  the  mountain  path,  and  the  infinite 
grace  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  she  inhaled.  Tccncy  was  the  pet,  the  ideal 
of  grace  in  his  mind’s  eye ;  yet  after  all  this 
sool  fj^lt  admiration  of  her  exceeding  loveliness,  j 
a  soft  compassion  would  ultimately  mingle  with  { 
ills  tenderness,  as  the  cherished  standard  he  had 
so  long  preserved  came  back  to  his  fancy,  and 
he  would  press  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  cxclaim- 

“  Poor,  poor,  dear  Tceney,  God  forgive  me, 
but  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  see 
thee  taller.” 

Then  Lucy  would  laugh  and  curvet  her  pal- 
ftey,  and  wheel  around  with  such  graceful  sau¬ 
ciness,  and  such  pretty  mock  regret,  that  An¬ 
drew  laughed  again  and  declared  that  she  was  a 
“  cbangling,”  that  some  spiteful  fairy  had  stolen 
away  his  should-be  tall  daughter,  and  left  her 
in  its  place,  and  Teeney  found  this  ample  apolo¬ 
gy  for  all  sorts  of  freakishness. 

But  now  Lucy  had  been  moping  as  much  as 
one  so  gay  could  mope,  for  many  a  month.  Her 
father  seemed  bent  as  much  as  ever  upon  seeing 
her  married  to  a  tall  husband  like  her  sisters. 
Lucy  threatened  to  marry  a  dwarf ;  she  would 
make  love  to  the  shortest  man  in  the  country. 
She  even  ventured  upon  sentiment — wondered 
how  her  sisters  could  make  size  a  nile  of  judg; 
ing  ;  for  her  part,  truth,  soul  should  decide  with 
her. 

Andrew  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  frowning  medium  sized 
youths  out  of  the  house,  except  a  hale,  thin  young 
man,  who  came  every  week  to  ride  with  Andrew 
and  Lucy  ;  but  he  was  so  shy — rarely  even  spoke 
to  Teeney ;  and  besides,  he  wrote  verses,  not 
one  word  of  which  was  intelligible  to  Andrew, 
and  of  coarse  would  be  less  so  to  Lucy,  who 
even  had  been  seen  to  blush  for  him,  as  she  read 
his  rhapsodies. 

But  now  poor  little  Ninny  was  often  found  in 
tears ;  she  even  grew  petulant,  scolded  the  maids, 
and  then  cried  about  it ;  refused  to  ride,  tore 
up  the  verses  of  Mark  Stewart,  and  called  her 
antic  little  palfrey  a  “lazy  beast.” 

Andrew  was  at  his  wit’s  end.  One  day  he  saw 
her  in  tears,  and  Mark  was  pressing  her  fingers 
to  his  lips,  while  she  was  hurriedly  repeating, 

“  That’s  it,  Mark — I’ll  do  it ;  he  will  never 
consent  to  the  union,  so  completely  is  this  ridic¬ 
ulous  idea  in  his  head,  (dear,  good  father,  I  am 
wicked  for  saying  that,)  he’ll  never  consent. 
But  I’ll  do  it ;  I  will  go  to  him  now,  and  tell 
him  I  xriU  have  my  own  way — ^I  will  have  Dick 


Jordan,  half  dwarf  that  he  is ;  I  wUl,  dear  Mark.” 

“  No,  by  George,  you  don’t,”  exclaimed  the 
indignant  Andrew ;  “  no,  never,  ungrateful 
changeling  that  ye  are.” 

“But,  father,  you  worry  me  to  death  with 
your  ugly  monsters ;  I  am  tired  at  the  sight  of 
them.  No  wonder  I  should  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  and  love  a  dwarf,  when  you  talk  only  of 
giants.” 

“Teeney,  Teeney — poor  little  Tceney,”  said 
the  old  man,  compassionately,  “thy  soul  is 
stinted  as  well  as  thy  body  ;  but  Ninny,  dear, 
don’t  break  my  heart” 

Lucy  fiung  her  arms  about  his  neck.  Andrew 
raised  her  like  an  infant  under  one  of  his  arms, 

I  and  approached  Mark. 

“  Ye  sec  how  it  is  with  her.  She’ll  disgrace 
the  family.  Mark,  you’re  a  nice  youth,  leaving 
out  the  size  ;  could  ye — ” 

“Father,  father,  for  mercy’s  sake  what  are 
you  saying  ?”  and  she  darted  from  his  arms. 

It  was  astonishing  to  observe  the  change 
wrought  in  Mark  by  these  few  words.  Teeney 
had  left  one  shoulder  just  visible  in  the  door¬ 
way,  and  now  a  siight,  graceful  laugh  burst 
upon  the  ear,  and  then  she  proposed  a  ride  ;  and 
never  were  such  blushes  as  grew  upon  her  cheek 
as  Mark  caught  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  called 
her  “  a  dear  Ninny.” 

- - - 

THE  DRINK  OF  HALF  THE  WORLD. 

Is  the  war  in  China  to  put  the  world  on  short 
allowance  of  leaf  That  is  the  question,  and  a 
momentous  one  it  is,  too.  Weak-minded  mathe¬ 
maticians  with  long  rows  of  figures,  and  uneasy 
journalists  with  exciting  paragraphs,  have  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  frighten  us  with  the 
story  that  a  comet  is  shaping  its  course  directly 
for  our  quiet  and  well-behaved  planet,  and  will 
certainly  nin  afoul  of  us  some  time  about  this 
'  month  of  June,  and  whisk  us  all  into  nonentity 
in  a  twinkling.  But  that  is  nothing  ;  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  operation  might  well  repay  us  for 
the  little  sacrifice  we  should  have  to  make  to 
behold  it ;  it  would  all  be  over  in  a  moment — 
the  mere  turning  of  an  infinitessimal  point  in 
the  infinite  works  of  creation,  which  we  feeble 
mortals  could  not  help  and  should  not  object  to. 
Besides,  if  the  earth  should  be  turned  wrong- 
side  out,  or  molded  over  anew,  we  might  turn 
up  afresh  on  its  new  surface  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  better  condition  even  than  we  are  now.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  no  dread  of  the  comet  what¬ 
ever. 

But  the  tea  question  is  one  of  importance — of 
real  vitality ;  it  touches  the  beverage  of  half 
the  world.  And  since  the  bombardment  of 
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Canton  by  the  English  fleet,  and  the  deetruction 
of  sundry  Chinese  forts  by  American  war- 
steamers,  the  great  thought  on  both  continents 
is,  “  what  of  the  tea!  ”  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
said  the  tea  trade  wiil  be  broken  up  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  time,  and  we  shali  get  no  more  without 
paying  enormous  prices.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  tea  will  continue  to  come 
as  usual,  but  that  every  pound  of  it  will  be 
I»oisoncd  by  John  Chinaman,  so  that  whoever 
drinks  thereof  shall  die.  The  leading  merchants 
of  our  great  commercial  cities  hasten  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  alarm,  and  confer  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  tea  question.  The  Gtovernment 
sends  off  a  strong  fleet  and  a  strong  minister  to 
China  to  see  to  it  All  eyes  and  all  thoughts 
are  turned  on  tea,  and  the  question  rings  through 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  shall  we  lose  our 
supply  of  tea  ?  The  thought  of  the  calamity  is 
appaling.  Would  not  every  old  lady  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  surely  die  of  an  empty  tea-cup  ?  And 
how  could  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  philoso- 
jdier,  carry  on  the  world  without  tea  T  With 
what  earnestness  would  they  quote  the  tea-table 
address  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale ; 

I  therefore  pra/  thee,  Rennie  dear. 

That  thou  wouldat  give  to  me. 

With  cream  and  sugar  softened  well. 

Another  cup  of  tea — 

And  hear,  alas,  this  mournful  truth. 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown. 

That  thou  canst  not  ponr  it  out  so  fiut 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

The  tea  question,  we  all  know,  was  a  great 
question  in  our  revolutionary  struggle.  It  was 
not  then,  as  now,  a  question  of  supply,  but  a 
question  of  tax. 

But  we  will  drop  the  poetical  elements  of  our 
subject,  and  turn  a  moment  to  the  commercial 
and  historical.  Considerable  information  on 
these  points  is  presented  in  a  late  article  in  the 
Government  organ  at  Washington,  the  Union 
new^per,  of  which  wo  avail  ourselves  on  this 
occasioo.  Most  all  the  standard  authorities  con¬ 
sider  the  tea  plant  a  native  of  Japan  as  well  as 
China.  Whether  the  present  writer,  therefore, 
is  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  originaliy  intro¬ 
duced  to  Japan  from  China,  may  admit  of  some 
doubt. 

The  English  word  tea  is  derived  from  the 
Chinese  (cAa  or  tka,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is 
probably  known  only  to  the  Celestials.  The  use 
of  the  article  as  a  beverage  in  China,  of  which 
it  is  a  native,  can  be  traced  to  a  remote  period. 
Tradition  speaks  of  it  as  early  as  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
about  the  year  600.  To  the  Greeks,  Ro¬ 
mans,  it  was  of  course  unknown.  Tho  Aqp&nese 


I  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  outside  barba¬ 
rians  who  became  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  was 
first  importc>d  into  their  dominiou  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  their  exampie  was  soon  followed  by 
the  nations  of  India.  The  article  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  in  1610,  having  been  brought 
from  India  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  taken  tp  En- 
giand  from  Holland  in  1666,  a  Dutch  physician 
named  Boutekoe  having  written  a  treatise  upon 
it,  thereby  doing  more  than  any  other  man  to 
make  it  popular  and  fashionable ;  and  in  1767, 
the  duty  was  imposed  upon  it  in  America.  The 
love  of  warm  drinks  prevails  almost  univer¬ 
sally,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  human  race  habitually  drink  an 
infusion  of  the  Chinese  plant,  while  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  content  with  what  they  can  extract 
from  other  vegetable  productions.  From  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1830,  we  learn  that  the  consumption  of  genuine 
tea  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  at  that  time, 
was  52,000,000  of  pounds,  of  which  22,000,000 
were  consumed  by  Great  Britain.  What  the 
exports  from  China  may  amount  to,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  we  have  no  precise  means  of  knowing, 
but  upon  the  authority  of  the  China  Mail — a 
journal  that  ought  to  know — the  exports  to 
England,  in  1853,  reached  nearly  the  amount 
of  73,000,000  of  pounds,  and  those  to  the  United 
States  about  41,000,000.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  total  exportation  from  China,  at 
the  present  time,  by  the  ratio  adopted  in  1830, 
we  should  fix  the  amount  at  173,000,000,  and 
the  conclusion  follows  that  the  United  States 
rank  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  consumption 
of  tea.  With  regard  to  the  total  produce  of  the 
dried  leaf  in  China  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the 
tea  of  Japan,  Corea,  Assam  and  Java,  now 
raised  abundantly,  it  has  been  estimated  at 
1,000,000  of  tuns,  and  the  extent  of  land  de¬ 
voted  to  its  cultivation  must  be  more  than 
3,000,000  of  acres. 

The  tea  plant,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  but  only  one  species,  has  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  well-known  camelia  japonica.  It 
is  raised  from  seed  which,  to  secure  germinar 
tion,  is  kept  over  Winter  in  moist  earth,  and 
sown  early  in  the  Spring.  When  a  year  old, 
the  shoots  are  transplanted,  and  by  continual 
cropping  the  plant  is  compelled  to  wear  a  budiy 
appearance.  The  gathering  of  the  leaves  begins 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  is  seldom  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  the  twelfth,  when  the  bushes  are 
dug  up  and  renewed.  The  plant  thrives  the 
best  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tropical  zone,  but 
it  will  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  as  far  as  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  harvest 
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enda  in  May  or  June ;  the  leaves  are  plucked  by  i  ture ;  by  the  student,  because  it  brightens  .his 
the  hand,  chiefly  by  women,  and  the  more  ten-  j  intellect ;  by  the  unhappy,  whoee  spirits  it  ex- 
der  leaves  give  the  highest-flavored  tea.  When  .  hilarates ;  and  by  the  happy  and  the  comforta- 
flrst  gathered,  they  have  nothing  either  of  the  j  ble,  as  a  luxury  for  which  they  should  be  thank- 
odor  or  flavor  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  the  agree- 1  fuL  With  regard  to  the  prevailing  modes  of 
aUe  qualities  which  they  subsequently  possess  .  making  and  drinking  the  infusion  of  tea,  it  may 
are  developed  by  roasting  and  drying.  The  va- 1  be  said  that  the  Chinese  like  it  perfectly  plain, 
ried  flavors,  odors  and  tastes  by  which  the  teas  |  while  we  of  this  country  prefer  it  with  sugar 
are  distinguished,  are  the  result,  to  a  great  ex-  {  and  cream.  As  with  fermented  and  distilled  li- 
tent,  of  the  methods  by  which  the  leaves  are  |  quors,  and  even  with  water,  so  with  the  bever- 
manipnlated,  prepared  or  cured,  although  cli-  |  age  of  tea — it  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  excess, 
mate  and  soil  undoubtedly  have  much  to  do  j  And  as  no  lover  of  good  health  would  drink  im- 
with  the  quality.  One  garden,  and  even  one  |  pure  water,  or  the  vUlainous  compounds  sold 
plant  may  be  made,  according  to  the  mode  of  i  everywhere  in  this  country  under  the  names  of 
preparation,  to  yield  the  two  main  varieties  of  wine  and  brandy,  so  ought  he  to  be  careful 
green  and  black  tea ;  and  while  the  former  about  imbibing  those  fancy  teas,  especially  the 
might  be  considered  the  result  of  speed  and  fire,  j  green  varieties,  which  the  Chinese  acknowledge 
the  latter  is  the  offspring  of  Are,  tur,  and  a  i  they  are  in  the  habit  of  coloring  with  Prusaan 
tardy  operation  combined.  At  the  same  time,  blue,  indigo,  and  gypsum, 
the  two  kinds  are  seldom  made  in  one  district —  It  may  be  that  the  present  difficulties  between 

probably  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  from  the  Chinese  and  the  “  outside  barbarians  ”  may 
custonL  The  names  borne  by  the  numerous  so  raise  the  price  of  tea  as  to  render  its  cultiva- 
subordinate  varieties  are  derived  from  the  na-  tion  profitable  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
ture  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  provinces  where  j  the  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  on  the  sub- 
they  ore  cultivated  and  prepared ;  and  it  is  said  ;  jeck  That  it  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
that  none  of  the  very  best  qualities  have  ever  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  is  no 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  Eimpire.  longer  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  since  experi- 

Aftcr  glancing  at  the  prominent  part  which  ments  have  been  made  known  of  Mr.  Junius 


the  tea  plant  has  performed  in  the  commercial ;  Smith  in  South  Carolina.  Nay,  it  is  even  now 
history  of  the  world,  a  stranger  to  the  article  ]  asserted  that  the  tea  raised  by  him  possesses  an 
might  well  conclude  that  its  chemical  properties  |  intrinsic  value  which  will  enable  it  to  compare 
must  be  wonderful.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  '  favorably  with  the  better  qualities  from  China, 
case,  though  they  are  certainly  peculiar.  Its  i  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  acclimation 
more  iwominent  constituents  are  a  votatile  oU,  !  of  this  plant  should  be  fairly  tested,  and,  if 
which  has  an  agreeable  aroma,  but  the  special ,  practicable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  able  and 
action  of  which  upon  the  system  has  not  yet  distinguished  gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the 


been  ascertained ;  also,  a  constituent  called 
thane,  which  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  lessen¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  food,  or  of  preventing  in 
some  degree  the  natural  waste  of  the  body. 
Manufactured  tea  also  contains  a  property  called 
hmain,  or  tanme  add,  which  is  an  astringent; 
and,  finally,  the  leaf  in  question  has  been  proven 
to  contain  a  large  proportion — from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent — of  that  nutritive  ingre¬ 
dient  called  ptuten.  To  the  above  list  might  be 
added  starch  and  g^m.  When,  therefore,  all 
these  facts  are  considered,  we  cannot  reasonably 
wonder  that  the  habit  of  tea  drinking  should  be 
so  universal,  and  that  the  benefits  or  iiqury  re¬ 
sulting  from  its  use  should  be  a  perpetual  topic 
of  conversation.  Scientific  men  have  certainly 
made  it  plain,  however,  that  it  may  be  used  with 
benefit  by  the  poor,  whose  supplies  of  solid  food 
are  scanty ;  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  whoee  pow¬ 
ers  of  digestion  have  begun  to  ftdl ;  by  the  hard¬ 
working  mechanic,  because  of  its  cooling  na- 


Interior  Department  will  extend  his  fostering 
hand  to  its  cultivation. 

DEADLY  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  following  statement,  recently  published, 
presents  a  momentous  lesson  for  tbe  study  of 
I  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  filthy 
and  poisonous  weed.  Tobacco  and  strong  drink 
probably  destroy  more  of  the  human  race  than 
war,  pestilence  and  famine  combined : 

“  In  the  United  States,  physicians  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  20,000  persons  die  every  year  from 
the  use  of  tobacco.  In  Germany,  the  physi¬ 
cians  have  calculated  that  of  all  the  deaths 
which  occur  between  the  ages  of  18  and  36, 
one  half  originated  in  the  waste  of  constitu¬ 
tion  by  smoking?  They  say  that  the  article 
I  exhausts  and  deranges  the  nervous  powers  and 
I  produces  a  long  train  of  nervous  diseases,  to 
I  which  the  stomach  is  liable,  and  especially 
those  forms  that  go  under  the  name  of  dya- 
|pepsia.j>1t  also  exerts  a  disostrons  influence 
r^pon  the  mind.” 


THE  LOVE-ELEMENT  IN  HISTORY. 
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THE  LOVEELEMENT  IN  HISTORY. 

BY  iNTHBOPOS. 

Vakiots  as  are  the  events  of  history,  they  have 
all  their  origin  in  a  few  primitive  impulses,  im¬ 
planted  alike  in  every  human  mind.  Suste¬ 
nance  and  possession ;  resistance  and  conquest ; 
love,  home,  children  and  friends;  power  and 
applause ;  knowledge,  self-mastery  and  virtue — 
all  the  objects  that  claim  the  untold  toil  and  de¬ 
votion  of  millions  on  millions,  are  not,  when 
analyzed  and  summed  up,  a  score  in  number ! 
These  are  the  moral  fortes  of  our  planet.  They 
are  the  attractions  and  repulsions  that  move, 
not  inanimate  particles  of  matter,  but  living 
souls.  Hold  up  before  the  mind’s  eye  one  of 
these  human  impulses,  dissect  away  from  it  all 
extrinsic  complications,  and  look  at  it  in  its  sim¬ 
ple  actuality,  and  how  insignificant  a  thing  it 
may  seeuL  Yet,  how  grand  is  the  history  of 
MAN,  that  germinates,  and  branches  out,  and 
flowers  forth  from  a  few  roots  smail  and  trifling 
as  this! 

One  of  these  potent  trifles  in  our  composition — 
there  arc  who  deem  it  the  most  potent  of  all — 
is  loot ;  we  speak  now  of  the  homespun,  human- 
ward  commodity,  that  nestles  wherever  a  heart 
pulsates — the  grace  exclusively  of  the  world 
that  now  is.  To  show  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  this  power  has  molded  the  history,  and 
therewith  the  destiny  of  our  race,  is  the  intent 
of  the  present  writing. 

Of  all  the  fond  fallacies  arising  from  the 
finite  capacity  and  very  finite  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers,  none  perhaps  is  more  common 
than  the  conclusion,  very  generally  drawn  and 
entertained,  that  great  results  must  in  all  in¬ 
stances  have  sprung  from  causes  proportionally 
large  and  imposing.  As  a  question  of  pure  rati¬ 
ocination,  indeed,  the  inference  is  seductive; 
but  when  we  recollect  how,  in  forming  it,  the 
instincts  of  veneration  and  the  love  of  marvel 
come  to  our  aid,  we  shall  not  be  wholly  sur¬ 
prised  at  our  own  gross  but  oftenest  agreeable 
self-deception  on  so  important  a  matter. 

The  old  proverb,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  loss  of  a  nail  from  the  shoe  of  the  courier’s 
horse  eventuated  in  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  is 
more  than  paralleled  in  the  daily  issues  of  hu¬ 
man  experience.  A  fit  of  indigestion,  marring 
the  urbanity  or  detracting  from  the  facility  of 
an  hour,  has  fixed  the  course  of  a  life,  or  sealed 
the  revelations  of  character.  The  “retention 
of  the  bodily  humors,”  once  deemed  an  idle  fig¬ 
ment  of  physicians,  in  an  age  when  theory  was 
indispensable  because  solid  science  was  not  to 
be  had,  but  now  fouad  to  be  the  expression  of  a 
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valid  physiological  fact,  has  engendered  many  a 
self-ruining  temper,  many  a  green-eyed  jealou^, 
many  a  consuming  melancholy — unhappy  clouds 
that  have  hovered  very  thick  and  dark  over  the 
noonday  and  eventide  of  lives  whose  morning 
was  resplendent  with  sunbeams.  An  unhappy 
marriage  has  unmade  many  a  monarch  in  the 
political  world,  and  many  a  king  whose  scepter 
vainly  awaited  him  in  the  empire  of  mind  1 

The  distinguished  Cardinal  Richelieu,  afflicted 
with  hemorrhoids,  was,  through  the  irritation 
caused  by  his  disease,  made  vindictive  and  san¬ 
guinary  in  his  disposition ;  and  when  Queen 
Anne,  of  Austria,  nicknamed  him  from  his  mis- 
I  fortune,  the  liberty  of  Marshal  Bassompierre, 
and  the  life  of  Marshal  Marillac,  were  parts  of 
the  forfeit  paid  to  petulance  and  wounded 
vanity. 

It  is  not  always  that  historians  disclose,  even 
if  they  can  find  them,  the  real  springs  of  history, 

'  unvarnished  and  bare  of  all  cloaks  or  conceal¬ 
ments.  It  is  their  prevailing  fault  to  give  us 
only  the  dry  details  of  consequences,  without 
leading  the  mind  of  the  student  constantly  be¬ 
hind  and  beneath  these,  to  the  causes  and  the 
motives  that  gave  birth  to  them.  We  have 
I  hinted  before  at  some  of  the  reasons  for  this. 

I  But  to  those  must  be  added  a  false  dignity,  a 
I  more  false  modesty,  and  a  charity  most  false 
aud  unfortunate  of  aU — certainly  so  for  the  luh 
mg,  who  are  necessitated  to  learn  of  the  past, 
and  find  the  past  a  sealed  book  to  them !  The 
I  barren  facts  are  vouchsafed  us  in  abundance ; 

I  with  the  husks  of  life  and  conflict  tomes  on 
I  tomes  are  lavishly  charged ;  but  husks  are  not 
!  history.  Such  collections  are  little  better  than 
j  statistics,  carefully  compiled  it  may  be,  of  phe- 
'  nomena  that  should  lead  philosophic  historians 
>  to  search  for  the  laws  and  causes  that  make  them 
intelligible,  and  full  of  instruction.  The  story 
found  in  books,  and  the  true  story  of  the  doings 
and  the  promptings  of  the  genus  homo  on  our 
planet,  are  two  very  different  things.  Histo¬ 
rians  have  all  tasked  themselves  to  write  resped- 
loWe  narratives — on  much  the  same  erroneous 
principle  that  every  funeral  orator  feels  himself 
'  set  up  to  be  a  eulogist.  The  Secret  Ilutory  of  the 
World  is  yet  to  be  written  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
contracted  bent  of  past  historic  observations, 
many  a  loss  of  materials  has  already  occurred, 
I  as  unfortunate  as  tiiose  of  Alexandrian  libraries, 
I  or  the  sacrilegious  destructiveness  of  centuries 
of  Dark  Ages.  In  fact,  the  “  dark  ages  ”  of 
I  mental,  moral  and  political  philosophy  have  not 
I  yet  passed ;  and  chiefly  because  a  false  reverence 
has  forbidden  our  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
human  life  in  the  same  calm  and  rational  spirit 
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that  we  approach  the  investigation  of  inanimate 
mature. 

Very  true  it  is,  that  man  has  founded'  states 
and  empires  But  we  wiii  not  forget  that  man 
is  none  the  less  the  crowning  link  in  the  chain 
of  mammalian  animals — an  omnivorous  biped, 
possessing  stomach  and  et  ederat.  States  are  pos- 
rible  only  through  great  wisdom ;  but  it  is  the 
wisdom  that  knows  the  real  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  must  make  the  state.  The  knowledge 
that  fabricates  codes  of  law  recognized  as  bind¬ 
ing  and  guiding  rules  among  men,  is  worthy  of 
veneration ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  great¬ 
est  honor  of  such  knowledge  is  in  its  exact 
apprehension  of  the  weaknesses,  the  extrava-  j 
gances  and  the  errors  of  the  subjects  for  whom  ! 
law  is  framed.  We  raise  to  the  highest  niche  in  i 
the  temple  of  fame,  the  poet — the  inspired  reve- ! 
lator  of  new  thoughts  and  systems ;  let  ns  ! 
remember  that  the  very  greatness  of  the  poet ! 
proves  how  he  has  brought  himself  within  the 
comprehension — the  caliber — of  the  mass ;  else 
were  he  not  great.  Suppose  a  very  Homer,  but 
uttering  a  language  no  man  could  understand. 
He  would  be  a  lunatic  to  the  world,  and  not  a 
god. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  allow  our  marvel  at 
man  to  overcome  our  just  consciousness,  nor  our 
credulity  to  get  the  better  of  our  discernment.  | 
Nor  must  we  let  the  historians  hoodwink  us  with  ^ 
double  entendres  which  they,  half  shrewdly,  half  j 
charitably,  reckon  on  our  taking  in  the  moralest  I 
sense.  “ Equivoque,”  aa  Voltaire  truly  says,; 
“  has  caused  more  mischief  than  the  world  is  | 
aware  of.”  Not  by  hiding  scandal,  we  may  add,  | 
for  that  is  no  loss ;  but  by  vailing  motive,  and  ! 
keeping  the  human  from  a  knowledge  of  itself.  | 

We  will  change  the  elegiac  proverb  to  («e  j 
scarcely  less  universal  in  its  application,  and  no  I 
whit  less  wonderful,  nor  less  important  in  its  in- 1 
flnence  on  the  life  of  the  unit  or  the  economy  ! 
of  the  world :  Amandum  est  omnibus — all  must 
love.  And  running  out  from  this  simple  truth,  \ 
what  lines  of  force  permeate  and  control  the  [ 
living  masses,  and  mold  the  features  as  well  as 
the  aims  of  society !  In  war,  or  diplomacy,  or  | 
husbandry,  or  trade,  or  the  cleaving  of  trackless 
oceans,  or  the  multiform  cares  of  state,  or  in  the  ' 
curtained  study  of  the  speculative  philosopher,  j 
men  do  not  forget  of  what  mold  and  relation- 1 
diip  they  arc  ;  and  when  they  would,  Nature,  in  | 
rebellion,  forbids  them.  Anacreontic  verses ; 
addc,  it  is  still  true  that 

“  Lore  roles  the  camp,  the  coort,  the  grove.”  ' 

And  hence  the  traces  of  this  sway  should  appear  , 
in  history.  In  fact,  the  consequences  do  appear  ; 
at  every  tom ;  but  we  have,  through  the  high- 
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toned  proprieties  of  the  writers,  mainly  lost  the 
clues  thereto.  History  has  become  in  part  a 
falsity  by  this  meana  The  clangor  of  battles  in 
which  a  Caesar  cuts  down  a  million  Gauls,  and 
the  pomp  of  victory  in  which  the  wise  and  beau¬ 
teous  and  heroic  Zenobia  is  led,  fainting  under 
a  load  of  oriental  jewels,  in  the  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession  of  her  Roman  conqueror — these  things 
blind  the  weak  eyes  of  the  historiographers,  un¬ 
til  they  mainly  lose  sight  of  all  other  aspects  of 
life.  They  cannot  tell  us  of  the  nutrient  forces 
that  brought  the  million  of  Gauls  out  there,  and 
made  a  million  of  Gauls  slayable ;  all  they  can 
say  is,  “  So  many  men  were  there  and  then  cut 
down  ;  do  you  not  see  it  by  the  bones  whitening 
the  sand?”  Consequence  without  cause  1  Nar¬ 
ration  divorced  from  ratiocination !  We  wish  to 
know  how  a  Zenobia  was  possible  away  in  that 
desert-environed  Palmyra,  and  in  those  early 
centuries ;  but  how  little  answer  we  get  to  such 
questioning. 

“  Look  into  our  histories,”  says  Burton,  “  and 
you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other  subjects  but 
what  a  company  of  hairbrains  have  done  in 
their  rage.”  In  presenting  a  few  facts  showing 
the  infusion  of  another  force,  apart  from  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  destruction  and  the  maneuverings  of 
cunning,  into  the  story  of  mankind,  we  shall 
hardly  succeed  in  being  romantic,  although  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  great  staple  of  all  romance.  In¬ 
deed,  this  world  is  too  terribly  real,  to  our  ken, 
to  allow  of  much  toying  with  beautiful  or  strange 
fancies,  for  their  own  sake ;  and  they  who  set 
out  to  live  by  romance,  in  thought  or  deed,  art; 
most  likely,  according  to  our  observation,  to 
awake  about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  wonder 
how,  as  rational  beings,  they  could  have  been 
denied  so  long  the  use  of  their  senses  I 

Mythology,  as  well  as  history,  may  be  laid 
under  contribution  to  furnish  instances  of  the 
power  of  a  certain  “  tenderness  ” — the  philoso¬ 
phers  stigmatize  it  as  a  “  weakness  ”  (according 
to  whose  conceptions,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  logical  bull,  in  discoursing  of  the 
power  of  a  weakness!) — in  swaying  the  course 
of  empire,  and  checkering  the  achievements  of 
warriors  and  statesmen.  Mythology  may  be 
consulted  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  mytho¬ 
logical  characters  and  narrations  are  at  least 
semi-historical — are  the  legendary  story  of  an 
unlettered  age,  first  exaggerated  by  the  spirit  of 
marvel,  and  then  metamorphosed  by  a  misplaced 
reverence ;  but  secondly,  because  the  mythology 
of  a  nation  is  the  refiex  of  its  humanity ;  so 
that,  as  ideal  and  sensuous  Greece  could  no 
more  have  given  birth  to  Brahma  and  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  Thuggee,  than  Hindostan  with  her  sav- 
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age  realism  and  blind-austere  conscience  could 
hare  evolved  the  conceptions  of  a  faithless  Ju¬ 
piter,  or  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  so  could  no 
lunarians  or  wondrous  imknown  species  of  intel¬ 
ligences  on  any  other  planet — no  being,  indeed, 
save  man,  in  his  complex,  many-sided  entirety, 
have  given  us  in  one  zone  a  Brahminic  Thuggee 
or  murder-inspiration,  and  in  another  a  Baccha¬ 
nalian  inspiration  of  sensualism — both  faithful 
and  true  exhibitions  of  his  own  inner,  wonder¬ 
ful  self  I  In  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
probiems — -givm  a  man’s  gods,  to  deduce  there¬ 
from  the  vtan.  And  so  we  may  ascend  Oeta  and 
Olympus,  and  in  Jupiter’s  chancery  and  Venus’s 
boudoir,  we  may  study  the  Greeks  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  age  with  full  as  much  profit  as  by  perus¬ 
ing  Herodotus,  or  scanning  the  code  of  Ly- 
curgus. 

Proofs  of  the  potency  of  the  love-element  are 
so  abundant  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  not 
where  to  find,  but  how  to  choose  so  little. 
Southey  says — and  was  he  not  qualified  to 
judge? — “take  away  love,  and  not  physical 
nature  only,  but  the  heart  of  the  moral  would 
be  palsied : 

‘  This  is  the  salt  unto  humanitj. 

That  keeps  it  sweet.’  ’’ 


We  could  regret  that  Venus  did  not  add  to  her 
graces  constancy,  did  not  the  necessity  of  truth¬ 
fulness  in  the  type  overrule  minor  considera- 
tiona  As  it  is,  the  spiritual  purity  of  Minerva 
and  the  cold  chastity  of  Diana  more  than  redeem 
the  brighter  side  of  the  exemplar.  But  amid 
the  wanderings  of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  not 
the  least  pleasing  or  natural  episode  is  her 
abandonment  of  the  realms  of  light,  and  her 
self-exile  in  the  gloomy  caves  of  Etna,  where  by 
her  presence  she  might  cheer  the  labors  of  the 
soiled,  grim,  and  crippled  smith,  Vulcan,  for  the 
time  her  husband.  A  charming  little  myth,  too, 
is  that  of  Penelope,  who,  her  Ulysses  having 
departed  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  tossed  by  vari¬ 
ous  fates,  was  twenty  years  in  returning  to  his 
home,  was  so  importuned  by  her  friends  and 
suitors  to  marry  again,  as  to  be  forced  at  last  to 
resort  to  deceit  or  renounce  her  devotion,  and 
so,  promising  to  choose  a  second  husband  when 
she  had  completed  a  web  she  was  weaving,  un¬ 
raveled  at  night  what  her  hands  had  wrought 
by  day,  tmd  thus,  for  three  years,  baffled  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  her  admirers,  and  triumphed  in 
the  reward  of  her  fidelity.  The  conceit  is  a 
pretty  one  ;  and  doubtless  “  Penelope’s  web  ” 
Aa«  bad  its  imitations.  Medea,  infatuated  with 
love  of  Jason,  not  only  aided  the  latter  in  ap¬ 
propriating  from  her  father  the  “  golden  fieece,” 
but  in  order,  when  pursued,  to  gain  time  and 


make  good  her  fiight,  cut  into  fragments  the 
body  of  her  brother,  Absyrtus,  and  strewed 
them  along  the  way,  rightly  judging  that  pater¬ 
nal  affection  would  assert  its  mastery,  and  widt 
to  collect  the  unhappy  relics.  The  Lemnian 
women  slew  their  husbands  for  neglect ;  and  so 
instituted  the  first  community  in  which  man  had 
neither  part  nor  place. 

To  turn  from  mythical  narrations:  who  has 
not  admired  the  patience  of  the  patriarch,  who, 
with  fourteen  years  of  service  won  his  chosen 
Rachel,  not  even  abandoning  her  when  he  had 
proved  her  father  an  arrant  cheat?  In  later 
days,  we  find  an  Earl  of  Halifax  serving  in 
“  merrie  England  ”  his  full  seven  years  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  a  saddler,  that  consistently  with  the 
“  last  will  ”  of  her  father,  who  had  earned  bis 
wealth  by  that  craft,  he  might  become  eligible 
to  the  hand  of  the  daughter.  So  potent  a  per¬ 
suader  is  that  sentiment  which  Carneades  has 
aptly  styled  “  etiO  rhelorie”  because  it  persuades 
without  speech,  and  which  we  are  not  sure  that 
Theophrastus  better  characterized  when  he 
termed  it  “  a  ulent  fraud  which  Burton  (not 
the  modem  thespian,  but  the  olden  author,)  not 
to  be  outdone  when  extravagance  was  on  the 
carpet,  styled  “  a  kingdom  without  a  guard,  be¬ 
cause  beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many 
captains,”  and  which  the  great  Socrates,  who, 
we  think,  could  not  have  had  the  pattern  of  his 
Xantippe  at  the  moment  before  his  eyes,  lugu¬ 
briously  confesses  to  be  “a  tyranny  which 
tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  themselves.”  As  to 
Xantippe,  however,  she,  too,  has  at  last  found  a 
champion ;  for  we  read  in  Anthon’s  Cl^ical 
Dictionary,  (Art,  Socrceta,)  that  “  after  al*t  is 
very  probable  that  the  infirmities  of  this  femaie 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.” 

Instances  numberless  of  the  power  of  love,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  beauty,  are  recorded. 
Charlclea,  falling  with  others  into  the  hands  of 
pirates,  was  alone  suffered  to  escape  death  for 
her  beauty.  Irene,  taken  by  the  Grand  Seignior 
in  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  made  her  captor 
captive.  And  so,  Rosamond  says  of  King  Henry 
the  Second, 

“  Whom  fortune  made  mj  King,  my  lore  made  subject.” 

Menelaus,  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  being  about 
to  strike  down  Helen,  the  cause  of  so  much  dis¬ 
aster,  dropped  his  weapon  when  he  saw  her  face, 
and  protected  her. 

A  memorable  instance,  and  one  not  so  gener¬ 
ally  known,  is  that  of  the  legend  of  Phryne. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  Lewes,  in  his 
Life  of  Goethe,  where  he  is  contrasting  the 
modern  conception  of  beauty,  as  a  gift  of  the 
Evil  One  and  an  incentive  to  sin,  with  the  Greek 
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apprehension  of  it  as  something  divine  and 
sacred:  “Phryne,  while  living  at  Athens  in 
splendor,  and  wooed  bj  men  of  rank  and  genius, 
was  accused,  like  Aspasia,  before  the  popular! 
court  of  justice,  of  impiety.  The  judges  were 
about  to  condemn  her,  when  her  defender,  the  ora¬ 
tor  Hyperides,  bethought  him  of  a  bold  stroke ;  be 
suddenly  tore  aside  the  garment  which  concealed 
the  most  beautiful  of  bosoms,  and  then  ‘  a  deisi- 
damonia,  L  e.,  a  religious  shudder  of  awe,’  so 
says  an  ancient  writer,  ‘  seized  the  judges  at  the ' 
sight  of  this  unvailed  beauty.  They  believed ! 
that  they  should  sin  against  Aphrodite  herself, ' 
if  by  their  verdict  they  destroyed  a  form  which  i 
the  goddess  had  consecrated  as  her  earthly 
priestess,  in  thus  endowing  it  with  such  won¬ 
drous  beauty.  They  declared  the  accused  free.’  ” 
Fancy  such  an  argument  addressed  to  the  eon- 
tdenees  of  a  puritanical  jury  of  thirty  years 
since,  or  even  of  to-day ! 

Cyrus,  victorious  in  battle,  found  among  the 
spoils  a  captive  princess,  a  woman  whose  nn- 
equaled  beauty  and  modest  majesty  of  demeanor 
at  once  filled  him  with  admiration.  Learning  | 
that  his  fair  “  booty,”  Panthea,  was  the  wife  of 
King  Abradatus,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly 
attached,  he  protected  her  as  a  sister,  and  re¬ 
stored  her  to  her  husband.  Thus  Cyrus  by  doing 
an  honorable  deed  made  a  firm  ally,  and  strength¬ 
ened  his  hold  on  the  kingdom.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  similar  capture  and  restoration  of 
the  fair  Spanish  maiden,  by  Scipio  ?  When  we 
remember  the  absolute  authority  of  victorious 
leaders  in  the  early  ages,  and  still  more  when 
we  r^ect  that  the  infamous  battle-cry  of  “  beau¬ 
ty  aira  booty,”  with  all  the  horrors  it  implies, 
is  not  yet  abandoned  even  by  the  soldiers  of  so- 
called  enlightened  and  christianized  nations, 
then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  estimate  aright  the 
magnanimity  displayed  by  those  great  conquer¬ 
ors.  Again  the  “  dark  cloud  wears  a  silver 
lining.”  The  instincts  of  men  are  not  wholly 
depraved ;  for  in  the  charge  where  right  and 
country  are  at  stake,  a  thought  of  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  far  away  proves  not  less  effective 
than  patriotism  or  the  love  of  freedom  in  nerv¬ 
ing  the  arm  for  desperate  and  successful  en¬ 
counter. 

A  laughable  but  noble  instance  of  affection 
was  that  exhibited  by  the  dames  of  Wrisberg,  a 
small  fortified  town  in  Bavaria,  who,  when  their 
Duke,  unable  longer  to  hold  out  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  III,  could  obtain 
no  more  favorable  conditions  than  that  the 
women  only  should  be  suffered  to  go  out  of 
the  town  before  the  sack,  each  carrying  with 
her  upon  her  bock  what  she  considered  most 


valuable.  These  heroic  women  valicntly  shoul¬ 
dered  their  husbands,  lovers  and  brothers,  each 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  her  position,  not 
leaving  behind  the  old  Duke  himself,  and  with 
such  valuable  lading  trudged  out  of  the  doomed 
city.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  Emperor  granted 
a  general  pardon,  and  made  favorable  terms 
with  the  women  of  Wrisberg,  as  a  proof  of  his 
estimation  of  their  good  sense  and  devotion. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  one  of  those  grave,  pa¬ 
tient,  faithful  and  often  unintentionally  amusing 
writers,  the  Chroniclers,  in  his  “Flowers  of 
History,”  says  of  King  Arthur  that,  “  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  subduing  Gaul,  he  prepared  shipping, 
and  committed  all  Britain  and  hie  tci/e  to  the 
care  of  his  nephew  Modred.”  A  naive  expression, 
truly,  of  the  importance  of  the  lady  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  her  royal  spouse ;  but  the  impartial 
chronicler  is  compelled  to  add,  that  the  treacher¬ 
ous  guardian  discharged  his  trust  more  faithful¬ 
ly  to  the  former  of  his  charges  than  to  the  latter. 
A  still  more  amusing  account  is  given  by  the 
same  authority  of  some  experience  of  the  great 
Alfred.  This  prince,  when  a  young  man,  we  are 
told,  wishing  to  have  his  mind  strengthened  in 
piety,  prayed  long  that  there  might  be  sent  to 
him  “  bodily  infirmity,  not  too  excessive,  nor 
such  as  to  render  him  incompetent  in  worldly 
matters.”  In  accordance  with  his  desire,  he  be¬ 
came  subject  to  a  painful  affliction  for  many 
years,  so  that  even  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
The  pious  prince  now  desired  an  exchange  of 
this  malady  for  some  lighter  one,  “  yet,  so  that 
it  might  not  appear  outwardly  on  his  body„  lest 
he  should  be  despised  of  men.”  Not  long  there¬ 
after  he  was  restored  to  perfect  loundnest — an  op¬ 
portune  change,  as  all  will  admit  on  reading 
what  follows.  “But  that  infirmity  being  re¬ 
moved,”  continues  the  veracious  chronicler, 
“  he  was  attacked  by  another  much  more  severe — 
a  nuptial  affection,  which  troubled  him  exoeeeive- 
ly  from  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  to  the 
forty-fifth.  In  this  tlorm  of  triale  he  had  sons 
and  daughters  born  to  him  in  the  order  follow¬ 
ing,”  etc., — a  fine  lot  of  them,  as  they  arc  re¬ 
counted,  studious,  proper  young  people,  all 
making  good  account  of  themselves,  (save  one, 
who  took  the  vail,)  one  of  the  sons  honorably 
succeeding  to  his  father’s  crown.  Fiery  trials, 
indeed!  The  sober  historian!  We  apprehend 
that  the  “  nuptial  affection,”  which  is  confessed¬ 
ly  one  of  wide-spread  ravages,  and  has  often,  in 
truth,  been'followed  by  dire  consequences,  had 
none  but  the  most  excellent  effects  on  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  worthy  Alfred. 

But  another  class  of  instances  may  be  adduced 
in  which  the  consequences  of  the  operation  of 
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the  love-element  are  more  distinctly  seen. 
Esther  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  by  this  means  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  a  captive  nation.  To  take  another 
instance  from  mythology :  The  Athenians 
having  been  forced  to  send  a  yearly  tribute  of 
young  men  and  maidens  to  Crete,  where  they 
were  devoured  by  the  Minotanr,  a  hideous  mon¬ 
ster  kept  in  the  center  of  the  famous  labyrinth 
on  that  island,  Theseus  set  out  with  the  devoted 
bund,  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  mon¬ 
ster.  Arrived,  he  would  probably  have  failed 
of  his  object,  but  for  the  love  of  Ariadne,  which 
he  won.  She  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
“  clue,”  or  thread,  which  led  him  safely  to  the 
penetralia  of  the  labyrinth  ;  and  when  his  pur¬ 
pose  was  accomplished,  brought  him  safely  forth 
again.  Poor  Ariadne,  who  accompanied  the 
victor  on  his  return,  was,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  abandoned  by  him  on  the  island  of  Nasos, 
probably  as  a  warning  to  Theseus  and  to  all 
who  read  with  understanding  of  the  truth  that 
Cupid  is  too  apt  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  that  leads  to  true  greatness.  The  great 
Hercules,  whose  “  twelve  labors  ”  made  him  the 
wonder  of  his  time,  was  many  times  the  thrali 
of  beauty,  and  finally  perished  by  the  jealousy 
of  Dejanira,  whose  love  for  him  led  her  to  adopt 
a  fatal  expedient  for  securing  his  constancy  in 
return.  She  caused  him  to  put  on  the  shirt  de¬ 
clared  by  Nessus  to  be  sufiused  with  ’philter, 
which  would  secure  eternal  fidelity  in  the  wear¬ 
er  ;  but  the  garment  proved  to  be  poisoned 
instead;  the  venom  consumed  the  hero’s  flesh, 
and  voluntarily  ascending  his  funeral  pyre  and 
ordering  it  fired,  he  died.  So  love  worsted  him 
to  whom  labor  and  achievement  were  but  as  rec¬ 
reations. 

Amestris,  Xerxes’  wife,  cruelly  mutilated 
Mosista,  a  neighboring  gentlewoman,  in  whose 
house  she  found  her  husband’s  cloak.  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Pherae,  Antoninus  Yerus,  Demetrius,  and 
Nicanor,  were  murdered  by  their  wives  through 
jealousy.  Ferdegunde,  wife  of  Chilperic  the 
First,  of  France,  compassed  his  death  because 
he  had  accidentally  discovered  her  partiality  for 
Landre,  a  gay  knight  of  that  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accomplished  but  frail  Asposia 
advised  Pericles  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Athens,  improved  his  rhetoric,  and,  it 
is  said,  even  composed  for  him  one  of  his  most 
successful  orations.  After  his  death,  she  mold¬ 
ed  the  obscure  Lysicles  into  the  future  states¬ 
man,  and  fitted  him  for  the  chief  offices  in  the 
republic.  She  is  acknowiedged  to  have  been 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  Socrates.  It  is  well 
known  how  often  an  affection  cherished,  perhaps 


vainly,  for  some  beautiful  or  worthy  woman,  bos 
proved  the  inspiration  of  masculine  genius — the 
I  source  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  noblest 
I  trinmphs  in  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  Who 
I  needs  to  be  reminded  of  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
or  Dante  and  Beatrice?  And  yet  a  wicked 
skeptic  has  queried,  we  fear  not  without  sound 
reason, 

**  Hftd  Laan  rwJlj  been  retrarch*t  wife, 

Would  he  here  written  eotmeU  to  her  all  his  UisT’ 
Singular  estate  of  mortal  life!  that  desire 
I  should  still  be  in  the  ratio  of  unattainablenees, 

I  and  what  we  have  not,  always  prized  above 
:  what  we  have  attained  1 
i  It  was  a  saying  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  that 
“  many  women  were  worthy  to  govern  kingdoms, 

I  but  it  was  always  to  be  feared  they  would  be 
subdued  by  lovers  who  were  not  capable  of  gov- 
1  cming  a  dozen  pullets.”  The  Cardinal  doubt- 
,  less  spoke  from  observation  in  the  common  walks 
‘  of  life.  But  when  women  have  been  raised  to 
royalty,  they  have  not  more  generally  proved 
I  imbecile  or  vile,  or  subject  to  damaging  alli¬ 
ances,  than  monarchs  of  the  rougher  sex.  Isa- 
belia  of  Castile,  Maria  Theresa  of  Hungary, 
Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  and  others  may  be  named, 
noble  examples  of  judgment,  capacity,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  the  sffihirs  of  state. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  surrounded  by  ardent 
suitors  all  her  life  long ;  yet  such  was  her  self- 
reliance,  firmness  and  tact,  that  she  not  only 
I  kept  her  resolution  of  remaining  unwedded,  but 
made  her  very  suitors  the  supporters  of  her 
I  poweir,  rather  than  enemies,  by  her  coarse. 
While  the  crusaders  held  Jerusalem,  Sybilla, 
wife  of  Earl  Guy,  became  entitled  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  Baldwin.  Her  powerful  cour¬ 
tiers  deemed  her  capable,  but  had  not  so  good 
an  opinion  of  her  husband ;  and  they  would 
,  only  invest  her  with  royalty  on  condition  that 
I  she  should  discard  him.  This  she  did,  but  when 
'  the  approach  of  Saladin  made  it  advisable  that 
,  a  husband  should  be  chosen  by  the  Queen,  and 
I  the  courtiers  were  assembled  and  in  a  flutter  to 
:  know  on  which  of  them  her  choice  wouid  fall, 
the  Queen  rose  and  spoke  as  follows:  “My 
Lord  Guy,  I  choose  you  as  my  husband,  and 
give  np  myself  and  my  kingdom  to  you  as  the 
futore  King.”  The  courtiers  saw  no  way  bnt  to 
acquiesce,  wondering  that  “  so  simple  a  woman 
had  baffied  so  many  wise  councillors.”  Pul- 
cheria  ruled  the  empire  of  the  East  with  singn- 
lar  ability  daring  forty  years ;  and  as  a  part  of 
this  time  Placidia  was  empress  of  the  West,  two 
women  alone  wielded  for  a  time  the  destinies  of 
I  the  civilized  world.  Bnt  the  decline  of  the 
I  Roman  Empire  was  not  hastened  on  that  account 
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Examples  of  the  evil  influence  of  a  perversion 
of  the  love-element  upon  distinguished  individ-  ^ 
uals  and  nations  are  not  wanting.  Samson,  Sol¬ 
omon,  Mark  Antony,  Henry  VHl  and  Louis 
XIY  will  never  be  forgotten,  as  examples  in 
which  iU-regulated  affection  has  effaced  the 
highest  glory  of  manhood,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  sapped  the  foundations  of  states.  The 
wonderful  career  of  Cleopatra  needs  not  here  be  i 
repeated ;  it  is  too  well  known.  But  we  appre¬ 
hend  that  when  Julius  Caesar  wrote  home  to  the  j 
Roman  Senate  that  memorable  laconic  history  ^ 
of  his  Egyptian  campaign,  “  Veni,  vuU,  viei,”  he 
might  have  used  the  words  in  a  double  sense ;  i 
for  he,  too,  had  looked  into  the  eyes  of  this  basi- 1 
llsk,  and  had  come  near  yielding  to  her  charms ; 
but  he  had  mastered  the  wiles  as  well  as  the  i 
enemies  of  the  enchanting  queen,  and  leaving  j 
her  to  her  throne,  he  set  forth  for  future  con¬ 
quests.  We  might  rejoice  in  his  victory  if  we 
could  feel  that  ambition  such  as  his  was  one 
whit  better  than  the  ignominy  of  the  sensual¬ 
ist’s  self-abandonment  As  it  is,  doubtless  Mark 
Antony  did  the  world  greater  service  in  dying 
the  slave  of  beauty,  than  Caesar  in  living  the 
conqueror  of  nations. 

The  age  of  chivalry  was  but  a  period  of  or- 
g^ized,  universal  confession  of  the  influence  of 
love  in  shaping  life  and  history.  And  the  latter 
crusades  owed  their  eclat  more  to  the  fervor  of 
young  knights  burning  to  win  distinction  and 
the  favor  of  a  “  ladye-love,”  than  to  zeal  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Holy  City.  And  the  period 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is, 
in  one  aspect,  little  more  than  a  long  record  of 
Intrigues,  disgraceful  aHianccs,  and  the  most 
terrible  crimes  growing  out  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  principles  of  private  virtue.  The  death 
of  Lucretia,  dishonored  by  a  son  of  the  royal 
Tarquin,  led  to  the  banishment  of  the  latter,  and 
the  abrogation  of  royalty.  The  title  of  “  king,” 
thus  made  doubly  hateful,  the  Roman  people 
would  never  again  suffer  to  be  assumed;  but 
unhappy  Rome,  in  her  days  of  declension,  was 
forced  to  witness,  in  her  emperors,  conduct  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  deeds  called  abrocious  in 
her  kings,  in  her  days  of  sterner  morality,  were 
almost  deserving  the  appellation  of  virtues. 

We  have  referred  to  the  influence  of  Cleopatra 
over  Csesar  in  Egypt ;  but  there  is  an  aspect  in 
which  that  influence  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  events  recorded  in  history.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  difBculties  about  the  succession, 
the  fvninations  of  the  princess  led  Caesar  to 
favor  unduly  her  interests.  The  partisans  of 
Ptolemy  thereupon  took  up  arms ;  Caesar  fired 
the  hostile  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria ;  the 


flames  spreading  enveloped  the  celebrated  public 
library  of  that  city,  amd  the  greater  part  of  that 
magnificent  collection  of  ancient  works  perished. 
It  is  painful  as  well  as  humiliating  to  reflect 
that  thus  the  unhappy  activity  of  the  lower  in¬ 
stincts  and  interests  of  a  few  men  and  women 
could,  in  one  hour,  rob  the  entire  intellect  of  the 
world  in  after  ages  of  such  stores  of  information 
and  philosophy,  as  were  there  assembled  1 
With  a  single  additional  instance  of  the  power 
of  the  love-element  in  molding  the  destinies  of 
man,  and  even  the  coarse  of  history,  we  shall 
leave  the  subject  to  such  further  elaboration  as 
the  reader’s  reflections  and  observations  may 
give  to  it.  The  consequences  of  the  unfaithful¬ 
ness  of  the  beautiful  Helen  did  not  cease  with, 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  Daring  the  long  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Grecian  leaders,  usurpers  had  taken 
their  places;  and  those  who  returned  found 
themselves  subjected  to  broils  and  feuds  that 
weakened  the  several  states  and  retarded  their 
progress.  The  descendants  of  Perseus  seized 
this  occasion  to  descend  from  the  Dorian  moun¬ 
tains,  whither  they  had  been  driven,  and  repos¬ 
sess  themselves  of  their  paternal  domain,  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There, 
having  succeeded  in  their  enterprise,  Aristode- 
mus  received  Laconia  as  his  share,  and,  with 
his  followers,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  won¬ 
derful  Spartan  race.  The  dispossessed  Pelo- 
pidae  at  the  same  time  migrated,  and  founded 
important  colonies  in  Asia  Minw,  Sicily  and  the 
South  of  Italy.  What  would  have  been  the 
course  of  Grecian  history  had  this  little  “  affair 
of  the  heart”  between  the  dashing  young  Paris 
and  the  spouse  of  Menelaus  never  taken  place  ? 
What  kind  of  world  would  ours  be  without  its 
Lycurgus  and  Sparta  7 

The  pebble  in  the  atieemlet  thrown 
Hu  turned  the  eonree  of  man;  a  river.” 

And  sportive  Eros  has,  we  trow,  ofttimes  in¬ 
duced  meanderings  in  the  ways  of  courts  and 
nations,  as  well  as  of  simple  men,  which  it  wiil 
take  philosophers  with  wise  heads  to  unravel. 


MAN’S  SOUL. 

Not  even  Chriat  Himaelf 
Can  aave  man  elae  than  u  He  holda  man’a  aoul ; 
And  therefore  did  He  come  into  our  fleah, 

Aa  aome  wiae  hunter  creeping  on  hia  kneea 
With  a  torch,  into  the  blacknm  of  tome  eaot, 

Ib  face  and  qutU  Uie  teait  there, — take  the  aoul, 
And  ao  poaaeaa  the  whole  man  body  and  aoul. 

[Eliiabetb  B.  Browning. 


LOVE. 

Lon  ia  a  winged  god,  not  made  for  flight. 

But  u  exultant,  and  from  earth  intact — 

Not  weighed  by  aenae,  nor  yet  by  thought  abatraet. 
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FAITH  AND  LOVE. 

BT  DUnST  HKUCBBTIUI. 

"  Th«  aonl  is  the  essence  of  s  man ;  and  you  cannot 
hare  the  trne  man  against  his  inclination.” 

[Sn  Waltu  RaLnoa. 

Om  of  the  moat  agreeable  companions  I  ever 
knew,  was  Edward  Gilbert  Thoroughly  well- 
bred,  he  was  of  course  punctiliously  considerate 
where  the  individuality  of  another  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  exempt  from  caviling,  curiosity,  and 
interference  in  every  shape.  His  own  address 
was  ft'ee  even  to  carelessness  ;  yet  beneath  this 
external  manifestation  dwelt  a  vein  of  deep  and 
thorough  reserve,  an  under-current  that  might 
be  felt  but  never  penetrated. 

There  was  nothing  like  gloom  or  mystery  it 
would  seem  in  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
holy  and  beautiful  light  emanating  from  an  in¬ 
ward  shrine,  revealing  a  benign  radiance,  yet 
vailed  and  indistinct  In  the  midst  of  others,  he 
was  one  ever  possessing  his  spirit  in  peace,  one 
sustained  by  an  invisible  ministry.  Some  called 
him  a  devotee,  but  whether  in  worship  of  the 
Divine  and  the  Infinite,  or  of  an  earthly  idol, 
none  knew,  so  similar  are  each  in  their  results. 

I  had  known  him  for  many  years,  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  most  devotional  and  reverential  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  yet  had  never  sought  to  pene¬ 
trate  this  mystery  of  his  character  ;  judge,  then, 
of  my  surprise  when  he  himself  opened  to  me 
the  secret  of  his  life.  , 

We  had  traveled  much  together,  and  our  in¬ 
tercourse  being  of  the  most  unconstrained  and 
cordial  kind,  I  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
there  were  frequent  occasions  on  which  he  was 
totally  silent,  even  for  an  hour,  emd  that,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  gayety,  when  circumstances  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  separate  himself  from  the 
group.  One  day  in  a  year  he  always  passed 
alone  In  his  room.  I  learned  this  day  to  be  the 
twelfth  of  August.  After  this  period  of  seclu- 
don  he  was  not  gloomy,  as  one  might  be  led  to 
suppose ;  instead,  a  gentle  serenity  was  diffbsed  | 
over  him,  a  hopefulness  and  trust  that  seemed  to 
have  received  a  higher  impulse. 

We  were  within  one  day’s  journey  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  business  of  some  importance  there 
cliumed  my  attention,  yet  did  I  linger  amid  the 
gorgeous  scenery  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  its 
primeval  woods  hanging  like  a  canopy  above 
me,  fbr  a  new  and  solemn  sense  of  beauty  was 
entering  my  very  soul.  The  conversation  of 
Gilbert,  too,  was  instructive  and  ennobling  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  there  was  a  vein  of 
spirituality  running  through  it  rarely  found. 

We  were  riding  a  sequestered  road,  where  the 
branchfe  of  the  trees  often  caused  us  to  bend  to 


the  saddle-bow,  .when  Gilbert,  after  a  long 
silence,  asked : 

“  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Ernest,  that  when 
one  who  is  dear  to  ns,  wh(»e  existence  is  indeed 
a  port  of  our  own,  has  ceased  to  be  a  dweller  on 
earth,  we  feel,  as  it  were,  a  loosening  of  the 
senses,  and  the  soul  hears  an  utterance  that 
saith :  ‘  Arise ;  let  us  go  hence?’  ” 

At  this  moment  a  butterfly  alighted  upon  his 
forehead,  paused  an  instant,  and  then  floated 
lightly  upward  into  the  thin  air.  Gilbert  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  his  eyes,  and,  to  my  amazement, 
turned  deadly  pale. 

“  Blessed  Psyche,  one  moment  stay,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  and  but  for  my  arm  would  have  fallen 
from  his  saddle. 

After  this  little  incident  we  rode  many  hours 
in  utter  silence  ;  Gilbert  was  very  pale,  and  me¬ 
chanically  reined  his  horse  bemde  my  own ;  the 
most  beautiful  scenery,  to  which  he  was  ever  so 
keenly  susceptible,  failed  to  awaken  his  atten¬ 
tion,  or  rouse  him  from  an  abstraction  that 
seemed  well  nigh  to  suspend  the  powers  of  vi¬ 
tality. 

At  length  we  reached  our  inn,  and  I  was  giv¬ 
ing  orders  to  the  groom  that  we  might  be  in 
readiness  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning, 
when  Gilbert  arrested  me. 

“  Pardon  me,  Ernest,  but  I  shall  remain  here 
the  morrow.” 

I  was  annoyed,  and  endeavored  to  deter  him 
from  his  purpose  ;  I  hinted  his  depression  as  an 
urgent  reason  why  he  should  resume  his  social 
intercourse ;  that  Nature  became  oppressive  in 
our  moments  of  despondency,  that  she  forced 
upon  us  at  such  times  the  urgencies  of  the  heart, 
and  we  need  the  conventionalism,  and  cold  tur¬ 
moil  of  restless  humanity  to  recall  ns  ftom  ego¬ 
tism.  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  my  mind — “  the 
morrow  is  the  12th  of  August and  I  was  silent 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  extreme  dullness  of 
a  country  inn.  The  poverty  of  furniture,  books, 
and  ail  the  little  accessories  of  refined  life. 
Then  there  is  the  dry  dust  upon  the  window- 
pane  ;  the  invariable  slit  at  the  corner’  of  the 
dimity  curtmn,  showing  that  listless  travelers, 
again  and  again,  have  lifted  it  like  yourself; 
the  revolting  soap  stains  upon  the  pine  stand, 
and  about  the  table,  all  reminding  yon  of  prior 
use,  which  naturally  is  suggestive  of  unpleasant 
I  associations.  Then  time,  after  his  hurry  else- 
I  where,  seems  resting  here ;  and  the  great  bottle- 
I  flies  that  buzz  slowly  about  the  room  and  then 
bounce  two  or  three  times  against  the  ceiling, 
seem  created  as  express  reminders  of  heat  and 
lassitude,  and  lingering  time.  To  these  annoy- 
1  ances  are  often  snperadded  a  barrenness  of  situ- 
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ation  ;  as  if  nothing  but  flies,  poultry  and  swine 
half  buried  in  the  moist  gravel,  could  find  any¬ 
thing  pleasurable  in  it. 

That  was  a  long  wearisome  day  in  the  little 
inn  at  Despite  all  my  efibrts  to  the  con¬ 

trary,  I  found  myself  nervously  interested  in 
the  seclusion  of  Gilbert ;  I  could  not  refrain 
frequently  glancing  at  his  windows,  and  pausing 
in  the  small  entry  to  see  if  he  were  moving ;  and 
then  I  blushed  and  checked  myself  in  this  un¬ 
manly  scrutiny ;  yet  the  total  silence  pervading 
his  room  grew  appalling.  Not  a  curtain  was 
stirred,  not  a  footfall  heard.  Through  the  long, 
long  hours,  a  stillness  like  death  was  about  him. 
Then  the  long,  long  night,  with  its  lagging  sec¬ 
onds,  made  audible  by  the  heavy  tick  of  the  old 
German  clock,  and  the  hours  pealed  out  by  its 
lengthened  toll,  as  it  would  never  cease — the 
breath  grew  labored  in  listening  ;  and  the  brain 
counted  as  by  necesuty,  one — two — three — and 
onward,  with  a  vexed  and  yet  mechanical  curi¬ 
osity.  The  senses  acquired  a  painful  intensity. 

I  remember  starting  at  the  tramp  of  feet  over 
my  pillow,  which  proved  only  those  of  a  fly — 
there  was  a  confused  sound  at  one  time  near  my 
own  breast,  which  gave  a  fearful  dread  of  new 
organic  disease — it  was  a  rising  and  falling  as 
with  my  own  breath ;  a  guttural  quiver  that 
thrilled  along  my  nerves,  and  seemed  a  part  of 
them.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  a  large  black  cat 
was  purring  in  the  moonlight  beside  me.  The 
senses  had  a  distinct  and  preternatural  activity, 
totally  independent  of  the  reason.  That  night 
was  an  eternity  of  hours  to  my  mind  ;  for  apart 
from  my  interest  in  Gilbert,  my  own  spirit  had  | 
its  sorrow,  which  the  solitude,  the  night,  and  si¬ 
lence  Is'ought  home  to  me  with  terrific  energy. 
Life  seemed  a  gray,  hopeless  blank,  and  even 
the  spiritual  aspirations,  which  rarely  desert 
me,  grew  dim  and  vague,  and  a  cold  skepticism 
was  settling  upon  me.  Thank  God  I  arose  and 
prayed  for  deliverance  from  this  subtle  ingrati¬ 
tude,  this  violence  done  to  the  utterance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  me,  and  then  tears  came  to 
my  relief,  and  I  felt  my  child-nature  return,  and 
I  slept — feeling  the  wings  of  the  Eternal  folding 
me  as  in  a  garment  whose  texture  was  love. 

Morning  at  length  came,  and  with  it  I  heard 
a  mechanical  step  upon  the  stair.  1  hastened 
forward  to  meet  the  morning  welcome  of  my 
friend,  that  friend  hitherto  so  calm,  so  beautiful 
in  bis  manliness,  and  I  started  involuntarily 
back  at  the  changes  of  a  single  night.  Ilis 
cheek  and  eye  were  hollow,  and  his  lips  thin 
and  rigid.  His  complexion  had  a  grayness  that 
was  cold  and  unearthly.  I  pressed  bis  hand,  for 
I  could  only  look  my  sympathy. 


“  She  is  dead,  dear  Ernest,  lead  me  wherever 
you  list.” 

For  hours  we  rode  on  in  utter  silence— for 
days  even — for  weeks  we  kept  aloof  from  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  men,  and  dwelt  amid  the 
solitary  pityings  of  Nature,  where  her  balm  is  so 
breathed  into  the  soul  that  we  are  healed  and 
yet  are  unconscious  of  the  ministry.  I  mode  no 
attempts  to  console  him — I  would  not  worry 
him  with  unavailing  sympathy.  “  Let  me  alone,” 
is  the  heart’s  remonstrance,  when  words  are 
thrust  into  its  desolate  chambers.  Unconsciously 
I  followed  the  example  so  pathetically  beautiful 
in  the  friends  of  the  man  of  Uz,  when  they  sat 
beside  him  “  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
opened  not  their  mouth,  for  they  saw  that  bis 
grief  was  great.” 

At  length  we  alighted  beside  a  mountain 
stream,  and  seated  ourselves  upon  one  of  those 
rounded  masses  of  stone  that  so  frequently  puz¬ 
zle  the  unlearned,  and  are  of  such  interest  to 
the  scientific.  Gilbert  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

“  Ernest,  there  is  that  in  the  human  mind  for¬ 
bidding  it  to  hold  within  itself  a  solitary  secret. 
We  ore  made  for  fellowship  with  our  kind,  and 
our  instincts  revolt  at  whatever  is  buried  in 
silence.  We  are  made  to  impart  our  joyfulness, 
and  to  divide  our  burdens  with  others.  Pardon 
me,  dear  Ernest,  if  I  confess  that  I  seek  your 
confidence  from  a  necessity  of  our  being,  rather 
than  from  a  desire  of  sympathy.  One  who  must 
henceforth  live  above  humanity  should  check 
his  yearnings  for  companionship.  I  must  tell 
you  the  one  fact  of  my  life,  which  for  years  has 
imparted  its  coloring  to  the  rest. 

“  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  first  met  Agnes 
Gordon.  She  was  then  a  widow  of  perhaps 
twenty-five,  or  she  might  have  been  older,  for  I 
never  thought  upon  the  subject,  any  more  than 
I  did  upon  her  beauty,  which  must  have  been 
of  a  high  order ;  but  she  was  so  free  from  all 
vanity  that  my  mind  was  rarely  drawn  to  the 
fact ;  and  there  is  that  about  a  nobly-constituted 
woman,  that  at  once  divests  a  man  of  sensuality 
and  makes  him  superior  to  the  fascinations  of 
mere  external  attractiveness.  There  was  around 
her  a  radiance  of  soul,  a  halo  os  of  an  inner  life, 
investing  her  with  a  glory.  She  seemed  to 
breathe  of  devotedness,  if  such  a  sentiment  may 
be  embodied  in  a  human  form  and  dwell  in  the 
air  of  a  human  movement. 

“  I  need  not  tell  where  nor  how  we  first  met, 
for  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  common-placisms 
of  events,  momentous  although  to  ourselves, 
and  involving  rare  contingencies,  yet  appcurently 
natural  and  of  every-day  occurrence.  Neither 
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will  I  dwell  upon  the  progress  of  a  love  that 
soon  absorbed  the  soul  of  each,  for  neither  of  us 
could  tell  when  nor  how  it  grew  between  us.  It 
was  as  if  two  spirits,  each  with  a  single  wing 
had  met,  and  folding  their  arms  together  became 
one,  and  perfect  in  their  power  of  dight  heaven* 
ward. 

“  When  I  first  told  my  love,  Agnes  listened 
with  a  sweet  downcast  look,  and  then  her  clear 
eyes  met  mine,  like  soul  answering  to  soul ;  her 
gentle  lips  trembled,  and  her  cheek  was  pale, 
but  so  holy,  so  loving,  was  the  whole  expression  | 
of  her  childlike  face,  that  I  started  as  at  a  new  : 
and  sublime  revelation. 

“  She  placed  her  two  hands  within  mine  own, 
and  I  called  her  ‘  Wife.’ 

“Agnes  looked  earnestly  in  my  face,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

“  ‘  Thine,  Gilbert— one  with  thee,  like  unto 
the  angels  of  God,’  she  replied ;  and  then  she 
spoke  of  those  mysterious  aflinities  of  soul,  by 
which  two  beings  are  imperceptibly  blended 
into  one ;  how  love  between  such  is  a  necessity 
of  their  being,  an  ordainment,  a  fact  They  arc 
conjoined  by  God,  although  often  put  asunder 
by  men.  She  told  of  that  yearning  for  compan¬ 
ionship  felt  by  every  human  being — a  craving 
of  the  spirit  harder  to  be  borne  than  any  mate¬ 
rial  necessity ;  and  to  love,  to  be  beloved, 
became  a  conservation  to  the  soul.  She  went  on. 

“  ‘  Can  you  love  me,  Gilbert,  and  yet  never 
seek  to  bind  me  other  than  by  this  strong  bond 
of  affinity  t  Love  me  as  thy  spirit-wife  only?’ 

“  I  smiled  at  a  spiritualism  I  scarcely  believed  ! 
real.  Her  hands  trembled,  and  I  saw  the  blood  ' 
steal  through  the  transparency  of  her  check,  her  j 
eyelids  drooped,  and  the  tears  started  from  be¬ 
neath  them. 

“  ‘  Gilbert,  I  must  tell  thee  all,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  losing  thee  in  this  life,  although  I 
solemnly  believe  that  in  the  sight  of  God  we 
are.  one.  Gilbert,  I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  vow, 
never  to  give  this  hand  in  marriage  bonds.  I 
can  never  be  thine  in  the  face  of  the  world.’ 

“  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and  cast  her  blessed 
hand  from  me ;  and  then  I  caught  her  wildly  to 
my  breast  ‘  My  God,  you  shall  be  mine,  even 
if  ’ — .  I  was  silent,  for  Agnes  fell  as  one  dead 
in  my  arms. 

“Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  emotions 
that  swayed  me  in  that  brief  period  of  her  un¬ 
consciousness.  I  held  the  beautiful  material 
within  my  grasp,  and  a  cold  terror  seized  me 
lest  the  finer  essence  had  departed  at  my  fear¬ 
ful  threat,  and  I,  but  half  awakened  to  a  sub¬ 
lime  sympathy,  was  to  be  at  once  bereft,  as  a 
penalty  for  my  impious  love.  She  revived,  and 


the  music  of  her  voice,  the  sweet  eloquence  of 
her  lips,  the  endearing  pathos  of  her  every 
word,  and  the  subtle  winningness  of  her  gentle 
air,  ere  long  won  me  to  her  noble  creed,  and 
made  me  her  worshiper,  devoted  and  spiritual. 

“  She  had  been  married  in  her  early  girlhood, 
before  the  strength  of  her  own  nature  had  been 
revealed  to  her  ;  while  her  heart  was  as  a  pearl, 
buried  in  its  purity,  sealed  up,  cold  and  tran¬ 
quil.  She  was  a  child  careless  of  the  morrow, 
and  unconscious  of  the  fearful  momentousness 
of  the  vows  she  as.sumed;  and  not  till  their 
weight  pressed  upon  her  as  a  doom;  not  till 
she  found  herself  yearning  wildly  for  companion¬ 
ship  and  sympathy,  did  she  realize  how  totally 
she  was  forever  bereft  of  these.  Then  came  the 
long  period  of  depression  and  hopeless  despond¬ 
ency — life  without  aim  or  joy,  existence  borne 
as  a  dread  necessity — days  and  months  in  which 
gloom  was  only  relieved  by  a  deeper  gloom,- 
and  but  for  principle  and  duty,  the  thread  of 
life  might  have  been  voluntarily  severed. 

“But  she  was  trustful,  dependent,  spiritual, 
and  soon  these  affections,  destined  to  be  idly 
wasted  in  this  world,  were  transferred  to  Heaven. 
A  depth  of  religious  emotion  soon  absorbed  all 
others.  Duty,  self-sacrifice,  constancy,  and  de¬ 
votion,  filled  up  the  waste  places  of  life. 

“  Gently  and  forbearingly  she  spoke  of  the 
blind  selfishness  of  Gordon — how  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  held  a  place  in  her  duty,  but  no 
place  in  her  love,  often  goaded  him  to  fury. 
He  became  distrustful,  and  the  natural  selflsb- 
ness'of  his  nature  grew  tenfold  more  exacting. 
Petty  jealousy,  and  habitual  discontent,  took 
possession  of  the  unhappy  man.  Fretful  and 
morose,  he  was  content  only  while  she  was  in 
his  presence,  while  her  slightest  gayety  filled 
him  with  suspicion.  A  tenacity  of  power,  an 
I  assertion  of  claims,  an  imperceptible  legality  of 
j  mind,  so  to  say,  usurped  the  place  of  love.  She 
belonged  to  him  by  legal  bonds,  and  these 
should  be  recognized  to  the  utmost. 

I  “  As  the  religious  impressions  of  Agnes  deep¬ 
ened,  she  learned  to  compassionate  the  deluded 
man,  who  had  made  so  fearful  a  wreck  of  his 
peace — who.  in  the  bewilderment  of  fancy,  had 
conjoined  his  maturity  of  character  to  one  inex- 
I  perienced,  undeveloped,  and  altogether  unlike 
his  own.  She  pitied  him  for  having  lavished 
his  soul  upon  one  who  could  not  respond  to  the 
boon.  She  ceased  to  think  upon  the  wrong 
done  to  herself ;  ceased  to  blame  him  who  had 
availed  himself  of  her  gentleness  and  ignorance 
of  life  to  bind  her  in  the  fearful  bonds  that 
await  only  the  severance  of  death  ;  and  a  noble¬ 
ness  of  sacrifice  grew  upon  her.  She  felt  as  if 
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called  upon  to  make  an  atonement  for  that  per-  j 
versity  of  nature  that  failed  to  find  content 
where  the  law  directed. 

“  She  sometimes  grew  bewildered  in  the  study  i 
of  herself — feared  she  might  be  peculiar ;  one  ' 
too  coldly  intellectual,  too  abstractly  spiritual  | 
for  human  sympathy — and  the  restless  Toid  of 
the  heart,  the  wild  craving  for  compemionebip 
that  so  often  oppressed  her,  might  be  only  the 
stmgglings  for  the  Infinite. 

“  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  she  was 
called  to  the  dying  pillow  of  Gordon.  Even  at  the 
threshold  of  the  grave,  the  fearful  selfishness  of  his  | 
passion  held  its  ascendency.  Even  there  he  who  j 
had  debarred  her  fine  nature  from  its  free  exer- 1 
cise ;  had  shackled  its  freedom  of  choice,  dared  ; 
to  go  further,  and  fetter  his  victim  after  death 
should  have  canceled  the  former  bond.  Yes, 
he,  he,  to  whom  the  vistas  of  this  world  were 
closing  forever,  took  her  hand,  warm  with 
health,  and  youth,  and  vitality,  within  his  cold, 
dying  grasp,  and  bound  her  by  a  perilous  oath 
never  to  yield  that  hand  to  another.  And  then 
he  died. 

“  Years  passed  away,  and  we  met.  My  God !  I 
the  gulf  that  his  selfishness  had  cast  between  us  I 
and  happiness!  I  would  not  willingly  believe  i 
such  an  oath  to  be  binding.  I  used  all  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  logic  to  convince  her  that  a  promise 
extorted  under  such  circumstances  must  be  a 
nnllity.  That  her  state  of  mind  was  unnatural ; 
that  the  mind  itself  was  weakened  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  compassion,  and  therefore  she  had 
become,  as  it  were,  irresponsible  for  its  doings. 
Heaven  forgive  me !  even  while  uttering  this,  I 
trembled  lest  It  should  corrupt  her  sense  of 
truth — I  hoped,  and  feared,  and  shuddered,  for 
the  vehemence  of  my  love  was  bewildering  my 
own  clearness  of  perception,  and  I  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  wresting  truth  from  its  legitimate  bear¬ 
ing,  to  meet  the  wants  of  mine  own  blind  will. 
Alas!  alas!  what  human  enormity  might  not 
in  this  way  find  an  apology. 

“  But  the  mind  of  Agnes  was  clear  as  a  sun¬ 
beam  where  truth  was  Involved.  She  had  taken 
the  oath  voluntarily  upon  herself— coolly,  dis¬ 
passionately — from  what  she  had  conceived  at 
the  time  duty.  She  had  taken  it  in  the  maturity 
of  her  judgment ;  and  understanding,  in  part, 
from  her  fearful  craving  for  sympathy,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  it  might  involve.  Yet  had  she  taken  it  in 
her  sound  mind  and  clear  judgment,  and  she  dared 
not  reverse  its  doom. 

“Enough!  enough!  We  parted  to  meet  no 
more  on  this  earth.  The  sacrifice,  to  be  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  must  be  entire,  complete.  The  love,  the 
devotednesB  of  this  noblest  of  beings,  became 


superhuman  in  its  elevated  purity.  She  lifted 
me  above  myself,  and  gave  my  soul  an  assertion 
of  its  high  claims,  such  as  I  had  never  before 
conceived  to  be  possible.  Certain  hours  of  the 
day  we  devoted  to  intercommunion.  One  day, 
likewise,  in  the  year,  was  passed  by  each  in  soli¬ 
tude — the  anniversary  of  our  meeting.  And  so 
perfect  has  been  our  sympathy,  that  we  are  often 
apprised  through  our  own  consciousness  each  of 
the  state  of  the  other’s  mind. 

“  Our  letters  were  written  and  marked,  when 
dedgned  to  be  opened  on  this  anniversary  of  our 
meetings.  The  letters  of  yesterday  were  of  this 
chaitkcter,  and  accompanied  by  one  from  her 
only  female  friend  who  shared  her  confidence, 
announcing  the  fatal  newk  Alas !  I  needed  it 
not  Blessed  spirit !  I  felt  in  my  own  frame  the 
shiver  of  thy  disseverance. 

“  Ernest,  you  have  shared  my  joy  and  my 
grief.  God  bless  you.  Few  know  the  holiness 
of  such  a  trust” 

Gilbert  lived  on,  a  graver  man,  it  may  be. 
When  the  sacred  twelfth  of  August  arrived, 
there  were  no  sweet  records  of  affection  to  meet 
his  eye ;  and  when  I  waited  the  long  day  of  si¬ 
lence  for  his  reappearance,  my  heart  misgave  me 
that  all  might  not  be  well.  The  hour  of  break¬ 
fast  arrived,  and  all  was  yet  silent  Trembling 
with  apprehension,  I  entered  his  room.  Gilbert 
was  seated  at  the  table,  with  hie  two  hands  fold¬ 
ed  together,  and  his  head  resting  upon  them.  I 
lifted  up  his  face— a  miniature  met  my  eye. 
Great  God !  it  was  that  of  my  noble,  my 
sainted  mother ;  and  Gilbert — he  was  dead. 
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“  Prat  tell  me  who  is  that  tremendously  large 
woman  dancing,”  said  I  to  the  Parisian  friend, 
piloting  me  for  the  first  time  across  the  ball-room. 

“ She  is  my  aunt,”  replied  he ;  “a  very  gay, 
I  very  young,  and,  as  you  see  by  her  diamonds,  a 
very  rich  woman.” 

I  “  Very  rich  and  very  gay  she  may  well  be,” 
thought  I ;  “  but  very  young  T  impossible !”  _  I 
looked  at  her  in  amazement,  and  not  being  able 
.  to  discover  the  slightest  marks  of  yonth  in  her 
I  appearance,  I  ventured  to  inquire  her  age. 
j  “  What  an  absurd  question !”  exclaimed  Ar- 
:  thur,  laughing  at  my  stupidity.  “  I  am  my 
j  aunt’s  heir,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  do  not  tell  her 
age,  for  I  have  no  particular  wish  to  be  disin- 
I  herited.  But  come,  let  me  present  you  to  my 
mother  ;  she  was  formerly  well  acquainted  with 
yours,  and  will  be  most  happy  to  extend  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  the  son.” 

'  I  followed  Arthur,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
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thicket  of  camelias,  we  found  two  young  ladiee 
Burrounded  by  a  group  of  male  butterflies.  Ar¬ 
thur  presented  me  to  the  youngest  lady — at  least, 
to  the  one  who,  at  the  first  glance,  appeared  to 
me  as  such ;  she  was  the  better  dressed,  the 
more  prepossessing,  and  the  more  girlish  of  the 
two  in  every  respect.  My  mind  was  still  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  li^ts  and  by  the  music  ;  by 
my  dd»U  in  the  society  of  the  capital ;  by  the 
fear  of  appearing  awkward  and  provincial,  as  I 
really  was,  so  that  I  did  not  hear  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  presentation  repeated  by  Arthur  as  he  | 
pushed  me  by  the  shoulders  toward  that  daz¬ 
zling  woman ;  and  it  was  full  five  minutes  before 
I  could  call  up  composure  enough  to  encounter ' 
the  provokingly  satirical  expression  of  bis  eyes. 
The  lady  commenced  a  conversation  by  asking 
me  various  questions,  which  I  answered  con- 1 
fuscdly  and  at  random.  At  length,  however, 
I  succeeded  in  comprehending  that  she  was  in- 1 
quiring  if  I  did  not  dance,  whereupon  I  was 
about  to  excuse  myself,  when  Arthur  settled  the 
point  by  replying  for  me : 

“He  dances  well  enough,  but  he  dares  not 
make  the  attempt.” 

“  Ahl  the  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  commence¬ 
ment,”  coquettishly  responded  the  lady  ;  “  you 
should  conquer  this  timidity.  I  would  wager  my 
life  that  yon  have  not  courage  enough  to  engage 
a  partner  I  Well,  then,  to  relieve  you  from  that 
embarrassment,  I  will  myself  launch  you  into 
the  mdtt.  Let  us  try  a  waltz.  Give  me  your 
arm ;  not  so — pass  your  arm  around  me  thus — 
not  so  stiffly  ;  don’t  crush  my  lace ;  very  welL 
You  will  soon  learn.  Wait  for  the  ritomdlo; 
follow  my  movements — now,  away  I” 

And,  light  as  a  sylph,  bold  as  a  soldier,  firm 
against  the  collisions  of  the  dance  as  a  citadel 
under  fire  of  cannon,  away  she  whirled  with  me 
into  the  vortex. 

At  first  I  hopped  and  twirled  around  as  though 
in  a  dream,  so  utterly  absorbed  was  I  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  avoid  falling  with  my  partner, 
trampling  her  dress,  or  failing  in  the  measure. 
Little  by  little,  findiug  that  I  succeeded  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  this  world  of  dancers— that  is  to 
say,  the  Parisians  waltzed  as  badly  as  I — I  be¬ 
came  more  at  ease,  and  my  self-possession  grad¬ 
ually  returned  to  me.  I  ventured  to  look  at  the 
lady  whom  I  held  in  my  arms,  and  perceived 
that  this  glittering  doll,  with  the  smallest  of  all 
possible  waists,  was  a  little  blown  from  exertion, 
and  that  each  turn  in  the  dance  deprived  her  of 
some  one  of  the  charms  which  bad  thrown  a 
spell  of  enchantment  over  my  rustic  senses.  Her 
debut  had  been  brilliant,  but  she  could  not  en¬ 
dure  fatigue;  her  eyes  became  hollow,  her 


cheeks  lost  their  rosy  tmt,  and  1  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  myself  that  she  seemed  far  less  youth¬ 
ful  and  sylph-like  than  at  first.  1  had  no  little 
difficulty  in  leading  her  back  to  her  seat,  and 
when,  on  our  way  diitbcr,  I  attempted  to  address 
her  some  complimentary  words  of  thanks  for 
having  so  kindly  volunteered  to  initiate  me  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  dance,  her  reply  was  so 
clumsy  and  at  the  same  time  so  coldly  respect¬ 
ful  as  to  make  me  doubt  if  she  had  beard  what 
I  said. 

“  Now  then,”  demanded  I  of  my  friend  Ar¬ 
thur,  “  who  is  the  lady  with  whom  1  have  been 
waltzing !” 

“  Are  yon  really  in  earnest,  or  have  you  lost 
your  wits?  It  is  but  a  moment  since  I  presented 
yon  to  her.” 

“  But  that  tells  me  nothing.” 

“  What  a  heedless  fellow  you  are !  She  is  my 
mother  1”  he  replied  impatiently. 

“  Your  mother!”  I  repeated,  in  dismay  at  my 
stupidity.  “  Your  pardon  I  I  thought  she  was 
your  sister.” 

“  Charming !  Better  and  better !  Then  he 
took  my  mster  for  my  mother !  My  dear  fellow, 
it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  deceived  in  this 
way,  but  I  advise  you  not  to  tell  the  young  la¬ 
dies  the  compliment  paid  them  by  Thomas  Dia- 
foirus.” 

“Your  mother!”  I  continued,  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  to  his  ridicule.  “  She  dances  well ;  how 
old  is  she  ?” 

“  What !  again?  That  is  too  much ;  you  will 
be  turned  out  society  if  you  persist  in  inquir¬ 
ing  the  age  of  all  the  women.” 

“But  this  is  a  nedve  compliment,  for  which 
your  mother  should  not  bear  me  malice.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  her  dress,  bearing  and  exuberant  spirits, 
I  took  her  fw  a  young  girl,  and  cannot  even  yet 
persuade  myself  that  she  is  old  enough  to  call 
such  a  great  fellow  as  you  her  son.” 

“  I  must  admit,”  said  Arthur,  laughing,  “  that 
these  innocent  provincials  have  the  gift  of  car¬ 
rying  their  pardon  on  their  tongues.  Let  me 
counsel  you,  however,  not  to  be  too  gallant  with 
my  mother ;  she  is  rather  addicted  to  raillery  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  would  be  really  bad  taste  to 
show  astoni^ment  because  a  mother  still  dances. 
Why,  indeed,  should  they  not  dance  ;l8  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  age  ?” 

“  Women  must,  then,  marry  very  young  here 
in  Paris  to  have  such  large  children.” 

“  Not  younger  than  elsewhere.  But  you  must, 
my  dear  fellow,  abandon  this  idea  of  yours,  and 
learn  that  after  arriving  at  thirty  the  women  of 
Paris  have  no  age,  because  they  no  longer  grow 
old.  It  is  the  hight  of  madness  to  demand,  as 
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you  are  continually  doing,  the  sum  total  of  their 
years.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
know  my  mother’s  age  ?” 

“  I  should  not  believe  you.” 

“  But,  ’pon  my  word,  I  am  ignorant  of  it  I 
have  been  too  well  instructed  in  my  duty  as  a 
son  to  breathe  such  a  question.” 

One  surprise  succeeded  another  in  my  mind. 
I  approached  Arthur’s  sister,  a  second  glance  at 
whom  did  not  cause  me  to  change  my  first  opin¬ 
ion — that  she  appeared  older  than  her  mother. 
She  was  a  maiden  of  about  twenty-five,  who, 
from  having  so  long  remained  in  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  market  without  a  bidder  for  her  hand,  had 
become  morose  and  sullen.  She  was  very  badly 
dressed,  either  from  want  of  taste  or  from  want 
of  a  proper  expenditure  on  her  toilet  Be  that 
as  it  may,  her  mother  had  evidently  been  guilty 
of  the  serious  wrong  toward  her  of  neglecting 
to  make  her  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  She 
was  not  a  coquette,  perhaps  from  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
action  against  the  giddy,  thoughtless  bearing  of 
her  mother.  No  one  paid  her  much  attention,  and 
die  was  seldom  asked  to  dance.  Her  aunt — the 
large,  fat  aunt,  whose  heir  Arthur  claimed  to 
be,  and  who  herself  danced  with  astonishing 
/uror — came  up  from  time  to  time  while  her 
mother  was  on  the  floor  to  perform  (quite  im¬ 
patiently,  by  the  way,)  the  oflBce  of  chaperon, 
and  occasionally  introducing  a  row  involuntary 
recruit,  whose  politeness  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  decline  the  honor.  I  was  soon  called 
upon  to  contribute  my  mite  toward  entertaining 
the  lady,  an  office  to  which  I  resigned  myself 
more  voluntarily  than  did  most  of  the  victims. 
She  was  by  no  means  ill-looking ;  in  fact,  with 
less  awkwardness,  and  a  little  more  life,  she 
would  have  been  decidedly  handsome.  Gaining 
courage,  however,  as  our  conversation  pro¬ 
gressed,  she  showed  some  signs  of  animation,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  confess  that  she  found  so¬ 
ciety  wearisome,  and  that  balls  were  her  aver- 
aon.  From  this  I  inferred  that  she  was  there  to 
accompany  her  mother,  and  that  she  filled  the 
role  of  matron  toward  the  author  of  her  days  1 
She  was  condemned  to  serve  as  a  pretext  Ar¬ 
thur’s  father,  who  had  the  tastes  of  a  man  of  his 
age,  submitted  to  be  driven  abroad  into  society 
or  to  remain  at  home  in  the  chimney-corner,  ac¬ 
cording  as  his  wife  chose  to  dispose  of  him — her 
excuse  for  all  her  dissipations  being,  “  When 
one  has  a  daughter  to  marry,  it  is  indispensable 
that  she  should  go  into  the  world.  “  Meanwhile, 
the  daughter  did  not  marry,  the  father  yawned, 
and  the  mother  danced. 

I  was  the  partner  of  this  forlorn  demoudle  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  succession— a  circumstance  which 
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at  a  ball  in  the  provinces  would  have  compro¬ 
mised  me  with  the  parents,  from  whom  I  might 
have  reasonably  expected  the  next  day  to  hear 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  settlements,  etc.  But 
at  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  grateful  to 
me  for  the  attention ;  nor  did  the  young  lady  as¬ 
sume  any  of  those  prudish  airs  which,  in  a  small 
town,  are  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
sentimental  romance.  I  felt,  therefore,  at  lib¬ 
erty,  after  thus  faithfully  complying  with  the 
dancing  duties  of  a  cavalier,  to  seat  myself  at 
her  side  and  enter  into  conversation  with  her, 
while  the  two  matrons  exchanged  playful  noth¬ 
ings  and  charming  insipidities  with  their  adorers. 

Our  talk  was  by  no  means  frivolous ;  Md’lle 
Emma  had  judgment,  too  much  judgment,  which 
sometimes  gave  to  her  remarks  a  tinge  of  mal¬ 
ice.  My  simplicity  inspired  her  with  confidence, 
and,  much  to  my  delight,  she  gradually  assumed 
the  part  of  cicerone,  enlightening  me,  without 
making  it  necessary  for  me  to  hazard  a  ques¬ 
tion,  on  many  points  which  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  a  mystery  to  my  inexperienced  eyes  and 
brains. 

“  You  are  amazed  to  sec  my  large  aunt  frisk¬ 
ing  about  so  joyously,”  said  she  ;  “  that  is  not 
wonderful,  she  is  only  forty-five,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  young.  Iler  enormous  size  distresses 
her,  because  it  makes  her  look  old.  Now,  my 
mother  is  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  is  she 
not  ?  Nevertheless,  I  have  an  elder  sister  with 
children,  and  mamma  has  been  a  grandmother  for 
several  years.  I  do  not  know  her  exact  age, 
but  supposing  her  to  have  been  married  very 
young,  I  am  certain  she  cannot  be  less  than 
fifty.” 

“That  is  marvelous!”  I  exclaimed.  “By 
Jupiter  I  when  I  compare  my  poor  mother,  with 
her  large  caps,  stout  shoes,  knitting-needles  and 
spectacles,  to  the  women  of  the  same  age  whom 
I  see  here  in  short  sleeves,  bare  necks  and  satin 
shoes,  with  flowers  in  their  hair  and  young  men 
in  their  arms,  I  cannot  realize  that  all  this  is  not 
a  dream.” 

“Perhaps  it  is  a  nightmare?”  retorted  the 
mischievous  Emma.  “  My  mother  has  been  so 
extremely  handsome  that  she  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
served  the  right  always  to  appear  so.  But  my 
aunt  is  less  excusable  for  baring  her  neck  and 
shoulders  to  such  a  degree,  and  thus  exposing  to 
all  eyes  the  doleful  spectacle  of  her  obesity.” 

As  she  spoke,  I  involuntarily  turned  round 
and  found  myself  unwittingly  in  contact  with 
two  shoulders,  so  plump  and  fair  that  it  required 
a  glance  at  the  flowery  head-dress  of  the  aunt 
to  convince  me  that  I  beheld  her  back.  This 
superabundant  luxury  of  health  really  shocked 
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me,  and  Mademoiselle  Emma,  perceiving  my 
disgust,  said  with  a  smile,  (her  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  ridiculous  imparting  to  her  eyes  a 
fire  never  yet  communicated  by  love,)  “That 
is  nothing.  Look  around  you,  count  the  young 
women  and  the  handsome  women — count  the 
women  whose  beauty  is  on  the  wane,  the  ugly 
ones  who  have  no  age,  and  complete  the  series 
by  adding  to  their  number  the  aged,  the  more 
or  less  deformed,  the  mothers,  the  grandmoth¬ 
ers,  gp’andaunts,  and  you  will  see  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  at  balls — the  preponderance  in  the  gay 
world — belongs  to  decrepitude  and  ugliness  I” 

“  You  have  indeed  conjured  up  a  nightmare,” 
cried  I.  “  But  what  most  scandalizes  me  here 
is  the  ad  libitum  use  which  these  disheveled  phan¬ 
toms  make  of  the  luxuries  of  the  toilet.  Never 
has  ugliness  appeared  so  repulsive  to  me  as  at 
this  moment.  Until  now  I  have  pitied  it,  I  have 
regarded  it  with  a  sort  of  respectful  commisera¬ 
tion.  A  woman  without  youth  or  beauty  is  one 
whom  we  should  try  to  esteem,  in  order  to  offer 
her  some  compensation  for  the  niggardliness  of 
Nature.  But  this  bedizened  old  age,  this  arro¬ 
gant  ugliness,  these  wrinkles,  which  distort  a 
would-be  voluptuous  smile  into  a  grimace ;  these 
heavy  superannuated  odalinquet  crushing  their 
frail  cavaliers;  these  skeletons  tricked  out  in 
diamonds,  and  seeming  at  each  step  on  the  point 
of  failing  to  pieces  ;  the  false  hair,  false  teeth, 
false  shapes ;  all  these  false  attractions  and  false 
manners — Ohl  ’tis  horrible  to  look  upon — ’tis.a 
dance  of  baboons  I” 

An  old  friend  of  Arthur’s  famiiy  approached 
us ;  he  had  heard  my  last  words.  He  was  quite 
a  distinguished  painter  and  a  sensible  man. 
“Young  man,”  said  ho.  Joining  our  party, 
“  your  indignation  pleases  me,  although  it  docs 
not  mitigate  my  own.  Are  you  a  poet  ?  Are 
you  an  artist?  Ah  I  if  you  are  either,  why  do 
you  venture  here?  Fly!  I  entreat  you,  for  by 
remaining  there  is  danger  that  you  will  become 
accustomed  to  this  abominable  reversion  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  laws.  And  the  first  law  of  Nature  is  har¬ 
mony — harmony  is  beauty.  Yes,  beauty  is 
everywhere  when  she  is  in  her  place,  and  seeks 
not  to  set  aside  the  natural  fitness  of  things. 
Old  age  also  is  beautiful  when  it  attempts  not 
to  counterfeit  the  airs  and  graces  which  properly 
belong  only  to  youth.  What  can  be  more 
worthy  of  reverence  than  the  noble  and  bald 
head  of  a  calm  and  dignified  old  man?  Look 
upon  these  old  bewigged  coxcombs  and  judge 
for  yourself,  whether,  if  I  could  be  allowed  to 
arrange  their  hair,  to  direct  their  dress  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  taste,  and  impart  to  their  physiog¬ 
nomy  something  of  the  expression  naturally  be¬ 


longing  to  their  character,  I  might  not  succeed  in 
transforming  them  into  beantiful  models?  Such 
as  you  see  them  now,  they  are  hideous  corica- 
tqres.  Alas!  whither  then  has  true  taste,  the 
pure  idea  of  first  principles,  whither  has  she 
flown,  and  what  has  become  of  simple  good 
sense — God’s  gift  to  his  humblest  children?  I 
speak  not  merely  of  the  costume  of  our  epoch  ; 
that  of  the  men  is  the  most  gloomy,  the  most 
ridiculous,  the  most  disgraceful  and  the  most  in¬ 
convenient  in  the  world.  This  black  is  a  sign 
of  mourning,  deep  enough  to  crush  the  heart. 

The  costume  of  women  is  pleasing,  and  might 
be  even  beautiful.  But,  unfortunately,  few  wo¬ 
men  are  endowed  with  the  gift  of  knowing  what 
is  becoming  to  them.  In  this  very  room,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  will  hardly  find  three  women  in  forty, 
who  are  suitably  dressed,  or  who  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  privileges  accorded  to 
them  by  arbitrary  fashion.  With  the  greater 
proportion,  taste  for  the  costly  overpowers  taste 
for  the  beautiful.  It  is  so  in  all  the  arts,  in  all 
the  systems  of  ornamentation.  That  which  pre¬ 
vails  to-day,  is  the  costly  for  the  rich  spend¬ 
thrift,  the  showy  for  the  rich  miser,  the  simple 
and  beautiful  for  none.  But  why  is  it  thus? 
Have  not  our  women  of  Paris  continually  un¬ 
der  their  eyes  monstrous  types,  apparently  made 
expressly  to  inspire  them  with  a  horror  for  what 
is  unsightly  ? 

“  Oh !  these  old  English  women,  loaded  down 
with  feathers  and  diamonds !  ”  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  “  these  horses  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
such  fantastical  harness !  ” 

“  You  may  well  say  so,”  replied  the  artist ; 
“  perhaps  you  see  some  of  them  before  you.  As 
for  me,  I  have  the  faculty  of  not  seeing  them. 
When  I  imagine  them  to  be  near  me,  by  an  effort 
of  my  will,  I  render  them  invisible.” 

“  Indeed  ?  ”  said  Mademoiselle  Emma,  greatly 
amused  “  But  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to 
perceive  the  colossal  Lady  *  *  *  .  It  is  she  who 
is  about  to  step  on  your  feet,  and  if  you  do  not 
see  this  gigantic  personage,  you  may  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  to  feel  her  weight.  Five 
and  a  half  feet  in  hight,  four  in  circumference, 
n  raven’s  plume  waving  from  the  top  of  her 
head,  laces  worth  three  thousand  francs  a  mdre,* 
and  which  have  grown  yellow  under  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  dowagers,  a  eonagt  in  form  of  a 
watch  tower,  teeth  that  reach  to  the  chin,  a 
chin  covered  with  gray  beard ;  and  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  nli  this,  a  charming  little  blonde  peruke, 
with  darling  childish  ringlets.  Look  at  her  now, 
she  is  the  pearl  of  the  Three  Kingdoms !  ” 

“  My  imagination  is  equal  to  this  portrait,” 

*  Metre,  rather  more  than  a  yard  in  length. 
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answered  the  painter,  turning  away  his  head ; 
“  but  imagination  can  create  nothing  so  ugly  as 
certain  realities ;  therefore,  should  this  gig^tio 
lady  see  fit  to  walk  over  my  body,  I  would  not 
look  at  her.” 

“  You  smd,  however,”  I  observed,  “  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  made  nothing  ugly,  did  you  not  ?” 

"  Nature  has  made  nothing  so  ugly  that  art 
cannot  embellish  or  still  more  disfigure  it ;  it 
depends  on  the  artist  Every  human  being  is 
the  artist  of  his  own  moral  and  physical  nature. 
He  derives  good  or  evil  from  it,  according  as  he 
is  in  the  true  or  false.  Why  are  so  many 
women,  and  even  men,  bound  round  with  affecta¬ 
tion  T  It  is  because  they  have  a  false  notion  of 
themselves.  I  said  that  the  beautiful  is  harmo¬ 
ny,  and  that  because  harmony  presides  over  the 
laws  of  Nature,  the  beautiful  dwells  in  Nature. 
When  we  disturb  this  natural  harmony,  we  pro¬ 
duce  the  ugly,  and  Nature  seems  to  cooperate 
with  us,  while,  in  reality,  she  only  persists  in 
maintaining  that  which  is  her  law,  and  which 
produces  the  painful  contrast  We  accuse  her, 
then,  of  the  sin  of  ugliness,  although  we  our¬ 
selves  are  the  true  culprits.  Do  you  compre¬ 
hend.  Mademoiselle  ?” 

“  It  is  rather  abstract  for  me,  I  must  confess,” 
replied  Emma. 

“  I  will  explain  myself  by  an  example,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  artist ;  “  by  an  example  even,  drawn 
firom  the  circumstances  that  have  given  rise  to 
these  reflections.  I  said  to  you  at  the  beginning : 
‘  There  is  nothing  ugly  in  Nature.^  Let  ns  take 
humrn  nature  in  one  of  its  aspects.  The  world 
agrees  in  saying  that  it  is  horrible  to  grow  old, 
because  old  age  is  ugly.  Consequently,  woman 
either  plucks  out  or  colors  her  white  hair  ;  she 
paints  her  skin  in  order  to  conceal  her  wrinkles, 
or  she  seeks  in  the  deceitful  reflection  of  shining 
silks  and  satins  to  shed  a  luster  over  her  dis¬ 
colored  face.  Not  to  weary  you  with  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  various  artifices  of  the  toilet, 
I  will  pause  here,  merely  adding  that  in  exerting 
herself  to  make  the  signs  of  old  age  disappear, 
she  only  renders  them  more  persistent  and  im¬ 
placable.  Nature  obstinately  holds  out ;  old 
age  becomes  desperate ;  the  forehead  appears 
more  wrinkled,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  more 
angular  under  this  head  of  hair,  the  borrowed 
style  of  which  is  in  discord  with  real  and  inef¬ 
faceable  age.  The  gaudy  and  brilliant  colors 
of  her  dress,  the  flowers,  the  diamonds  on  the 
fdcin,  all  that  glitters  and  attracts  attention, 
only  withers  still  more  that  which  time  has 
already  withered.  And  then,  independent  of 
the  physical  effects,  thought  cannot  remain  a 
stranger  to  the  impression  produced  on  our  eyes. 


Our  judgment  is  shocked  at  the  anomaly.  Why, 
we  ask  ourselves  instinctively,  why  this  struggle 
against  Divine  laws?  Why  adorn  this  body  as 
though  it  could  inspire  voluptuousness  T  Why 
not  content  ourslves  with  the  majesty  of  age 
and  the  respect  it  imposes?  Flowers  for  these 
bald  and  hoary  heads !  What  irony  I  what  pro¬ 
fanation  I 

“  But  this  horror  in  which  old  age  now  en¬ 
velope  herself,  would  give  place  to  milder  and 
more  flattering  sentiments,  did  she  not  essay  to 
transgress  Nature’s  laws.  There  is  a  toilet — 
there  is  an  adornment  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes. 
Look  at  certain  portraits  of  the  ancient  masters, 
certain  white  bearded  men,  painted  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  ;  certain  matrons,  by  Van  Dyck,  with 
their  long  silk,  or  black  velvet  eonage,  their 
white  turbans,  their  rufik  or  austere  ehemisetUs, 
their  grand  and  noble  foreheads  uncovered  and 
imposing,  their  long,  venerable  hands,  their 
heavy  and  rich  chaplets,  trinkets  with  which 
they  loop  up  their  robe  of  ceremony  without 
taking  from  it  its  rigid  aspect.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  we  should  seek  for  eccentricity  in  servilely 
copying  these  modes  of  a  past  era.  All  affec¬ 
tation  of  originality  would  be  unseemly  in  old 
age.  But  a  staid  deportment  and  logical  habits 
of  thought  would  spread  throughout  society 
analogous  usages,  and  soon  we  should  see  the 
public  good  sense  creating  a  costume  for  every 
period  of  life,  instead  of  creating  one  to  distin- 
gui^  the  different  castes,  as  has  too  long  been 
the  practice.  Were  I  authorized  to  invent  one 
for  the  old  men,  to  whose  ranks  I  myself  belong, 
how  simple  a  thing  would  it  be  to  render  per¬ 
fectly  handsome  and  elegant,  according  to  the 
highest  rules  of  art,  many  of  the  very  men  who 
at  this  moment  can  serve  only  as  models  to  the 
caricaturist.  And,  beginning  with  myself,  who 
am  forced,  under  penalty  of  being  thought  sin¬ 
gular,  and  wanting  in  respect  for  the  proprieties 
of  life,  to  appear  here  in  a  scanty  coat,  an  un¬ 
comfortable  boot,  a  cravat  at  war  with  the  acute 
angle  of  my  chin,  and  a  shirt  collar  which 
deepens  the  wrinkles  on  my  cheeks ;  in  lieu  of 
these  torturing  habiliments,  you  would  see  me 
in  a  fine  black  robe,  or  an  ample  and  dignified 
cloak,  a  venerable  beard,  slippers  or  half-boots, 
and  other  garments  which  should  respond  to  my 
natural  bearing,  to  the  weight  of  my  step, 
to  my  desire  for  comfort,  and  to  the  gravity 
pertaining  to  my  years.  And  then,  my  dear 
Emma,  you  would  say,  perhaps,  ‘  What  a  flne- 
looking  old  man !’  Whereas,  attired  as  fashion 
now  compels  me  to  be,  in  clothes  suitable  for  my 
grandchild,  you  can  only  exclaim :  *  The  horrid 
old  wretch !’  ” 
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“  You  arc,  I  think,  too  acTcre  both  on  your¬ 
self  and  others,”  said  Emma,  smiling  at  his  good- 
natured  criticism.  Moreover,  just  imagine  what 
a  revolution,  what  an  excitement  there  would 
be  among  the  women,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
accuse  their  age,  by  assuming  at  fifty  the  coe- 1 
tame  of  im  octogenarian  I”  | 

“  It  would  renew  their  youth,  I  assure  you,”  i 
he  replied.  Besides,  a  diflferent  style  of  dress 
might  be  invented  for  every  score  of  years  add- ! 
ed  to  one’s  life.  Let  me  tell  you,  by  the  way,  ■ 
that  women  make  a  foolish  calculation  in  mys¬ 
teriously  concealing  their  birth-day.  When  it 
is  fairly  proved  by  some  indiscretion,  (always  ! 
inevitable,)  that  you  have  deceived  us  on  this  ; 
point,  be  it  only  on  inaccuracy  of  one  year  in 
your  reckoning,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
malignity  of  men  interprets  it.  ‘Nonsense! 
thirty  years !’  says  one ;  ‘  more  likely  to  be  forty.’ 

‘  She  looks  full  fifty,’  says  another.  And  some 
wag  suggests,  ‘  Perhaps  a  hundred !’  What  do 
we  know  of  a  woman  so  skillful  in  disguising 
her  real  self?  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  woman, 
I  should  feel  much  more  flattered  to  appear  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  at  forty,  than  very 
much  faded  at  thirty.  I  know,  for  my  own 
part,  that  when  I  hear  it  said  of  a  woman  that 
she  will  not  avow  her  age,  I  always  suppose 
her  to  be  very  old.” 

“  In  that  I  agree  with  you,”  said  I ;  “  but  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  costume.  You  would 
not  change  that  worn  by  young  people  of  the 
present  day  ?” 

“  I  ask  your  pardon,”  replied  he  ;  “I  think  it 
much  too  simple ;  in  comparison  with  that  of 
their  mothers,  which  is  rcsplendently  luxurious, 
it  is  disgustingly  shabby.  Emma’s  toilet,  for 
example,  is  that  of  a  child ;  even  were  she  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  her  dress  should  have  been 
of  richer  material  and  more  tastefully  trimmed. 
Am  I  told  that  she  has  not  yet  need  of  the  ap¬ 
pliances  by  which  women  attempt  to  rejuvenate 
themselves ;  that  it  is  the  custom ;  that  it  is 
good  taste  ;  that  simplicity  is  appropriate  to  the 
modesty  of  youth?  Granted,  but  is  it  not  also 
appropriate  to  maternal  dignity?  Then  it  is 
said  to  young  persons  by  way  of  consolation, 
‘We,  your  elders,  require  the  aid  of  art,  but 
you,  young  ones,  are  sufficiently  adorned  with¬ 
out  it.’  Strange  example  I  Strange  profession 
of  modesty  and  morality !  and  what  a  misappre¬ 
hension  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist  I  Here  stands 
a  matron,  splendidly  attired,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
regal  magnificence — there  sits  her  daughter, 
beautiful  and  charming,  arrayed  in  garments 
befitting  the  costume  of  a  devotee!  And  of 
what  use  are  the  flowers  and  diamonds,  the  rich 


stufik,  and  all  the  treasiires  of  nature  and  art,  if 
not  to  decorate  beauty  ?  Would  you  pronounce 
a  eulogy  on  simple  and  modest  chastity,  and 
does  it  not  belong  to  virgins  ?  Oh !  ye  mothers ! 
why  so  haughtily  dispossess  yourselves  of  the 
only  charm  that  can  still  beautify  you?  You 
desire  to  appear  young,  and  you  become  immod¬ 
est!  Singular  reasoning!  insoluble  enigma! 
Woman,  according  to  some  of  the  most  brazen 
of  your  sex,  should  be  like  the  flower  that  ex¬ 
poses  its  bosom  in  proportion  as  it  expands.  But 
they  do  not  comprehend  that,  unlike  the  rose, 
woman  docs  not  pass  immediately  from  beauty 
unto  death.  It  is  her  happiness  to  preserve  after 
her  brilliancy  has  vanished,  a  perfume  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  rose.” 

The  ball  was  over.  Emma’s  mother  and  aunt 
were  among  the  last  to  depart  In  proportion 
as  excitement  and  fatigue  rendered  them  less 
and  less  attractive,  did  they  become  boisterous 
and  unrestrained.  Emma  was  in  capital  spirits, 
because  she  had  heard  their  follies  anathema¬ 
tized.  The  old  artist  having  taken  his  leave, 
we  continued  the  conversation  by  ourselves,  but 
her  language  became  so  bitter  and  vindietive  as 
she  dwelt  on  the  theme,  that  it  filled  my  heart 
with  profound  sadness.  Bad  miothers!  Bad 
daughters !  Is  this  then  the  world  ?  said  I  to 
myself. 

- - 

ANCIENT  MYTHOLOGY  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Nonuxo  whatever  of  the  difference  between 
the  present  and  the  classic  age  has  contributed 
more  toward  bringing  about  a  marked  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  ornamental  arts,  than 
the  change  in  the  popular  system  of  worship. 
This  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ornamental, 
some  will  consider  an  advance,  and  others  a 
retrogression  ;  but,  without  discussing  this  point, 
let  us  consider  the  influence  of  the  old  mythol¬ 
ogy  upon  the  fine  arts  at  that  time. 

Its  influence  was  highly  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  art,  from  the  great  variety  and 
number  of  subjects  furnished  by  ik  The  relig¬ 
ion  then  was  every  thing ;  there  were  not  the 
countless  distractions  of  a  utilitarian  age.  Every 
thought  and  deed  was  connected  with  it  by  in¬ 
visible  and  infrangible  bonds.  Bdd  as  was  the 
religion,  it  clung  to  man  with  the  pertinacity 
of  his  own  shadow,  relating  equally  to  war  and 
to  peade ;  go  where  man  would — to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  mental  soundings — there  was  still  no 
escape  from  it ;  for  by  long  connection  it  had 
become  a  part  of  his  being.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  art,  whose  field  then,  as  now,  had  the 
two  divisions  of  material  and  immaterial ;  but 
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the  former  was  more  blended  with  the  latter,  | 
and  the  latter  more  infinite  and  defined  with  less 
exactnen.  Religion  then,  in  eome  form  or  other, 
was  the  one  grand  theme.  This  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  into  the  mystic  and  the  horrible — mystic  ' 
in  a  degree  equal  at  least  to  that  which  pertains  I 
to  revelation,  since  it  lay  not  so  much  in  the  I 
palpable  perplexity  of  what  was  known,  as  in  | 
the  terrible  and  more  palpable  feeling  of  a  void , 
made  greater  by  weak  attempts  to  fill  it,  super- 1 
added  to  an  irresistible  sense  of  iqjunctions  laid 
upon  them  by  former  ages  to  the  investigation  ! 
of  truth,  and  by  obligations  resting  upon  them  j 
to  all  succeeding  ones  for  its  discovery ;  and ! 
horrible  in  that  they  had  insensibly  copied  their  j 
own  natural  vileness,  and  made  it  more  hideous ! 
by  magnifying  it,  as  the  microscope  renders  re¬ 
pulsive  the  before  unthought-of  minutuc  of 
nature.  A  peculiar  fantastic  element  encircled 
both  of  these  other;  connecting  with  the  past 
like  the  mossy  ivies,  the  gnarled  roots  and  the 
rocking  stones  of  the  Druidic  era  ;  connecting 
with  the  future  the  evolutions  and  kaleido¬ 
scope  changes  to  which  it  was  continually  giv¬ 
ing  rise. 

Another  influence  afforded  by  the  mythology 
was  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  popular  taste. 
The  gods  were  tangible  objects.  There  were 
many  statues  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  and  both 
the  god  and  his  likeness  were  subject  to  criti¬ 
cisms.  But  spirituality  robs  such  art  of  power, 
except  in  a  few  instances  ;  for  no  one  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  delineate  the  Christian  God.  His 
religion  can  enter  through  the  ear  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  (for  the  divinest  music  really  falls  far 
short  of  divinity),  and  through  the  eye  it  can¬ 
not  enter  at  all.  The  omnipresence  of  religious 
feeling  served  the  same  purpose  here  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  ta.ste,  as  in  the  furnishing  of  subjects. 
But  aside  from  this,  the  religion  was  one  of 
remarkable  beauty  in  many  respects.  Nymphs, 
graces  and  muses  were  the  recognized  priestesses 
at  the  invisible  altars  of  Nature.  Every  leaf 
had  a  delicate  and  undefined  fairy  presence,  all 
the  more  powerful  b^usc  dimly  conceived. 

Moreover,  there  was  also  a  direct  influence 
upon  art  from  what  may  be  called  the  incite¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty.  This  irrepressible  feeling 
of  doubt  in  religion  made  men  seek  their  chief 
g;ood  in  art,  which  they  could  appreciate  and 
comprehend,  rather  than  in  higher  matters 
which  they  could  not  All  their  lives  they  were 
in  the  condition  of  mourners  under  a  secret  and 
hopeless  grief ;  and  so  they  fled  to  art  as  their 
only  solace.  The  effect  of  this  sadness,  not  to 
be  shaken  off,  may  be  seen  in  the  prevalent 
fancy  for  representing  superhuman  size  and 


shadowy  greatness,  as  exemplified  in  the  Colos¬ 
sus  of  Rhodes.  On  the  other  hand,  this  peculiar 
quality  of  mythology  had  a  depressing  influence 
upon  their  tragedy.  Those  which  exhibit  jeal¬ 
ousy  might  form  exceptions;  but  this  latter 
passion  is  one  which  must  appear  in  any  age. 
All  these  contain  but  one  idea,  and  depend 
solely  upon  time  and  place  for  their  effect ;  • 
thus  showing  the  disposition  to  personify  Na¬ 
ture,  since  there  was,  in  reality,  no  other  god. 
There  is  no  movement  in  the  Prometheus.  He 
demands  empathy,  and  receives  it;  but  his 
spirit  is  at  best  only  that  of  common  humanity 
at  first,  which  knew  not  of  the  misery  he  would 
bring  upon  himself  by  his  benefits  to  mankind  ; 
and  in  his  punishment,  that  of  a  dogged  obsti¬ 
nacy,  which  will  not  cry  enough  though  it  die 
in  the  endurance.  We  should  be  quite  as  much 
moved  if  the  rock  itself  groaned  out  with  pain. 
There  is  no  character,  no  moving  life  in  the 
ancient  drama.  This  is  not  strange ;  since  there 
was  none  developed  by  that  age.  Love,  the 
common  theme  of  dramatists,  is  utterly  ignored 
in  the  ancient  dramas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
much  abused  Alcestis  of  Euripides.*  To  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  we  must  remember  that  death  is  not  the 
same  to  two  different  generations;  and  that, 
while  we  have  to  conquer  only  a  bodily  shrink¬ 
ing  from  the  thing  itself,  Alcestis  was  required 
to  leave  present  happiness  for  future  doubt  or 
for  future  misery. 

But  the  ancient  religion  influenced  the  mental 
arts,  also;  and  more  especially,  oratory.  The 
very  fact  that  this  age  was  more  eminently  a 
religious  one  than  any  other,  either  before  or 
since,  tended  to  the  concentration  of  knowledge 
in  a  few  individuals.  Greece  and  Rome  were 
the  nurses  of  model  men,  not  because  they  were 
nationally  enlightened,  not  because  of  any  gifts 
of  Nature  or  position,  but  solely  because  all  the 
learning  of  these  States  lay  in  their  few  repre¬ 
sentative  men.  Without  darkness,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  any  light ;  and  whore  all  are  emi¬ 
nent,  none  can  be.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  the 
tendency  of  the  religion  teas  such.  The  ancients 
found  themselves  in  a  condition  of  doubt  and 
misery ;  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by 

*  For  the  benefit  of  my  uncloesical  reeder,  I  will  explain 
somewhat.  King  Admetus  was  condemned,  for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason,  to  die,  unless  he  could  procure  some 
one  as  his  substitute.  His  wife  Alcestis  consenletl,  and 
died  for  him,  leaving  her  husband  and  children — his  aged 
father  and  mother  both  having  positively  refused.  This 
is  the  whole,  and  is  especially  remarkable  becanse  ',it  is 
the  first  and  the  only  approximation  to  the  Divine  sacri¬ 
fice  on  Caivary.  The  other  tragedy,  “Prometheus  Bound,” 

I  presume  is  understood  so  commonly  as  not  to  stand  in 
need  of  any  explanation. 
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8tudy  they  could  diacoTer  any  thing  good  in  the 
world ;  and  the  evil  they  could  not  avoid  aeeiag  ' 
was  great  enough.  Hence  they  rather  shunned  j 
knowledge  than  sought  it,  preferring  to  endure  ; 
suspense,  that  occasionally  gave  way  to  joyful ' 
expectation,  rather  than  the  certainty  of  evil  to 
come,  that  increased  continually.  But,  of  course, ; 
there  were  some  who  proved  superior  to  such 
fears.  These  had  unlimited  scope  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  powers — these  men  were  the  i 
orators. 

But  the  ancient  religion  made  the  6cld  of  the 
orator  peculiarly  attractive.  The  scarcity  of 
knowledge  gave  its  possessor  peculiar  power,  j 
Apollo  at  Delphi  was  felt  to  be  a  cheat ;  the  I 
orator  was  the  oracle.  He  was  the  man  who 
had  dared  the  furnace  of  investigation,  and  had  ! 
come  forth  unscathed;  he  had  threaded  the 
labyrinth  of  Nature,  and  had  not  been  lost  in  , 
her  countless  mazes.  It  was  no  exaggeration ' 
for  the  ancient  to  say  that  such  a  man  spoke  j 
divinely ;  for  he  was  all  the  real  divinity  there 
was.  Demosthenes  received  more  heartfelt  ado- , 
ration  than  did  Jupiter,  and  was  better  deserv¬ 
ing  of  it,  too. 

But  to  this  man-worship  which  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  let  us  add  the  tremendous  influence  of 
the  future  world,  exerted  through  dread  and  anx¬ 
iety  concerning  it,  casting  entirely  out  of  the 
account  the  numerous  political  influences  which 
were  then  peculiarly  great  and  lasting,  and  we 
shall  have  the  v»en»,  the  aniitmi  and  the  ratio  of 
the  orator  at  that  time,  so  far  as  they  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  religion.*  What  was  then  the 
condition  of  man?  Every  thing  beyond  the 
threescore  years  and  ten  was,  indeed,  in  hideous 
uncertainty — more  hideous  than  could  be  the 
reality  it  shadowed  forth.  Death  was  to  the 
ancients  not  only  the  relinquishing  of  earth  and 
of  life,  as  it  is  to  us,  but  was  also  the  entrance 
to — tchat  f  That  was  the  perplexing,  the  unan¬ 
swerable  question.  This  feeling  of  dread  im¬ 
pelled  the  orator  to  the  greatest  possible  exercise 
of  his  powers,  for  thus  he  drove  the  matter  from 
his  thought ;  or,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  that, 
he  made  himself  superior  to  it  Men  seemed 
courageous,  but  their  stoicism  was  only  the 
armor  of  despair ;  and  if  we  strip  them  of  that, 
we  shall  And  poor  human  nature  cowering  and 
trembling  within.  Most  of  all  did  the  religion 
encourage  oratory  by  fanning  the  unquenchable 
desire  for  immortality.  The  ancients  had  no 

*  Th«  iiwiw,  the  animui  end  the  ratio  of  the  orator ; 
that  ii,  the  intellect,  the  loal  with  its  passioos  and  emo¬ 
tions,  and  the  seisnos  of  oratory.  Those  who  nnderstand 
these  terms  without  expUnation,  may  know  that  this 
note  is  not  for  tkem. 
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well-grounded  belief  in  a  second  life.  The  belief 
they  bad  was  rather  because  they  wished  it  eouU 
be  so,  than  from  any  reason  for  thinking  that  it 
mud  be.  Facts  were  no  leas  stubborn  then  than 
now ;  the  desire  of  continued  existence  found 
then,  as  it  finds  now,  no  answering  analogy  in 
nature,  for  here  is  only  a  reproduction  of  decay ; 
and  to  this  they  could  oppose  but  an  impulse. 
Birtlhis  our  Rubicon ;  once  having  passed  that, 
we  know  that  we  can  never  stop ;  but  for  them 
there  was  no  assurance  that  they  could  live  ex¬ 
cept  on  earth.  Immortality,  then,  they  must 
have ;  only  on  earth  could  they  obtain  it,  and 
by  their  own  works. 

The  classic  age  will  never  reappear,  for  never 
will  there  be  the  same  circumstances  agfun. 
Unwonted  interest  attaches  to  it,  from  the  single 
reflection  that  only  in  this  age  can  we  see  man, 
and  man  alone ;  untaught  by  the  past,  relying 
solely  on  himself,  unasasted  by  the  secret  pow¬ 
ers  of  Nature,  and  unassisted  directly  by  God. 
And  if  ever  the  men  of  this  generation  can  feel 
the  advantages  of  their  position,  it  is  when  they 
look  beck  and  consider  that,  not  like  them  of 
old,  are  they  compelled  to  live,  as  it  were,  in 
two  worlds  at  once,  but  that  the  care  of  the 
next  is  mercifully  taken  from  them,  and  that 
they  are  called  to  enter  the  future  earth  only 
when  they  are  fmrever  done  with  this. 
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A  SWEET  and  peaceful  twilight  rested  on  the 
hills  around  Pittsfield,  when  the  furious  tramp 
of  hoofs  was  heard.  On,  down  a  green  lane, 
came  the  rider,  beating  a  drum,  and  dxmting 
out  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord.  He  left  a  changed  scene  behind  him. 
The  household  of  old  Farmer  Strong  concluded 
their  evening  wmehip  two  hours  afterward,  with 
hearts  throbbing  strangely. 

“  What’s  to  be  done  about  Beqjamin’s 
clothes,  wife  7”  asked  the  old  farmer. 

“  No  need  for  you  to  worry  about  that,”  was 
the  answer;  “only  tumble  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning  when  I  jog  yon,  and  do  as  I  bid  you.” 

Fanner  Strong  did  tumble  out  of  bed  the 
next  morning  when  his  spouse  applied  her  elbow 
to  his  side,  and  after  the  scanty  toilet  of  a  New 
England  farmer,  went  forth  to  the  sheep  pas¬ 
ture.  A  sheep  was  caught  and  sheared,  the 
wool  brought  in  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  who 
worked  it,  carded  it,  and  wove  it  into  cloth.  Be¬ 
fore  night  it  was  manufactured  into  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  by  sunrise  the  next  day  the  oldest 
hope  was  on  his  way  to  the  army.  “  Think  of 
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ooaqoering  a  country  whose  women  can  do  such 
things  as  that  I”  Benjamin’s  company  mustered 
on  the  viilage  green,  and  the  Toice  of  prayer  rose 
in  the  mist  of  mmiu  Mr.  Allen — who  had  taught 
them  from  their  infancy,  hallowed  their  mar¬ 
riage  rows,  baptised  their  children,  and  buried 
their  dead — blessed  them  ere  they  went  There 
was  a  deep  silence  after  he  ceased,  then  the  men 
raised  their  faces  from  their  firelocks,  the  word 
was  Ihcy  began  their  march. 

There  had  been  another  muster  a  day  or  two 
before  that  in  New  Haven,  where  the  population 
had  been  harangued  by  Benedict  Arnold.  Three 
weeks  more,  and  he  was  by  the  side  of  Ethan 
Allen,  hearing  his  summons  to  the  fort  of  Tieon- 
deroga,  “  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress.”  But  be  shared  not 
with  Beitjamin  Strong  the  May  day  at  Bunker 
Hill,  when  the  terrible  formers,  their  cartridges 
spent  in  (dieying  Putnam’s  stern  order,  “  Aim 
at  their  waistbands,”  seized  their  muskets  by 
the  middle,  and  wielding  them  right  and  left, 
mowed  down  like  grass  the  trained  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  grenadiers. 

Roll  on  a  year — June  is  caressing  the  banks 
of  Champlain.  There  stands  Arnold,  viewing 
his  Canadian  army,  which,  after  a  masterly  re¬ 
treat,  he  has  embarked  on  the  lake.  “Come 
with  me,  Wilkinson,”  he  says  to  his  aid,  and 
springing  on  his  horse,  he  spurred  back  two 
mUes  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  reined  up  almost 
in  their  foccs,  and  sat  and  surveyed  them  for  a  j 
while  wit£  a  scowl  of  defiance ;  then  returning  to  { 
St  Johns,  stripi^  his  noble  steed  of  saddle  and  | 
bridle,  shot  him  dead  in  his  tracks,  and  I 
spuming  all  assistance,  heaved  his  boat  from 
the  beach  with  his  own  hands,  and  shot  out , 
after  his  men.  \ 

EiVerybody  knows  the  history  of  the  battle  of  j 
Yalcour’s  Island,  where  Arnold,  in  his  single  | 
galley,  for  four  hours,  sustained  the  broadsides  of  I 
seven,  with  the  timbers  cradling,  the  splinters  fly- 1 
ing,  and  the  dead  piling  up  around  him.  At  lost  < 
he  broke  through  the  line,  beached  his  boats,  ; 
and  set  fire  to  them.  He,  his  flags  flying  above  | 
hie  head,  remtuned  alone  on  the  deck  of  his 
burning  galley,  looking  cool  defiance  on  the 
enemy. 

I  want  to  bring  these  laurels  fredi  before 
your  memory’s  eye,  that  you  may  view  him  in 
Boston,  in  the  Winter  of  ’77,  with  their  luster 

'  I 

around  his  brows.  | 

That  “  compound  of  pepper  and  icicles,”  the  ; 


Hutchinson.  The  shrewd-looking  Yankee  gazed 
after  him  with  one  eye  partly  closed,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  friend,  said :  “  If  I  were  not  the  cousin 
of  a  certain  splendid  belle,  I  guess  General  Ar¬ 
nold  wouldn’t  seem  so  mighty  glad  to  see  me.” 

“  Why,  Judd,”  said  the  other,  “  the  General  is 
proud  and  may  be  a  little  domineering  ;  but  I 
guess  he  is  good-hearted  at  the  bottom.” 

“ Good-hearted  1”  said  Mr.  Judd.  “He  was 
apprentice  to  a  draggist,  opposite  me,  in  New 
Haven,  and  I’ve  seen  him  scatter  broken  glass 
in  the  road  where  the  school  children  pass  with 
bare  feet ;  and  he  used  to  lay  empty  and  broken 
vials  around  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  when 
the  boys  came  to  get  them,  dash  out  on  them 
with  a  horsewhip.  Ah!  well!  well!  I  dare 
say  he’ll  be  in  high  favor  to-night  at  my  niece’s 
rout” 

This  rout  of  Miss  Deblois’  was  a  splendid 
aflhir.  Though  only  twenty-two,  she  occupied 
her  own  house,  inherited  from  an  uncle,  a  few 
rods  from  that  of  her  father.  The  constant  in¬ 
tercourse  of  Boston  with  the  mother  country, 
and  the  residence  of  the  royal  oflScials,  had  had 
great  effect  on  the  tone  of  society,  and  a  more 
distinguished  assemblage  in  air,  looks  and  con¬ 
versation  could  not  well  have  been  gathered 
than  that  to  which  Mies  Deblois  played  the  part 
of  hostess  with  the  elegant  and  stately  courtesy 
of  the  day.  Rare  and  queenly  beauty  was  hers. 
Her  dress  that  night  was  a  snowy  bodice,  high 
on  the  shoulders  and  low  in  front,  with  a  skirt 
and  train  of  scarlet  brocade,  open  over  a  white 
sarsenet  petticoat  Her  black  hair  was  dressed 
on  cushions,  with  scarlet  feathers  and  pearls. 
Ah !  bow  magnificent  she  looked !  It  was  a 
night  of  triumph  for  her;  greater  than  she 
knew,  for  not  only  was  the  homage  of  the  hero 
of  Canada  and  the  Lakes  laid  at  her  feet,  but 
that  of  a  truer,  deeper  heart  Against  a  door¬ 
way  leaned  the  Berkshire  boy,  Benjamin  Strong. 
He  bad  been  noticed  by  Washington  during  the 
siege  of  Boston,  and  in  some  way  receiving  an 
invitation  to  this  rout,  had  gone,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  “Just  to  see  what  the  fine  folks  did 
at  their  flare-ups.” 

Shortly  afterward,  Arnold  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Mrs.  General  Knox.  The  original  was 
recently  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Knox.  I  give  the  same  spelling  and  capi¬ 
talizing  : 

Wat«rtowk,  4  March,  1777. 

I)SAR  ifADitii :  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  lacloeing  A 


Boston  east  wind,  was  delighting  the  inhabitants 
one  morning,  when  General  Arnold  parted  from 
a  companion  at  the  head  of  the  court  in  which  | 
stood  the  dismantled  mansion  of  cx-Gov^mor 


Letter  for  the  Ilearenly  Mias  Deblois,  which  beg  the  iavor 
I  of  jour  delivering,  with  the  Trunk  of  (lowne,  which 
Mrs.  Colburn  promiuM  me  to  send  to  jour  Houiie.  I  hope 
the  will  make  no  objections  ngninst  receiving  them.  I 
make  no  doubt  jou  will  loon  hare  the  pleaure  acclng  the 
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cbanniac  Mn.  Emery,  end  bare  it  in  your  power  to  giro 
me  fome  bTorubte  inteUigeuce.  I  iball  remain  Under  tbe 
moat  Anxious  Suspemte  untiil  I  bare  tbe  fbeor  of  a  line 
from  you,  wbo  (If  I  may  Judge)  will  from  your  own  expe- 
rienee,  eoneeiTe  the  fond  Anxiety,  the  Glowing  hopes  and 
Chilling  fears  that  Alternately  possess  the  breast  of 

Mrs.  Knox,  Dear  Madame, 

Boston.  Your  Obod’t  k  most 

Humble  Serr’t, 
a  ARNOUX 

Whether  the  letter  which  this  inclosed  was  an 
avowal  of  affection,  we  know  not,  but  a  few 
months  afterward  we  find  Arnold  again  in  Boo- 
ton,  sharing  in  some  very  happy  preparations 
There  was  a  fiutter  about  the  bouse  of  Miss  De- 
blols.  The  servants  looked  consequential.  The  i 
fair  Rosamond  sat,  pen  in  hand,  ten  times  more 
beautiful  for  the  crimson  blushes  that  flitted 
across  her  cheek,  and  the  hesitating  smiles 
which  disclosed  those  “  ivory  portals  through 
which  pass  alike  love’s  honeyed  words,  the  song, 
the  sigh,  cakes,  sandwiches  and  buttered  toast.” 
They  discussed  the  arrangements.  Presently 
there  arose  a  difference  in  opinion.  Miss  De- 
blois  did  not  seem  inclined  to  yield,  probably 
thinking  she  had  a  right  to  her  own  way.  Gen¬ 
eral  Arnold  argued  ;  tried  to  convince  ;  in  vain. 
He  arose  and  leaned  over  her,  growing  earnest, 
eager.  Still  she  shook  her  head.  At  last  he 
stamped  his  foot ;  “  It  $hould  be  so.” 

Miss  Deblois  pushed  back  her  chair  decidedly. 
“Not  so  fast.  Sir,”  she  cried,  “Not  so  fast! 
You  show  your  temper  to  me  rather  too  soon. 
Sir.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  drop  all  these  ar¬ 
rangements  entirely,”  and  she  swept  the  papers 
together  as  she  spoke. 

“  You  are  not  in  earnest !”  exclaimed  General 
Arnold. 

“Yes;  if  this  is  your  behavior  now,  what 
would  it  be  a  month  hence.  No,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  as  he  would  have  remonstrated,  “  I  considor 
myself  to  have  made  a  fortunate  escape,  and 
have  the  honor.  Sir,  to  wish  you  a  very  good 
evening^”  and  with  a  stately  courtesy  she  glided 
from  the  apartment 

Tbe  next  morning  the  Pastor  of  the  “Old 
South  ”  came  to  tell  Miss  Deblois  of  a  dying 
soldier  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  who  in  his  deliri¬ 
um  constantly  called  on  her.  Would  she  be 
willing  to  go  to  him?  The  name,  Beqjamin 
Strong,  was  unknown  to  her  ;  but  she  ordered 
her  coach  and  was  soon  by  his  cot  His  eyes 
ceased  from  their  wanderings  and  rested  upon 
her  with  a  quiet  surprise  and  satisfaction.  She 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  brow,  damp  with  the 
perspiration  of  pidn,  and  he  smiled.  Then  her 
tears  fell  fast,  and  he  feebly  moving  his  wounded 
arm,  claqied  her  other  band  in  his  and  gently 
closed  his  eyes.  Mias  Deblois  started  violently 


as  she  saw  a  deadly  pallor  creep  over  his  face, 
and  the  old  minister  drew  her  away.  “  He  will 
be  at  peace  forever  in  a  few  minutes”  he  said  ; 
and  the  beauty  reentered  her  coach  and  drove 
homeward,  grave  and  trembling. 

But  Benjamin  recovered  frenn  that  death-like 
swoon.  He  belonged  to  an  “obstinate  race — 
most  obstinate  race,”  as  George  ID  used  to  say, 
and  did  not  easily  relax  his  hold  on  life.  In 
August  he  was  ordered  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  now  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  help  repel 
the  invasion  of  Burgoyne.  His  company  was 
commanded  by  Deacon  Jeremiah  Clapp,  his 
next  neighbor,  and  being  detained  behind  at  the 
battle  of  Bennington  till  near  sunset,  came  up 
to  find  the  almost  defeated  British  rallying. 

General  Stark  dashed  up  to  the  Deacon. 
“  Lead  on  1  Lead  on,  instantly  I”  he  cried. 

“No,”  coolly  replied  Deacon  Clapp,  in  a 
strong  nasal  tona  “Where’s  the  Colonel?  I 
must  see  him  first.” 

“Plague  on  you,”  roared  Stark.  “Fetch 
Colonel  Warner  here  like  lightning.” 

The  Colonel  was  brought  “  Wall,  Colonel,” 
said  Deacon  Jeremiah,  in  tbe  same  flat,  nasal 
tone,  “  what  do  you  want  to  have  me  do?” 

“  Drive  those  red-coats  from  the  hill  yonder.” 

“  Wall,”  said  he,  “  it  shall  be  done ;”  and  the 
last  Jbat  was  seen  of  them  till  they  shouted  vic¬ 
tory  Was  their  long,  awkward  coat-tails  sticking 
straight  out  behind  as  they  disappeared,  almost 
on  a  run,  in  the  smoke  of  the  volley  that  re¬ 
ceived  them. 

There  was  an  epitome  of  our  whole  Revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle.  No  braggadocio — no  unneces¬ 
sary  words.  “  It  shall  be  done.”  Attd  it  vm 
done. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  lodgings  of  (general 
Arnold  in  Boston.  Oh,  wavering  will  of  wo¬ 
man!  I  fear  me  there  is  a  traiUn:  in  the  camp, 
fair  Rosamond  (ay !  in  more  senses  than  one). 
Is  that  really  you,  your  bright  face  bowed, 
standing  by  the  side  of  Arnold,  to  be  joined  to 
him  in  marriage?  These  plain,  dark  wrappings, 
this  dim  room,  these  two  solitary  witnesses— 
why  is  this?  Only  that  the  haughty  Rosamond 
may  escape  remark  on  what  many  would  call 
caprice.  Leaning  on  a  husband’s  arm,  she  can 
defy  questioning  and  censure,  even  from  her 
own  family.  The  vows  have  been  interchanged, 
bnt  they  are  not  yet  pronounced  one,  when  there 
is  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door,  ai^  a  sum¬ 
mons  for  Arnold  to  join  the  army  instantly  is 
handed  in.  In  a  moment  all  is  confusion.  The 
General’s  aids  mn  about  tiie  house.  He  seems 
to  forget  every  thing  but  the  army  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  hastily  kissing  the  hand  of  Mia 
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Deblois,  he  clattered  down  stairs.  The  half- 
married  girl  returned  to  her  home. 

Months  passed  away,  and  she  received  not  a 
line  from  Arnold,  although  she  heard  of  him, 
well  and  active.  After  many  alternations  of 
pride  and  tenderness,  she  wrote  to  him.  He  i 
replied  by  reminding  her  that  she  had  drawn  | 
back  once,  and  now  he  had  done  the  same.  He  | 
wished  her  every  happiness  in  another  connec¬ 
tion,  and  remained  her  most  obedient  servant  I 

Miss  Deblois  gave  the  first  and  most  splendid 
rout  that  season,  and  none  had  ever  seen  her  as 
brilliant,  as  pearless.  But  after  the  guests  had 
departed,  she  knelt  with  her  head  in  her  mother’s  ' 
lap,  her  frame  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  the  thick,  | 
violent  sobs  well-nigh  choking  her.  Thus  knelt 
she  often  after  scenes  of  gayety  and  triumph,  at 
some  moments  shrinking  from  her  mother’s' 
arms,  in  her  great  yearning  to  be  taken  to  an- 1 
other  heart.  Thus  she  was  that  evening,  after ! 
two  years  had  passed,  when  she  heard  of  Gene- ! 
ral  Arnold’s  marriage  to  Miss  Shipman,  of  Phila-  { 
delphia.  To-night  there  were  no  tears  on  Madam  ^ 
Deblois’  lashes,  and  she  said,  after  a  while, 
“Daughter,  this  love  has  now  become  a  sin 
Cast  it  from  yon,  and  at  once.”  And  from  that 
time  she  never  allowed  Rosamond  to  weep  out 
her  sorrows  on  her  bosom.  The  old  serving  man 
who  waited  drowsily  in  the  hall  below  to  escort 
Madam  Deblois  home,  doubtless  found  the 
change  agreeable,  for,  however  late  the  hour, 
she  bad  never  left  her  daughter  till  composed 
to  sleep. 

Four  years  passed  away.  Rosamond  received 
with  a  rocky  calmness  the  admiration  of  all  her  i 
snitors,  now  numbering  among  them  Benjamin 
Strong.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
seen  service  and  the  world,  and  acquired,  with 
the  versatility  of  a  New  Englander,  a  simple 
bat  gentlemanly  manner,  which  made  him  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  any  drawing-room.  One  day  he 
told  Miss  Deblois  that  he  and  the  soldier  she! 
had  visited  in  the  hospital  were  the  same.  “  Can 
it  be  possible !”  she  exclaimed,  while  a  bright 
crimson  spread  over  her  face  and  neck.  His 
love  seemed  to  her  as  a  blossom  belonging  to 
her  early  life,  in  some  wonderful  way  kept  fresh 
for  her.  Should  she  not  clasp  it  to  her  heart, 
and  let  It  infuse  life  and  warmth  there  T 

When  she  spoke  to  her  mother  of  this,  die 
stnughtened  her  aged  form,  and  said :  “  Daugh¬ 
ter,  beware!  yon  have  no  troth  to  plight.  It 
has  been  given  to  another,  yet  living.  That  he 
has  scorned  it,  Dees  you  not  You  are  not  a 
wife,  but  you  are  not  free.” 

Rosamond’s  heart  revolted  from  this  decision, 
and  she  went  to  her  father,  who  on  learning  that 


I  General  Arnold  and  herself  had  never  been  pro¬ 
nounced  man  and  wife,  told  her  to  go  on  and 
many  Colonel  Strong. 

And  there  was  another  bridal  before  a  crowded 
church.  “Superb!”  “Magnificent!”  “How 
graceful!”  “What  a  noble-looking  officer!” 
were  the  whispers,  just  as  in  Grace  Church  to¬ 
day.  The  minister  had  gone  as  far  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  bystanders — if  any  of 
them  knew  any  reason  why  these  persons  should 
not  be  joined  in  wedlock  T  “I  do,”  said  Madam 
Deblois,  stepping  forward.  “  I  forbid  the  cere¬ 
mony  to  proceed.  My  daughter  knows  well  the 
reason  why  it  cannot.” 

Miss  Deblois  raised  her  large,  black  eyes  to 
her  mother,  to  the  thunderstruck  bridegroom, 
then  bowed  her  head  low,  and  the  wedding 
party  left  the  church. 

Tradition  says  that  Miss  Deblois  lived  and 
died  in  Boston,  in  single  blessedness  and  high 
respectability.  It  saith  not  what  became  of 
poor  Colonel  Strong.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  he  did  not,  like  Arnold,  fill  a  traitor’s 
grave. 

ANDRE  CHENIER. 

BY  MBBT. 

TraniUted  by  tbry  L.  Booth,  for  the  C  S.  MBgtiine. 

CHAPTER  XVra. 

TUB  outlaw’s  WBAPOH. 

Andre  followed  Angelique  down  the  stair-case 
into  the  garden.  When  they  reached  the  lateral 
elope  of  the  avenue,  Angelique  looked  towards 
the  heavens  and  bent  her  head  in  token  of  grati¬ 
tude  ;  she  then  drew  Chdnier  aside  into  a  long, 
dense  walk  of  trees,  and  said : 

“  One  day.  Monsieur,  you  followed  Madame 
and  myself  from  a  distance  to  this  wild  place. 
Do  you  remember  it  T  ” 

“How  could  I  have  forgotten  it T ”  answered 
Chenier  with  emotion ;  “  it  was  but  a  short  time 
slhce,  and  I  even  remember  that  I  suddenly  lost 
sight  of  you  ;  in  this  very  place,  I  think.” 

“Now,  Monsieur  Chenier,  mark  my  request. 
Do  not  seek  to  discover  where  I  am  going.  Seat 
yourself  at  the  foot  of  that  tree  and  wait  for 
me.” 

“  I  obey  blindly,”  said  the  poet. 

“Yes,  blindly,  that  is  the  word.” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed.  The  dawn  filled 
the  forest  with  its  charming  murmurs,  and 
awakened  the  sleeping  perfumes  in  the  calyxes 
of  the  flowers  and  the  clusters  of  the  lilacs. 

Andrd  heard  the  turf  grazed  lightly  by  the 
hem  of  a  robe,  but  he  awaited  the  apparition 
without  turning  his  head,  with  his  gaze  still 
fixed  upon  the  same  point. 
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To  rise,  fall  upon  hia  knees,  and  rise  a^n  at 
the  first  sig^,  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
Chenier ;  the  Countess  Marguerite  was  stauding 
before  him. 

“  Monsieur,”  stud  she,  “  one  must  live  in  our 
times  to  be  present  at  scenes  like  these.  If  every 
social  custom  and  duty  is  reversed,  if  we  live 
a  life  of  intrigue  and  mystery,  the  fault  is  not 
ours ;  it  springs  from  the  terrible  exigencies  of 
the  moment  through  which  we  are  passing.  This 
will  explain  to  you.  Monsieur,  why  I  am  here.” 

“  Madame,”  answered  Chdnier,”  you  have 
come  to  save  a  man  in  his  despair ;  this  good 
action  is  worthy  of  every  moment  and  of  every 
epoch.” 

“  No,  Monsieur,  it  is  an  error.  This  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  a  woman  can  put  faith  in  the 
word  of  a  man  who  mentuses  her  with  suicide. 
It  is  so  easy  to  die  now !  Therefore,  1  believed 
in  your  despair,  and  came  to  your  assistance,  as 
one  extends  his  hand  to  the  shipwrecked  sailor.” 

“  Madame,  this  is  the  second  time  in  the  same 
night  that  yon  have  lent  me  your  aid  ;  for  I  un¬ 
derstood  what  you  did  for  me  a  few  hours  since 
in  your  garden,  when  you  showed  yourself  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the— of  those 
two  men,  and  to  give  me  the  means  of  saving 
myself  in  the  darknesa  There  is  but  one  woman 
who  could  have  found  these  clever  expedients ; 
or  rather,  there  is  but  one  woman  in  the  world 
to  me — the  one  whom  my  life  will  surround  with 
g^titude  and  with  love.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  young  woman,  taking 
the  hand  of  the  poet,  “  I  have  proved  the  inter¬ 
est  which  I  feel  in  you  by  hastening  in  answer 
to  your  cry  of  distress ;  now,  I  think  I  can  be 
tranquil.  Retire  and  be  prudent.  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  watch  over  you,  poor  exile ;  but  it  is 
also  necessary  that  yon  should  merit  the  maternal 
cares  which  are  given  yon.  A  suicide  would  be 
more  than  a  crime  ;  it  would  be  an  act  of  in¬ 
gratitude  ;  you  will  not  be  an  ingrate.” 

With  these  words,  the  Countess  turned  quickly, 
and,  clasping  Chdnier’s  hand  with  force,  drew 
him  beneath  some  larger  and  more  bushy  trees. 

“  Place  your  feet  there,”  said  she,  “  and  do 
not  take  a  single  step,  make  a  single  movement, 
or  ask  a  single  question.” 

The  first  glimmer  of  dawn  was  lighting  up 
the  avenue,  and  the  outlines  of  the  walls  could 
be  distinctly  seen  through  the  vistas  of  the  trees. 

Angelique  was  approaching  with  a  rapid  step, 
and  though  the  sound  of  her  tread  was  deadened 
by  the  turf,  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  Countess 
Marguerite.  She  was  like  a  vigilant  sentinel, 
who  announces  a  danger  by  falling  back,  wiUi- 
out  uttering  the  slightest  cry. 


Andrd  remained  immovable,  like  a  statue  with¬ 
out  a  pedestal,  on  the  mysterious  ground  to 
which  the  order  of  a  woman  had  fixed  him. 

Angelique  tremblingly  clasped  the  hand  of 
the  Countess. 

"  Madame,”  stud  she  when  her  emotion  was 
somewhat  subdued,  “  it  was  an  excellent  idea  to 
place  me  on  the  watch  in  yonder  copse,  where 
one  can  see  all  that  passes  without  danger. 
Two  men  were  passing  on  the  avenue  before 
your  house;  their  manner  did  not  inspire  me 
with  confidence,  and  I  kept  my  eye  on  them. 
They  stopped  and  pointed  to  the  door,  making 
signs  as  if  each  was  urging  the  other  to  enter 
first  One  of  the  men  was  tall,  and  through  the 
dusky  light  I  recognized  him  to  be — ” 

“  Is  it  he  I”  adeed  the  Countess,  abruptly. 

“  Yes,  Madame.” 

“  What  he  ?”  demanded  Chdnier,  involuntarily. 

The  Countess  placed  her  beautiful  hand  on 
the  lips  of  the  poet  <u>d  gave  him  a  look  of  gen¬ 
tle  reproof. 

“  Ah,  I  expected  this  visit,”  sud  she.  “  Have 
they  entered?” 

“  No,  Madame.  I  presume  they  are  waiting 
for  a  reenforcement  The  first  two  police  agents 
have  probably  sounded  the  alarm  in  their  camp, 
and  their  chief  has  come  himself  to  head  a  n.ew 
expedition.” 

“  All  the  avenues  to  my  house  are  guarded  by 
the  police  at  this  moment  I”  exclaimed  the 
young  woman. 

“  It  is  probable,  Madame.  I  believe  they  are.” 

“  Madame,”  sud  Chdnier,  quickly,  “  I  offer 
you  a  shelter  in — ” 

“  Monsieur  Chdnier,”  interrupted  the  Countess. 
“  there  are  two  acts  of  disobedience  committed 
in  two  seconds.  Yon  offer  me  a  shelter  in  your 
house.  This  shelter  would  not  be  very  safe; 
our  houses,  unfortunately,  are  too  near  neigh¬ 
bors.  And  then,  what  would  the  world  say  of 
me  if  I  were  to  be  found  in  your  house  T  Mon¬ 
sieur  Chdnier,  believe  that  women  have  more 
foresight  than  men.  If  the  forest  is  surrounded, 
as  I  doubt  not  it  is,  what  will  yon  do.  Mon¬ 
sieur?  Come,  speak  ;  I  permit  you  to  answer.” 

“  Madame,  if  I  were  alone,  I — ” 

“  You  are  not  alone,”  interrupted  the  Count¬ 
ess,  hastily ;  “  there  are  three  of  na” 

“  Madame,  I  will  defend  yon  till  death.” 

“  And  will  your  death  save  me  ?” 

“  No,  Madame  ;  but — ” 

“  Add  nothing  more.  Monsieur  Chdnier ;  yon 
can  add  nothing  sensible  to  these  three  words. 
Well,  I  have  the  foresight  of  a  mother  and  a 
sister — for  yoa  Look,  look  at  the  distant 
cross-roads  of  the  forest  Does  it  not  seem  to 
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you  that  arms  arc  glitta:ing,  that  hideoas  heads 
are  appearing,  and  that  branches  are  turned 
aside  to  let  the  bandits  pass  T” 

4  “  Perhaps  these  are  not  visions,”  said  Chdnicr, 
fixing  his  gaze  on  the  Countess ;  “  they  may  be 
realities.  For  my  part,  I  see  only  you.” 

•‘Fly,  then.  Monsieur,  fiyl  You  can  do 
nothing  for  my  defense,  nothing  for  your  own. 
You  have  not  even  a  weapon ;  you  will  be 
taken  ingloriously  in  the  snare,  like  the  lion 
that  falls  into  the  pit  of  the  huntsman.” 

Andrd  seized  a  branch  of  the  elm,  snatched  it 
fh>m  the  tree,  and  stripped  it  from  its  leaves  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  a  Thessalian  shepherd 
would  have  done  at  the  approach  of  a  ravenous 
wolf. 

“What  you  are  doing  is  insane,”  cried  the 
Countess,  “  and  what  you  intend  to  do  is  still 
more  so.  I  pray  yon,  obey  me !  Profit  by  the 
shadows  which  arc  now  veiling  us,  and  which 
the  sun  will  quickly  dissipate — ” 

“In  the  name  of  Heaven,”  interrupted  the 
poet,  “  ask  me  a  possible  thing  and  I  will 
obey  yon !  Can  you  wish  me  to  consent  to  so 
cowardly  a  desertion  !  I  should  exclaim  to  my¬ 
self,  like  the  brother  of  Godefroy,  of  Tasso, 
‘  What  would  the  world  my  it  knew  that  I  had  re¬ 
futed  my  arm  to  a  woman!’  Besides,  Madame, 
your  enemies  are  also  mine.  I  await  them.  I 
hold  the  weapon  that  felled  Geryon  and  Antceus 
with  a  vigorous  hand.  1  shall  not  be  the  first 
to  fall  in  the  struggle,  and  you,  Madame,  will 
have  some  chance  of  saving  yourself,  when  those 
who  seek  you  are  forced  to  defend  themselves 
against  me.” 

The  young  woman  folded  her  arms  on  her 
breast,  stamped  her  right  foot  convulsively  upon 
the  grass,  and  looked  toward  Heaven  as  if 
asking  inspiration. 

“  Monsieur  Chdnier,”  exclaimed  she,  “  I  thank 
you  for  this  noble  devotion ;  it  is  not  only  in 
your  genius  that  you  imitate  the  antique — it  is 
also  with  your  heart  Then  you  are  fully  re¬ 
solved  to  sacrifice  your  life  for  me  this  morning  ?” 

“  This  morning  and  always.” 

The  Countess  made  a  dgn  to  Angelique,  who 
was  standing  a  few  paces  distant 

A  sunbeam  pierced  the  arch  of  the  trees  and 
lighted  up  the  scene. 

“  Now,”  said  the  Countess,  “  we  shall  be  per¬ 
ceived.  Do  you  still  retain  the  same  position. 
Monsieur  Chenier  T’ 

“  Always,  Madame.” 

“  Still  the  same  obedience  T  ” 

“  The  same  devoti<m.” 

“Well,  I  am  content  with  the  proof  which 
chance  has  placed  at  my  disposal  this  morning. 


M.  Ch4nier,  you  merit  all  that  a  woman  has  done 
for  you.  Open,  Angelique.” 

In  the  tiiickest  of  the  copse,  Angelique  raised 
one  of  those  secret  trap  doors,  so  many  of  which 
were  constructed  during  this  period,  and  Andr^ 
saw  a  dark  descent  leading  to  a  subterranean 
vault  “Follow  ns,”  said  the  Countess,  de¬ 
scending  first. 

The  trap  fell  back  like  a  velvet  pall  without 
making  the  least  noise. 

This  subterranean  passage,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  conducted  the  outlaws  of  ’93  from  the 
forest  to  the  house  No.  19.  It  was  dug  out  in 
the  form  of  a  vault  in  clayey  but  solid  earth, 
and  was  lighted  by  three  lanterns,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  paces  apart 

“  What  do  you  think  of  this  surprise  T  ”  asked 
the  Countess,  smiling.  “  Now  you  have  my  se¬ 
cret,  Monsieur  poet” 

“This  is  doubtless  the  best  weapon  that  an 
outlaw  could  have,”  replied  Ch4nier ;  “  and  by 
what  happy  chance,  Madame,  did  you  find  this 
weapon  under  your  feet  ?  ” 

“  Our  poet,  you  ask  us  to  teach  you  too  much 
in  one  day  ;  we  will  tell  you  this  presently.” 

“  Madame,  excuse  my  indiscretion.” 

“  These  are  our  palace  galleries  at  Versailles 
to-day  1”  continued  the  Countess.  “  These  are 
the  corridors  through  which  the  noble  ladies 
pass  1  Who  would  have  prophesied  this  at  the 
petU-muper  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Tour  d’Aigues,  at 
Aix  in  1788,  when  M.  de  Florian  was  reciting 
his  pastorals,  when  M.  Cherubini  was  singing 
‘  Ah,  {f  there  it  m  your  village  P  when  M.  the  Abbd 
Delille  was  declaiming  verses  on  the  figs  and 
the  olives  of  Provence.” 

“Add,  too,  Madame,”  interrupted  Chdnier, 
“  when  you  gazed  at  me  so  sadly  in  the  midst 
of  so  gay  a  festival ;  when  your  charming  face 
was  covered  with  a  sudden  paleness,  as  if  the 
bloody  vision  of  ’93  had  passed  befmre  your 
eyes.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of 
this,  it  is  true,”  exclaimed  the  Countess,  resting 
her  forehead  upon  her  hands. 

“  No,  Madame ;  on  the  contrary,  you  remem¬ 
ber  it  distinctly.  I  am  very  certain  that  there 
is  no  confusion  in  your  memory.” 

“  None,  none,  it  is  true,”  said  the  Countess, 
shaking  her  head  gloomily.  “  A  woman  cannot 
deceive  the  poet  who  divines  everything.  I  will 
complete  my  confidence  in  you.  Yes,  it  is  the 
memory  of  a  frightful  presentiment  and  of  that 
cloud  of  blood  which  passed  before  my  eyes, 
which  has  devoted  my  life  to  you — which  has 
placed  the  Countess  Marguerite  in  every  path 
trodden  by  the  poet  Chdnier  rince  the  beginning 
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of  bin  Htruggles.  Yes,  this  soirde  at  Aix,  this 
supper  at  the  Tour  d’Aigues,  are  written  in  my 
memory  in  indelible  characters.  Through  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  hall,  I  saw  horrible  things 
passing,  and  bloody  objects  rising  which  burned 
my  hair  to  the  roots,  but  which  no  tongue  can 
name,  and  I  became  bound  to  you  by  a  feeling 
of  affection  which,  perhaps,  I  should  know  how 
to  class,  if  I  had  been  a  mother.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
terranean  passage,  Chdnier,  which  was  dug 
for  your  benefit,  in  two  months,  by  my  faithful 
servant,  Denis,  my  former  gardener,  who  has 
now  gone  with  his  family  to  Viroflay  ;  it  is  he 
who  supplies  Angelique  and  myself  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  is  our  special  providence 
every  evening.” 

Andrd  seized  the  hand  of  the  Countess,  and 
watering  it  with  tears,  said — 

“  Permit  me,  Madame,  to  ask  yon  now  what 
has  drawn  this  persecution  upon  you  from — .” 

“  I  stop  you,  Chdnier ;  ask  me  nothing.  There 
will  be  a  moment  when  your  demands  will  be¬ 
come  indiscreet  without  your  knowing  it,  and  it 
will  pain  me  to  reply  to  you  by  a  reproachful 
mlencc.  Await  the  answers  which  time,  the 
great  revealer,  gives  to  all  questions.” 

“  I  resign  myself,  Madame.” 

“  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  hiding- 
place.  Speak  in  a  whisper ;  or  do  better,  do  not 
speak  at  all.  Listen  when  any  one  speaks — .” 

“  And  who  will  speak,  Madame,  if  we  our¬ 
selves  are  silent  T  ” 

“Chdnier,  you  are  about  to  see  and  hear; 
this  should  sufiBce  you.  Question  no  further.” 

CUAiTER  XIX. 
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The  Countess  placed  her  ear  against  a  wooden 
panel  which  closed  the  vault,  and  after  remain¬ 
ing  in  this  position  for  a  .few  seconds,  made  a 
sign  with  her  hand  that  she  heard  no  noise. 

“  Now,”  said  she  aloud  to  Chdnler,  “  I  am 
going  to  explain  to  you  briefly  the  mechanism 
of  this  shelter.  Who  knows,  perhaps  it  may  one 
day  be  useful  to  you.  On  pressing  the  finger 
on  this  copper  knob,  the  door  opens  and  you 
enter  a  saloon.  A  pier-table  conceals  this  panel 
on  the  other  side,  and  is  incorporated  with  it 
There  is  no  danger,  now,  in  completing  the 
demonstration,  and  it  will  be  clearer.” 

The  young  woman  pressed  the  copper  knob, 
and  a  part  of  the  saloon  appeared  through  a 
luminous  and  vertical  fissure.  No  sound  or 
voice  was  heard ;  the  hand  of  curiosity  pushed 
the  panel  still  further,  and  Andrd  Chdnier, 
risking  first  his  head  and  then  his  trank,  finally 
entered  the  saloon  to  examine  the  interior 
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mechanism  of  the  piei>table.  The  young  wo¬ 
man  followed  him,  making  an  apparently  just 
remark,  which  reassured  them  both. 

We  have  heard  no  stroke  of  the  knocker  as 
yet,”  said  she ;  “  they  will  commence  by  knock¬ 
ing,  before  forcing  the  domr  or  attempting  an 
escalade.  We  have  time  enough,  therefore,  to 
disappear  without  being  seen.” 

“It  is  incontestible,”  said  Andrd,  who  was 
absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  contemplating  the 
dazzling  beauty  of  the  Countess  Marguerite  in 
the  joyous  rays  of  the  morning. 

The  Countess,  despite  the  sinister  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  moment,  yielded  to  the  innocent  self- 
love  of  diowing  the  poet  all  the  ingenious 
details  of  this  movable  pier-table,  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  which  had  been  constructed  after  her 
counsels  and  plans.  She  then  closed  the  secret 
panel,  and  said  to  Chdnier, 

“  You  see  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to 
divine^  the  secret  of  the  vault.  When  one  wishes 
to  flee  from  this  house,  as  I  have  done  this 
night,  he  presses  his  finger  on  this  rose  of  the 
pier-table,  and—” 

The  hand  of  the  Countess  wtis  suddenly  grasped 
by  that  of  Chenier  ;  the  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw, 
in  the  mirror,  two  men  entering  the  saloon.  A 
cold  sweat  arose  on  her  skin;  she  recognized 
Claude  Mouriez. 

Andrd  Chdnier  kept  his  position,  and  returned 
the  salute  which  the  two  men  made  him  on  en¬ 
tering  by  a  movement  of  the  head. 

The  Countess  collected  all  her  energ^y,  and 
gazed  steadily  at  the  two  strange  visitors.  An¬ 
gelique  had  not  quitted  the  vault. 

The  spirit  of  the  noble  lady  suddenly  revealed 
itself  on  this  startling  occasion. 

“I  entreat  these  gentleman  to  be  seated,” 
said  the  Countess  with  a  courteous  gesture,  as 
if  she  were  receiving  two  noble  lords  in  her 
Hotel  de  Grave. 

Claude  Mouriez,  who  had  not  trembled  on  the 
preceding  night,  before  the  revolt  of  famine, 
now  felt  himself  faltering  like  the  coward  be¬ 
fore  the  point  of  a  naked  sword.  The  young 
Adrien  looked  at  his  uncle,  and  saw  a  deathly 
pallor  on  his  bronzed  countenance. 

“  We  come,”  said  the  young  man,  iq  the  most 
respectful  of  tones — “  we  come  to  entreat  Madame 
to  grant  us  a  private  interview.” 

“  Private  ?”  said  Claude,  who  had  with  diflS- 
culty  found  breath  enough  to  pronounce  a  word. 

“Is  Monrieur  excluded  from  this  conversa¬ 
tion  T”  said  the  Countess,  looking  toward  Chd- 
nier. 

Adrien  glanced  at  his  uncle,  who  timidly 
made  an  affirmative  sig;n. 
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‘'It  is  impo68ible  for  me  to  quit  Madame,” 
Mid  Chenier,  in  a  resolute  but  courteous  tone. 

The  man  who  trembles  before  a  woman, 
never  trembles  before  a  man ;  the  brief  sentence  | 
of  Chenier  restored  all  Claude’s  courage  I 

“  Citizen,”  said  he,  “  if  you  do  not  withdraw,  j 
the  conversation  is  impossible ;  so  much  the  j 
worse  for  the  refractory  ones.”  j 

“  I  will  withdraw  if  Madame  orders  me  to 
withdraw,”  replied  Chdnier. 

“  That  is  very  reasonable,”  said  Adrien,  who  i 
by  an  adroit  and  imperceptible  gesture  restored  i 
his  nncle’s  calmness.  | 

“  Well,  gentlemen,”  exclaimed  the  Countess.  I 
“  yon  will  excuse  the  timidity  of  a  woman ;  I  | 
cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  consent  to  such  a  ! 
conversation  as  you  propose.” 

Claude  Mouriez  prepared  for  an  explosion, 
but  Adrien  calmed  him  in  a  moment  by  entwin¬ 
ing  his  arm  in  that  of  his  uncle  with  a  charming 
familiarity,  and  saying,  in  a  gentle  voice, 

“  Indeed,  we  have  been  too  exacting  toward  a 
woman ;  what  we  have  come  to  say  to  you, 
Madame,  might  be  heard  throughout  all  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  therefore,  we  will  not  pretend  to  exclude 
your  single  auditor,  who  is,  doubtless,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Madame.” 

Chdnier  and  the  Countess  kept  a  prudent  si¬ 
lence.  Adrien  turned  to  his  uncle  and  said, 
with  the  beaming  smile  of  youth, 

“  One  cannot  separate  the  wife  from  the  hus¬ 
band  ;  is  it  not  so  ?” 

’  j 

Clande  ^ke  internally,  like  an  organ  dying 
away  on  a  baas  note. 

“  My  uncle,  the  Citizen  Claude  Mouriez,”  said 
Adrien,  “is  invested,  as  you  know,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  by  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
War  to  the  wicked  and  protection  to  good  men 
is  his  device.  Now,  we  have  learned  fronr  au¬ 
thentic  reports,  that  two  malefactors  entered 
your  house  last  night,  and,  in  assuring  yon  that 
such  an  attempt  will  not  be  renewed,  we  an¬ 
nounce  to  you  that  the  guilty  ones  will  be  sought 
for,  found,  and  punished  exemplarily.  It  was 
our  duty  to  commence  the  day  by  a  measure 
which  yon  will  appreciate ;  at  a  later  hour,  our 
ofBcial  business  would  have  detained  us  in  the 
city;  yet  we  should  not  have  entered  your 
house  thus  early,  Madame,  had  not  a  circum¬ 
stance  emboldened  ns  to  cross  your  threshold — 
the  open  door  announced  that  the  tenants  had 
risen  before  the  dawn.” 

“  I  am  happy  in  believing  that  what  yon  have 
just  told  me  is  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  M.  Mouriez,  your  uncle.” 

Clande  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  stammered 
out  some  disconnected  words. 


Adrien  prepared  to  depart,  and  glanced  from 
his  uncle  to  the  door  of  the  saloon  ;  but  Clande 
could  not  resolve  to  follow  his  nephew ;  an  irre¬ 
sistible  charm  detained  him  in  this  calm  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  which  the  grace  of  Spring,  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  the  songs  from  the  leaves,  and  the 
beauty  of  a  woman  were  united  to  weaken  feuds, 
and  to  cast  a  gentle  satire  on  the  political  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  moment.  ' 

During  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
eyes  of  Claude  Mouriez  had  experienced  every 
shade  of  expression  of  feeling,  from  the  sternest 
severity  to  the  gentlest  tenderness.  The  woman 
whom  he  had  pursued  so  ardently  in  his  leisure 
flrom  politics  was  there,  before  him,  and  the 
innocent  pleasure  of  gazing  on  her  made  him 
forget  Fouquicr  Tinville,  the  journal  L'Ani  du 
PeupU,  and  the  club  of  the  Jacobins. 

Hastened  by  the  commanding  glance  of  young 
Adrien,  Claude  stammered  some  incoherent 
words  of  farewell ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
so  suddenly  to  endure  this  eclipse  of  beauty ; 
the  words  changed  on  his  trembling  lips,  and 
instead  of  that  which  he  was  about  to  say,  he 
uttered  the  sentence — 

“  Madame,  have  you  any  suspicions  concern¬ 
ing  the — malefactors  of  whom  my  nephew  has 
spoken  ?” 

“  No,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  Countess,  with 
well-dissembled  frankness. 

“  The  slightest  trace  woald  be  sufficient,  Mad¬ 
ame,  to  put  me  directly  on  the  track  of  these 
men.” 

“  Monsieur,  I  have  no  trace  to  give  you.” 

Two  men  who  are  enamored  with  the  same 
woman  are  never  deceived  in  respect  to  each 
other’s  intentions.  Andrd  had  not  turned  his 
gaze  from  the  face  of  Claude  Mouriez  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  instant,  and  his  intellect,  enlightened  by  his 
love,  had  divined  and  understood  all.  Twenty 
times  the  ardent  poet  repressed,  as  he  himself 
said,  the  demon  which  was  struggling  in  his 
heart;  but  the  conflict  between  prudence  and 
excitement  came  to  an  end,  and  excitement 
gained  the  victory. 

“  Monsienr,”  said  he,  in  an  inimitable  tone,  in 
which  each  word  was  edged  by  satire,  “  if  Mad¬ 
ame  has  no  trace  to  give  you  to  put  you  on  the 
track  of  these  two  malefactors,  your  benevolent 
justice  need  not  therefore  be  discouraged.  From 
your  high  position,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  sec 
clearly,  and  to  secure  the  success  of  your  inves¬ 
tigations.  When  you  wish  to  know  all,  you  will 
know  all.  I  warrant  you  success.  Above  all, 
treat  the  criminals  as  they  deserve ;  there  is  a 
guilty  arm  which  has  guided  the  outrage — there 
is  a  blind  instrument  which  has  executed  it  It 
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is  the  arm  which  it  is  necessary  to  reach  ;  and 
this  will  be  very  easy  for  yon  to  do,  Monsieur —  j 
so  easy  that  yon  will  not  do  it”  I 

“  And  what  can  hinder  me  from  doing  my 
duty?”  asked  Claude,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  as¬ 
surance  and  indecision. 

“What  can  hinder  you? — a  fine  question, 
truly!  You  know  very  welL” 

“Ah I  I  know,”  remarked  Monriez,  with  a 
sinister  smile. 

The  young  Adrien,  pale  with  terror,  looked 
at  the  Countess,  who  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  with  haughty  stoicism. 

But,”  continued  Claude,  counterfeiting  good 
humor  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  “  if,  notwith¬ 
standing,  my  perceptions  were  at  fault — if  I 
were  not  so  well  informed  as  you  presume, 
could  I,  tell  me,  have  recourse  to  your  light?” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Chenier  adroitly,  “  I  have 
never  refused  the  aid  of  my  light  to  any  one.” 

There  are  some  words  which  seem  to  rebound 
from  the  breast  of  an  interlocutor  like  the  shot 
from  the  target  Mouriez  started  back  as  if  a 
ball  had  struck  him  in  the  face.  “  Well,”  said 
he,  with  a  gloomy  smile,  “  I  will  consult  you 
when  it  shall  be  necessary.”  And  he  looked  at 
the  Countess  with  the  air  of  a  man  awaiting  the 
officious  intervention  of  a  third  person  to  extri¬ 
cate  him  from  a  painful  embarrassment 

The  Countess  at  this  moment  affected  to  fi.\ 
her  eyes  upon  the  trees  in  the  garden,  like  a 
woman  who  leaves  her  champion  at  full  liberty 
to  follow  out  a  generous  idea,  without  disquiet¬ 
ing  herself  about  the  vexatious  result  which  im¬ 
prudent  and  inopportune  courage  sometimes 
brings. 

“When  it  shall  be  necessary!”  echoed  Che¬ 
nier,  in  a  sarcastic  tone — “when  it  shall  be 
necessary  I  But  this  affair  ought  to  be  cleared 
up  at  once.  Will  your  justice  persist  in  limping 
on  a  crippled  foot  when  I  offer  it  wings  to  fly  to 
its  goal  T” 

“Let  us  see  them — let  ns  see  thrm,”  said 
Monriez,  crossing  his  large  arms  on  ms  breast, 
in  the  guise  of  a  buckler. 

“You  are  about  to  see  them.”  continued Chd- 
nier;  “we  poets  have  unerring  instincts  by 
which  we  read  countenances,  as  you  read  your 
police  reports.  The  official  report  of  last  night’s 
proceedings  is  legible  to  me  on  your  face  and  in 
your  eyes;  it  resounds  in  every  tone  of  your 
voice ;  it  is  traced  in  the  lines  of  your  forced 
gaycty — to  such  a  degree.  Monsieur,  that  yon 
would  not  have  this  smile,  these  gestures,  this 
air,  this  voice,  this  attitude,  if  it  were  not  so — 
to  such  a  degree  that  your  nephew,  an  ingenu¬ 
ous  young  man,  would  have  risen  ere  this,  in 


the  generous  indignation  of  his  age,  to  have 
I  stopped  my  mouth,  instead  of  keeping  an  accus- 
I  ing  silence.  Is  this  clear  enough?  Do  yon 
want  another  ray  that  it  may  be  light?  Mon¬ 
sieur,  you  love  this  woman  brutally,  and  you 
are  the  author  and  the  accomplice  of  the  savage 
crime  of  last  night” 

Adrien  uttered  a  despairing  cry  and  fell  to  the 
ground;  his  courage  had  sustained  him  until 
this  moment 

The  gronnd  trembled  beneath  Jthe  feet  of 
Claude,  and  a  hoarse  cry,  like  the  wail  of  the 
Solfatare,  escaped  from  the  breast  of  the  giant 

“You  insult  the  representative  of  the  law, 
and  I  arrest  yon,”  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

“  Good,”  said  Chteier,  scornfully ;  “  this  is  a 
noble  answer  to  my  accusation.” 

“You  have  not  the  right  of  accusing.  Mon¬ 
sieur.” 

“  You  asked  me  for  the  aid  of  my  light ;  I 
have  given  it  to  you.” 

“  You  are  an  insolent  fellow.” 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven,”  cried  the  Countess, 
“  give  some  assistance  to  this  poor  young  man. 
Mon  Dieu,  he  is  as  cold  as  a  corpse.” 

At  this  moment,  several  violent  blows  were 
heard  on  the  door  of  the  house. 

“  It  is  my  faithful  guards  who  have  followed 
me,”  cried  Claude,  with  a  menacing  gesture; 
“they  are  watching  over  me.  They  thought 
that  I  had  fallen  into  a  Royalist  ambush.  I  am 
going  to  open  to  them  m3rself,  and  you  will 
both  be  registered  in  the  dungeons  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality.” 

Claude  went  out  hastily,  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  avenue;  a  woman  was  outside  oh  the 
threshold.  He  cast  a  rapid  glance  down  the 
street,  and  through  the  long  avenues  of  trees. 
Not  a  living  being  was  raising  an  atom  of  dust 
or  crushing  a  blade  of  grass. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?”  asked  he,  in  a 
harsh  tone. 

“  I  am  returning  home.  Monsieur.” 

It  was  Angeliqne;  the  devoted  woman  had 
heard  the  scene,  and  had  hastened,  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  to  effect  a  diverrion  for  the  relief  of  her 
mistress. 

“  Your  house,”  said  Claude,  “  is  visited  by  the 
officers  of  justice.  Withdraw  I” 

He  pushed  Angelique  back  into  the  avenue, 
shut  the  door,  and  plunging  his  hands  into  tiie 
large  pockets  of  his  coat,  drew  thence  a  pair  of 
pistols,  cocked  them,  and  reentered  the  saloon. 

At  this  moment,  the  face  of  Claude  Mouriez 
expressed  an  entire  revnlMon  of  feeling;  the 
good  and  humane  emotions  of  his  soul  had 
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evaporated  before  the  hamee  of  love  and  hatred ;  mends  them  to  popular  favor,  and  they  become 
a  detested  man  and  an  adored  woman  filled  his  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Danton. 
universe ;  and  they  were  both  there  in  his  When  they  do  not  rise  so  high,  they  remain  as 
power — the  one  for  the  pleasure  of  sated  ven-  Claude  Mouricz  —  that  is,  the  antique  subal- 
geance,  and  the  other — .  terns. 

■  .  - -  Dictatorial  power,  indomitable  energy,  a  sonl 

CHAPTER  XX.  of  fire,  a  body  of  iron,  a  crater  glowing  with  all 

lOB  AS  ixsuuBD  woMAx.  the  possions— thls  assemblage  composed  the 

One  of  the  ancients  has  said — “  Do  you  wish  gigantic  individuality  of  this  man  ;  his  hatred 
to  know  to  what  extent  the  passions  can  go  T  and  his  love  were  two  unbridled  scourges  when 
Place  them  in  the  heart  of  a  man  of  pou’er.”  he  broke  from  the  leading-strings  of  his  house- 
When  the  ancient  wrote  this  profound  thought,  keeper  and  his  nephew. 

power  sufficed  to  give  the  just  measure  of  In  his  formidable  bound  from  the  door,  where 
human  frenzy.  Mon,  invested  with  the  ruling  we  left  him,  nothing  could  have  offered  him.  re¬ 
power,  had  also  the  energy  and  vigor  of  his  sistance,  every  thing  would  have  fallen  before 
devouring  passions,  and  he  carried  them  along  *  him,  whether  the  strength  of  man  or  the  prayer  of 
with  him,  without  bending  under  their  weight,  i  woman.  He  entered  the  saloon,  uttering  hoarse 
to  the  death  struggles  of  his  ripened  age.  Still '  menaces,  and  looking  round,  saw  nothing — 
more  1  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  an  old  man,  bald  nothing  but  the  furniture  and  the  four  walls, 
and  bent  from  his  lofty  stature,  proeeriiaU  eurva, !  He  called  his  nephew,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
as  Tacitus  says,  still  continued  at  Capri  the '  anger  and  affection,  for  the  absence  of  Adrien 
orgies  of  Mount  Palatine.  Men,  now,  in  modern  ;  suddenly  banished  all  other  thoughts ;  but  no 
epochs,  simply  parody  these  frightful  debauche-  voice  replied.  The  staircase  had  the  hollow 
ries  of  antiquity ;  the  peliis  toupert  of  the  Re-  j  echo  which  announces  that  a  house  has  been 
gency  and  the  p^6t»  mcaxnu  of  valetudinary  '  abandoned  before  the  search, 
libertinism,  have  never  been  able  to  reach  to  the  This  terrible  man  had  just  entered  with  his 
hights  of  the  Cyclopean  festival  of  Trimalcion,  heart  full  of  vengeance  and  savage  love ;  he 
the  palaces  of  Lake  Lucrinus,  or  the  single  ray  ^  forgot  every  thing  but  the  son  of  his  adoption, 
of  the  Levantine  sun,  extinguishing  the  lamps  doubtless  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  hymns  of  the  Happy  Men.  and  the  arms  which  he  held  fell  nselessly  from 

The  species  of  these  men  is  not,  however,  ex-  his  hands, 
tinct,  like  that  of  the  antediluvian  animals ;  a  Claude  visited  every  part  of  the  house,  search- 
few  individuals  remain,  here  and  there,  and  still  ing  its  darkest  and  narrowest  recesses ;  he  then 
attest,  though  in  rare  exceptions,  the  power  of  i  descended  into  the  garden,  and  traversed  the 
the  antique  passions  ;  these  could  still  bend  the  i  little  wood,  examining  every  tree,  from  the  base 
bow  of  Ulysses,  hurl  the  disk  of  Romulus,  eat  at  1  to  the  summit.  The  thickets,  the  quick-set 


the  feast  of  Trimalcion,  and  remain  standing,  | 


after  ten  nights  of  saturnalias,  on  heaps  of  vine  ! 
branches,  ivy,  and  withered  thyrsus.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  times,  these  exceptional  beings  are  forced 
to  shrink,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  common 
level ;  they  are  ill  at  ease  among  society  which 
is  not  of  their  stature  ;  but  if  they  attempt  to 
quit  the  beaten  track,  the  penal  code  opens, 
the  sword  of  Themis  sparkles,  and  they  resign 
themselves  to  live  like  their  neighbors  in  the 
bonds  of  marriage  and  the  domestic  parsimony 
of  the  family  board,  unknown  to  Trimalcion. 
When  society  becomes  unsettled,  these  energetic 
and  passionate  giants  are  directly  seen  to  rise 
in  the  different  zones,  demanding  a  leonine 
share  in  the  new  government  If  the  perfume 
of  the  battle-field  intoxicates  them,  they  march 
under  a  flag,  become  a  Eleber,  take  Alexandria 
by  storm  with  a  ladder  and  a  battle-ax,  and  at^ 
tain  the  mythological  state  of  the  demi-gods ;  if 
they  remain  in  the  cities,  their  energy  recom- 


hedges,  the  arbors,  the  aviaries,  the  dog-kennels — 
all  were  searched  with  scrupulous  care.  Desert 
and  naught  were  they  to  him  ;  his  Adrien  could 
not  be  found. 

With  despair  in  his  mind  and  rage  in  his 
heart,  he  was  passing  before  the  partition  fence 
of  the  two  gardens,  when  he  saw,  between  the 
bars,  the  head  of  a  man  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him. 

“  What  are  you  doing  there  ;  whom  are  you 
spying  asked  he  of  the  apparition. 

“You,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  man  behind 
the  fence,  with  imperturbable  coolness. 

“  Ah  1  you  are  frank,  at  least.” 

“  Frankness  is  my  chief  virtue.” 

“  You  know  me,  then!” 

“  Who  does  not  know  you  !” 

“  You  know  me,  and  you  are  watching  me ! 
You  are  very  brave  and  very  foolish.” 

“  Do  you  wish  to  try  my  courage,  M.  Claude 
Mouriez !” 
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“  Whj  nott  I  love  men  of  courage,  for  mj  “1  swear  it  to  you,”  replied  the  Count  dc 
part”  Prea^,  with  emotion. 

“  And  for  my  port,  I  am  looking  for  one  and  Valentin  came  forth  at  the  signal  of  his 
cannot  find  him,  Monsieur  Mouriez.”  master. 

“  Not  even  at  this  moment  T”  “  You  can  show  yourself  now,”  said  the  Count 

“  Least  of  all  at  this  moment.  Monsieur  Mou-  to  him,  “  we  are  no  longer  two  against  one.” 
riez.”  “  Where  is  the  other  T”  asked  Valentin. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  insulting  me,  <*  He  is  there.” 
citizen.”  «  Dead  ?” 

«  Monsieur,  you  do  not  deceive  yourself.”  “  My  sword  broke  on  him ;  the  man  is  made 

“  And  you  are  insulting  me  from  behind  a  of  iron.  Valentin,  let  us  do  our  duty,  whatever 
fence,  like  a  Royalist  as  you  are.”  may  come.  It  is  first  necessary  to  remove  the 

“  You  have  guessed  my  profesrion  ;  but  I  sword  from  the  other  side  to  this  garden.” 
know  yours,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  gating  “^This  will  be  very  easy.  Monsieur  the  Count” 

to  secure  myself  from  being  arrested  in  the  He  cut  a  branch  long  enough  to  reach  the 

sword,  and  drawing  it  near  the  fence,  removed 
this  trace  of  the  dueL 

**  Now,  where  is  Angelique  t”  said  the  Count 
“  She  is  there,  in  the  house.” 

“  Call  her ;  I  will  wait  for  her  just  beyond 
here.” 

Angelique  descended  the  steps,  and  the  Count 
said  to  her : 

“  Have  you  any  means  of  reentering  the 
house  ?” 

“Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“  Return  at  once,  and  hurry  the  Countess  to 
Paria  Do  not  speak  to  her  of  me,  else  she 
will  never  pardon  you  for  what  you  have 
done — .” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,”  interrupted  Ange¬ 
lique,  “understand  me  rightly.  A  woman’s 
head  is  in  danger  in  these  times.  I  saw  M. 
Claude  Mouriez  at  the  house  of  Madame — and 
where  could  I  go,  whom  could  1  call  to  her  aidT 
God  suggested  your  name  to  me.  I  knew, 
throu  Valentin,  that  you  were  still  in  Ver^ 
sailles ;  and  I  disobeyed  Madame  the  Countess 
rowly  restricted  in  their  play,  struck  the  iron  at  a  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in 
bars  with  a  violence  which  would,  in  time,  have  order  to  save  her  life.” 

made  them  fly  in  splinters ;  but  the  combat  was  “  You  have  done  well,  Angelique,  and  all 
short;  skill  and  coolness  triumphed,  as  usual,  this  will  remain  a  secret  between  ns.  Then 
over  impetuous  courage ;  and  Claude  Mouriez,  Madame  the  Countess  was  alone  in  her  house 
struck  in  the  right  side  by  a  skillful  lunge,  ut-  when  you  came  to  call  me  T” 
tered  a  cry  of  despair,  and,  letting  fall  his  “  Monsieur  the  Count,”  answered  Angelique, 
weapon,  sunk  on  the  turf  by  its  side.  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  is  unaccustomed 

“  You  insult  noble  women,”  said  the  victor ;  to  deceit,  “  Madame  was — yes,  she  was  alone.” 

“  but  I  will  do  you  justice  ;  you  are  brave  and  “  Why  do  you  tremble  in  making  so  simple 
deserve  aid.”  an  answer  ?” 

Mouriez  raised  himself  with  a  last  efibrt,  and,  “Ah,  Monsieur  1  I  hare  been  trembling  for 
clinging  to  the  grating  like  a  shipwrecked  man  two  hours.” 
to  the  floating  mast,  said,  in  a  faint  voice  :  “  Poor  woman  1” 

“  Monsieur,  I  commend  to  you  my  adopted  The  Count  grasped  the  hand  of  Angelique, 
son,  Adrien  Mouriez,  who  has  just  been  carried  and  continued, 

away  from  me.  Take  care  of  him,  and — .”  “  Return  to  the  house  immediately^  Ange- 

Two  tears  sparkled  in  his  eyes ;  they  closed,  lique ;  direct  Madame  to  a  safe  place  where  you 
and  he  fcU,  bathed  in  his  Mood.  I  can  rejoin  her ;  open  the  doors  and  tell  the  first 


name  of  your  law.  It  is  the  precaution  of  a 
wise  man.” 

“  And  of  a  coward.” 

“No,  indeed.  Monsieur;  for  without  this 
fence  you  would  have  actually  received  that 
blow  in  the  face  which  you  now  receive  in  a 
state  of  contumacy.” 

“  Miserable  wretch!” 

The  stranger  threw  two  swords  through  the 
bars  at  the  feet  of  Claude,  saying : 

“  Choose  one.  Monsieur,  and  return  the  other.” 

This  was  quickly  done. 

“  Come !  come  forth  I”  cried  Mouriez,  brandish¬ 
ing  his  weapon ;  “  I  swear  to  protect  yon  and 
to  fight  with  you.” 

“  What  need  of  coming  forth.  Monsieur  I  We 
are  well  placed  here  ;  the  only  point  in  question 
is  to  draw  near  together  without  separating. 
Guard,  Monsieur!” 

Mouriez  bounded  forward  like  a  wounded 
lion,  and  crossed  his  sword  through  the  grating. 

There  is  no  combat  impossible,  not  even  this 
one,  since  it  is  historical ;  the  two  swords,  nar- 
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sectary  passer  whom  you  meet  in  the  avenue, 
that  there  is  a  wounded  man  in  this  garden  who 
needs  assistance,  and  then  withdraw  with  a  pru¬ 
dent  speed.  1  demand,  Angelique,  after  what  I 
have  just  done  for  your  mistress,  that  you  in¬ 
form  me  secretly  of  every  thing  that  passes,  yet 
without  betraying  her  confidence.  I  wish  to 
know  that  which  concerns  my  afiection  ;  nothing 
more.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  shall  bo  obeyed  as  he 
deserves,”  said  Angelique,  bowing. 

“  Go,  perform  your  duty,  and  do  not  forget 
me,  Angelique.” 

The  disguise  which  the  Count  de  Pres^  had 
assumed  for  his  daylight  expedition,  enabled 
him  to  observe  all  that  passed  after  this  scene  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Avenue  du  Tiers. 

Angelique  discharged  her  commission  with 
scrupulous  fidelity,  as  was  soon  proved  by  the 
crowd  of  curious  spectators  who  collected  to¬ 
gether  on  the  scene  of  the  event  This  crowd 
swelled  at  every  instant,  and  when  Mouriez 
was  recognized,  cries  of  fury  arose,  and  the 
word,  assassinatioa,  circulated  everywhere. 

The  news  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning  through  the  whole  city  ;  but  in  spreading, 
it  shared  the  fate  of  all  political  news ;  it  was 
infinitely  distorted. 

Some  said  that  Claude  Mouriez  had  been  as¬ 
sassinated  during  the  night  by  two  Girondins,  on 
the  road  to  Paris. 

Others  asserted  that  rioters  in  the  pay  of  the 
Royalists  had  drawn  Claude  Mouriez  on  the 
Place  de  la  Liberte,  where  he  had  received  three 
sword  thrusts.  The  chief  of  the  assassins  had 
been  arrested. 

Others  declared  that  Claude  Mouriez  quitted 
the  hotel  in  company  with  his  nephew,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  suppress  a  Royalist 
sedition  whose  murmurs  had  been  beard  through 
the  whole  city.  The  intrepid  Republican  had 
rushed  upon  the  mutineers,  and  had  fallen, 
pierced  with  blows. 

In  the  midst  of  each  gathering  an  orator  was 
reciting  his  own  version  of  the  story.  As  usual, 
everything  was  said  except  the  truth. 

The  doctors  who  were  summoned  to  the 
house  No.  19,  in  the  same  saloon  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  morning  had  passed,  gave  their 
cares  to  the  wounded  man,  placed  the  first  ban¬ 
dage  on  the  wound,  and  declared  that  all  hope 
was  not  lost 

The  crowd  from  without  demanded  with  loud 
cries  that  the  corpse  of  Claude  Mouriez  should 
be  carried  in  triumph  to  the  hotel,  and  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  citizens. 

The  Count  de  Pressy  and  Valentin,  who  had 


mingled  with  the  crowd,  said,  at  intervals,  with 
some  circumspection — “But  if,  as  it  is  said, 
Claude  Mouriez  is  not  dead,  bis  corpse  cannot 
be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  We  ought  to  re¬ 
spect  his  sick  bed,  where  men  of  skill  arc  lav¬ 
ishing  their  cares  on  him  ;  we  ought  to  keep  a 
religious  silence  around  him.” 

Reasonable  men  said — “  Yes,  this  citizen  is 
right ;  if  Claude  Mouriez  is  wounded  only,  he 
needs  repose  and  quiet.  Let  us  retire,  and  leave 
the  doctors  to  do  their  work.” 

The  more  excited  would  admit  of  nothing  but 
death,  rejecting  all  hope  of  a  cure ;  they  could 
not  dispense  with  a  complete  assassination. 

The  day  was  thus  passing  away  in  the  midst 
of  uncertainty,  when  a  bulletin  emanating  from 
the  Hotel  de  Yille  officially  announced  that 
Mouriez,  though  dangerously  wounded  by  a 
cowardly  hired  assasan  in  the  train  of  the  riot 
of  the  preceding  night,  would  not  be  lost  to  the 
Republic,  and  that  the  criminals  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  punished  with  death. 

This  municipal  proclamation  calmed  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind. 

CHAPTKR  XXI. 

Tm  EXAHWAnoir  or  the  AccesKn. 

“  How  have  you  passed  the  night.  Monsieur  T” 

“  Tolerably  well,  Susan ;  I  have  bod  a  few 
hours  of  sound  sleep.” 

“  Well,  have  patience ;  you  are  out  of  danger. 
The  doctor  said — stop,  I  wrote  down  his  own 
words—'  tiitre  U  no  dangerous  liaison  in  the  vital  or¬ 
gans  qf  the  Citizen  Claude  Mouriez.’’  ” 

“  You  mean  lesion,  not  liaison.” 

“  Ah  1  I  wrote  liaison;  so  much  the  worse  I  ” 

“  As  you  like,  Susan  ;  have  you  no  news  of 
Adrien  yet?” 

“  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  No,  Monsieur.” 

“  This,  Susan,  is  my  real  wound.  Could  I  but 
feel  one  of  Adrien’s  kisses  imprinted  on  my 
forehead,  I  shouid  be  cured.  What  has  become 
of  him,  poor  child  1  ” 

“  Believe  what  I  tell  you  now,  and  what  I  shall 
continue  to  tell  you.  Monsieur,  your  nephew 
has  gone  to  Calvadoa” 

“  Impossible  1  ” 

But,  Monsieur  Mouriez,  do  you  think  that  you 
are  very  amusing  to  the  people  who  live  with 
you?  If  you  do,  you  are  much  mistaken.  I 
know  you  are  a  good-natured  man,  who  would 
not  hurt  a  fly  in  cold  blood ;  but  when  the  devil 
of  republicanism  seizes  you,  oh  I  then  one  must 
not  stop  short  of  Pontoise,  if  they  would  get 
out  of  sight  of  your  face  and  hearing  of  your 
voice.  One  must  know  you  well  and  love  you 
well,  to  pass  his  life  with  you.” 

“You  may  be  right ;  indeed,  I  wish  to  believe 
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jou,  for  this  makes  me  hope  that  mj  Adrien  is 
living.” 


“  And  that  he  has  quitted  yon  in  order  to  g^t 
rid  of  you.  Oh !  I  am  frank  I  But,  Monsieur, 
you  hare  nothing  but  what  yon  deserve.  What 


coming  fools.  Were  you  not  happier.  Monsieur  J 
Claude,  with  your  small  Income,  in  your  garden 
of  Honfleur,  between  the  river  and  the  sea  ?  ” 


“  Susan,  you  are  a  woman,  and  know  nothing 
of  politics.” 

“  Oh,  your  politics  arc  glorious  I  You  do  well 
to  boast  of  them  I  ” 

“  I  think,  Susan,  that  Adrien  will  return  when 
be  learns  from  the  public  prints  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me;  I  know  his  heart.  I  have  not 
read  the  papers  for  four  days.” 

“  And  you  will  continue  not  to  read  them  ; 
the  doctor  has  forbidden  me  to  give  them  to  you.” 

“Just  let  me  read  the  number  of  Prudhomme 
that  was  issued  yesterday.” 

“  Oh  yes,  indeed !  Nothing  but  that !  You 
can  wait  for  your  Prudhomme,  M.  Mouriez.” 

“  Then  tell  me,  Susan,  whether  it  speaks  of 
my  accident” 

“  Of  course  it  speaks  of  it,  Monaeur.” 

“  And  what  does  it  say  T  ” 

“It  repeats  all  that  the  Olaive  Vengeur,  the 
PatrioU,  and  the  others  said  before.” 

“  And  what  did  all  these  journals  say  T” 

“The  same  that  they  always  do.  Wait,  I 
will  read  you  all  that  concerns  you,  on  condition 
that  you  ask  me  nothing  mmre.”  I 

“  I  promise,  Susan.” 

The  housekeeper  took  Prudhomme’s  journal,  | 
found  the  article,  and  read  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

“  On  the  night  of  last  Quintidl,  a  mob  in  the 
pay  of  the  agents  of  Pitt  and  Coburg  disturbed  ; 
the  public  peace  of  Versailles.  The  Citizen 
Claude  Mouriez  succeeded  alone  in  dissipating 
the  rioters ;  but  as  he  was  returning  to  the  i 
Hotel  de  Vllle,  four  villains  rushed  upon  him,  \ 
disarmed  him,  and  after  dragging  him  into  a 
garden  in  the  Avenue  du  Tiers,  inflicted  several 
sword  thrusts  upon  him.  The  wounds  are 
serious,  but  there  is  still  some  hope  of  his  re¬ 
covery.” 

Claude  Mouriez,  despite  his  extreme  weak¬ 
ness,  greeted  this  with  a  faint  smile,  which  the 
housekeeper  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

The  fact  was  thns  recorded  in  history,  as  the 
annotators  say.  Almost  every  history  is  filled 
with  facts  recorded  with 'the  same  degree  of 
truth. 


“  Do  me  a  favor,  Susan,”  said  Claude  Mouriez, 
in  a  supplicating  tone ;  “  give  me  the  list  of  the 
visitors  whom  I  have  received.” 

“  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it  T  You  will 
have  time  enough  to  read  it  by  and  by.  The 
whole  city  has  been  here  to  inquire  about  you  ; 
there  has  been  more  than  a  thousand  names  left 
at  your  door.  This  ought  to  satisfy  you.” 

“  Has  no  one  asked  to  speak  with  me  in  pri¬ 
vate,  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  able  to  converse  ?” 

“  Ah !  you  remind  me  of  a  visitor  who  comes 
here  twice  a  day.  He  is  a  young  man,  with  a 
very  pleasing  fa  e  and  a  very  distinguished  air, 
concealed  beneath  a  costume  which  is  not  so 
fine.  He  is  the  most  obstinate  of  all ;  he  wishes 
to  speak  to  you,  cost  what  it  may.  I  shut  the 
door  on  him,  but  always  politely ;  for  be  is  so 
polite  himself  that  one  is  obliged  to  receive  him 
in  a  proper  manner.” 

“  Has  this  man  told  his  name  t” 

“  Yes,  wait ;  he  told  me  his  name,  but  he 
would  not  write  it.  He  calls  himself — I  shall 
remember  in  a  moment — he  calls  himself  M.  de 
La  Grille.” 

“  M.  de  La  Grille  T”  said  Clande,  looking  up 
musingly.  “  Ah  1  yes,  yes — I  have  it — I  know 
him.  You  arc  right;  he  is  a  very  agreeable 
man — one  of  my  old  frienda  When  he  comes 
again,  he  must  be  brought  in  at  once.” 

“  If  the  doctor  will  permit.” 

“  Whether  the  doctor  will  permit  or  not.” 

“  If  I  am  willing.” 

“  You  will  be  willing,  Susan.” 

“  I  doubt  it.  Monsieur.  Besides,  he  will  not 
probably  come  again  for  a  week,  and  then_^oa 
will  be  much  better.” 

“  And  why  not  in  a  week  ?” 

“  You  are  very  curious!  Do  you  know  that 
you  are  talking  too  much  for  a  convalescent  t” 

“  I  am  much  better,  Susan  ;  so  do  not  be  un¬ 
easy.  Come,  finish  the  history  of  this  M.  de  La 
Grille.” 

“De  La  Grille — what  a  comical  name  I  It 
sounds  as  if  it  were  feigned.  Is  this  his  real 
name  T” 

“  Did  I  not  recognize  it  T” 

“  Ah,  yes !  that  is  true.  Well,  Monsieur,  this 
man  seems  greatly  interested  in  your  nephew 
Adrien.  He  says  that  he  has  sworn  to  find  him 
and  take  care  of  him.  Is  this  true  T” 

“Perfectly  true.  Continue.” 

“  Then  he  Is  one  of  your  relatives!” 

“  Yes.  Continue,  I  tell  yon.” 

“As  this  M.  de  La  Grille  continnally  per¬ 
sisted  in  asking  me  for  information  about 
Adrien,  I  must  tell  yon  that  he  offered  me  a 
superb  ring.” 
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“  Which  yoa  refused?” 

“  Almost.” 

“How,  almost?” 

“That  is  to  say,  I  did  not  refuse  it ;  but  I  did 
not  take  it — I  said  that  I  would  reflect  on  it” 

“  There  is  no  reflection  to  make,  Susan ;  you 
shall  not  accept  it.” 

“  Since  he  is  one  of  your  relatives?” 

“  You  shall  refuse  it” 

“  I  am  forty-four  years  old,  Monsieur  Clande — 
I  tell  you  my  age  because  you  know  it  already — 
and  at  my  age  one  docs  not  refuse  a  gift” 

“  Well,  you  may  accept  it  But  flnish,  then.” 

“  How  do  you  expect  me  to  finish  when  you 
are  continually  interrupting  me  ?  I  was  obliged 
to  tell  M.  de  La  Grille,  your  relative,  that 
Adrien  had  gone  to  Calvados.”. 

I  “  You  told  him  this?” 

“  Yes,  indeed.” 

“  And  he  set  out?” 

“  Last  evening,  in  a  post-chaise.” 

“  Without  a  passport?” 

“  You  must  think  me  very  thoughtless.  Mon¬ 
sieur  !  I  made  Legaigneur  give  him  a  passport ; 
I  do  with  him  as  I  wish.” 

“It  is  you  then,  Susan,  who  are  now  com¬ 
mander  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville.” 

“  Well,  since  you  are  sick,  there  must  be  a 
chief  I  Be  calm ;  I  shall  do  no  more  foolish  things 
than  the  others  will.” 

“  At  all  events,  Susan,  you  did  well  in  pro¬ 
curing  him  a  passport ;  and  under  what  name 
was  it?” 

“  A  pretty  question  I  Under  the  name  of  M. 
de  La  Grille.” 

“  Ah,  it  is  true !”  , 

“  Monrierr  Claude,  it  is  very  evident  that  you 
are  not  quite  well  yet ;  your  memory  is  still  a 
little  confused.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to 
sleep  till  the  visit  of  the  doctor.” 

“  Susan,  as  soon  as  M.  de  La  Grille  returns,  be 
must  be  brought  to  me  at  once.  Did  you  give 
him  the  address  of  my  sister-in-law,  Adrien’s 
mother,  correctly  ?” 

“  Be  easy.  Monsieur.  I  forgot  nothing.” 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  gently  at 
the  door,  and  Legaigneur,  who  was  performing 
the  office  of  secretary,  entered,  and  made  a  sign 
to  the  housekeeper,  who  approached  him  with  a 
spiteful  gesture. 

“  What  do  you  wantt”  said  she,  harshly,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“There  is  important  news,”  answered  the 
secretary;  “I  must  speak  with  the  Citizen 
Clande  Mouriez  at  once.” 

give  yon  but  two  minutes,”  said  Susan. 

She  conducted  Legaigneur  to  the  bedside  of 


the  wounded  man.  The  secretary  bowed  pro¬ 
foundly.  Claude  Mouriez  extended  his  hand, 
and  motioned  him  to  be  seated,  saying, 

“  What  is  the  news?” 

“  And  do  not  make  it  too  long,”  exclaimed 
the  housekeeper,  in  an  imperious  tone. 

“Be  brief  in  your  report,”  said  Claude,  in 
obedience  to  his  servant  , 

“  It  is  this,”  replied  Legaigneur,  tremblingly 
regarding  Susan ;  “  an  important  arrest  was 
made  yesterday.” 

“  They  are  always  making  important  arrests,” 
muttered  Susan,  arranging  furniture  which  was 
not  displaced. 

“  Let  him  speak,  Susan,”  said  Claude  gently. 
“  Let  ns  see,  whom  have  you  arrested  ?” 

“  Your  assassin,”  replied  the  secretary. 

Claude  started,  and  a  shudder  ran  through 
his  frame. 

“  You  are  an  idiot.  Citizen  Legaigneur,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Susan,  striking  the  secretary’s  shoulder, 
“  see  into  what  a  state  you  have  thrown  Mon¬ 
sieur  by  casting  such  news  in  his  face  without 
any  preparation  1” 

“  It  is  nothing,  Susan,”  said  Clande,  restrain¬ 
ing  himself ;  “  I  just  hod  a  chill,  but  this  news 
did  not  give  it  to  me.  What  interest  can  I  take 
in  my  assassin.” 

“  It  is  useless  for  yon  to  say  that.  Monsieur,” 
answered  Susan ;  “  this  news  did  give  it  to  you. 
Citizen  Legaigneur,  you  are  a  fool.” 

Claude  tempered  the  apostrophe  of  his  house¬ 
keeper  by  a  friendly  sign,  and  said  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  : 

“  Give  me  the  exact  portrait  of  this  man.” 

“  I  have  not  seen  him,”  replied  Legaigneur. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  sec  him,”  remarked  Susan. 

“True,  it  is  necessary  to  see  him,”  said 
I  Claude ;  “  have  they  asked  him  his  name  ?” 

I  “  Yes,  they  asked  him  his  name,”  replied  the 
;  secretary  with  embarrassment 

“  And  what  does  he  call  himself  ?” 

“  Ahl  that  is  precisely  what  I  forgot  to  ask,” 
said  Legaigneur. 

“  What  a  thoughtful  man  I”  cried  Susan. 

“  I  wish  to  see  this  man  on  the  spot,”  said 
Claude,  with  suppressed  emotion ;  “  but  without 
noise  and  without  display.  Let  him  be  brought 
to  me  with  the  greatest  precaution.  Two  arch¬ 
ers  will  be  sufficient  Hasten,  Legaigneur  ;  at 
I  this  hour  there  are  but  few  people  in  the  streets ; 
shun  spectators.  Go,  lose  no  time.” 

The  secretary  bowed  profoundly  to  Susan, 
,  and  went  to  execute  his  orders. 

“  Susan,”  said  Claude,  “  at  what  hour  do  you 
think  M.  de  La  Grille  set  out  yesterday  ?” 

“  He  did  not  tell  me  the  hour,  but  I  know 
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that  he  set  out  last  evening  in  a  post-chaise.  ‘  1 1 
am  going  to  order  horses,’  said  he ;  *  and  I  am  i 
going  alone,  without  a  servant,  as  an  envoj  of 
the  Republic.’  ” 

“  At  last,”  said  Claude,  speaking  to  himself 
and  sighing ;  “  at  last  we  are  about  to  know  this.” : 

“  To  know  what  T”  asked  Susan. 

“  I  am  suffering  with  a  hcad-ache,  and  what  I 
say  may  not  be  very  clear.” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  Claude ;  rest  while  you  are 
waiting.” 

There  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  silence. 
Then  an  usher  entered  and  gave  Susan  a  sheet 
of  paper ;  it  was  the  first  examination  of  the  ac¬ 
cused.  'Claude  entreated  the  housekeeper  to 
read  the  principal  passages. 

Susan  read : 

“  The  prisoner  persisted  in  refusing  his  name, 
but  he  confesses  the  crime.” 

“  Then  it  is  he  1”  exclaimed  Susan. 

“  Continue,”  said  Claude. 

The  housekeeper  read : 

“  Queiiion :  Where  did  you  meet  Claude  Mou- 
riez?” 

‘'Answer:  la  the  Avenue  du  Tiers;  he  was 
alone.” 

“  Question :  And  you ;  were  you  alone?” 

“Answer:  Yes.” 

“  Question :  With  what  weapon  did  you  strike 
him  ?” 

“Answer:  With  a  sword-cane,  while  he  was 
walking,  reading  the  paper.  Claude  Mouriez 
fell.  1  thought  him  dead,  and  dragged  him  into 
a  neighboring  garden,  the  gate  of  which  was 
open.  After  which,  I  shut  the  gate  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  neighborhood  to  sec  what  would 
happen.” 

“  Question:  What  motive  had  you  for  thus 
attempting  the  life  of  a  citizen  invested  with  a 
sacred  authority  ?” 

“Answer:  The  motive  which  each  one  finds 
at  the  bottom  of  his  political  opinion  in  every 
revolutionary  epoch ;  Claude  Mouriez  was  an 
enemy.” 

“  Question :  And  one  ehould  assassinate  an 
enemy,  in  your  opinion?” 

“Answer:  Yes,  when  one  cannot  fight  with 
him.”  • 

“  Question :  Then  you  have  offered  him  a 
challenge?” 

“  Answer :  Certainly ;  I  went  one  day,  near 
the  close  of  the  last  month,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  provoke  him  to  a  duel — I  was  treated  as  a 
madman.” 

“  Question :  And  then  you  had  recourse  to 
assassination  ?” 

*•  Answer :  Yes.” 


“  What  efirontery!”  cried  the  housekeeper, 
throwing  the  report  of  the  examination  from 
her.  “  But  at  least  we  must  do  him  justice ;  he 
does  not  seek  to  hide  himself;  he  is  sincere. 
This  does  not  give  the  judges  any  perplexity — 
a  suit  is  quickly  finished  after  all  these  con¬ 
fessions.” 

“  Are  you  guilty?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Have  you  assassinated?” 

«  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  merit  death  ?” 

«  Yes.” 

“  This  frankness  pleases  me ;  surely  this 
assassin  is  a  e>  devant  gentleman  of  the  former 
court” 

Claude  Mouriez  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  his 
head,  which  had  been  partially  raised  during 
the  reading,  fell  back  upon  the  pillow  of  the 
bed. 

The  rattling  of  muskets  was  heard  in  the 
corridor,  and  Susan  ran  to  the  door,  saying — 

“  Here  is  our  criminal !  I  am  delighted  to 
see  him!” 

And  the  prisoner  entered  the  chamber  of 
Claude  Mouriez. 

[Tb  be  ccitatinaed.] 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  MINTER  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  their  lived 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Minter,  who,  by  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and 
the  practice  of  industry  and  economy,  had  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  substance,  and  a  good  name, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  some  ]:«ople,  is  a  far  more 
valuable  patrimony  to  leave  to  one’s  children 
than  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  without  it  In 
his  younger  days  he  had  been  a  great  hunter, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  woods  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  game,  and  such  was  his  proficiency  with 
the  rifle,  that  he  seldom  failed  in  bringing  down 
the  swift-footed  deer,  or  the  fleetest  winged 
denizen  of  the  air.  He  was  celebrated  for  a 
terrible  fig^t  which  he  had  on  one  occasion  with 
a  bear,  in  which  he  came  so  near  losing  his  life 
that  his  passion  for  hunting  was  changed  to  dis¬ 
gust,  and  giving  up  the  use  of  the  rifle,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  fight  we  are  about  to  relate. 

He  had  been  out  one  day,  as  usual,  with  his 
rifle,  in  pursuit  of  a  flock  of  turkeys,  but  had 
been  unsnccesful,  and  was  returning  home  in  a 
surly  mood,  when  became,  rather  unexpectedly, 
upon  a  large  black  bear,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  dispute  his  passage.  Quick  as  thought,  his 
piece  was  at  his  Moulder,  and  the  bullet 
whizzed  through  the  mr,  striking  the  bear  full 
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in  the  breast,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground — as 
Minter  mippoeed — dead.  Carcfullj  reloading 
his  rifle,  nut  to  throw  away  a  chance,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  bear,  and  poked  his  nose  with  the 
moazle,  to  sec  if  any  spark  of  life  remained. 
Brain  was  only  “  playing  ’possum,”  as  ^t  seems, 
for  with  far  more  agUity  than  could  be  antici¬ 
pated  of  a  beast  who  bad  a  rifle  ball  through  his 
body,  he  reared  upon  his  hind  feet  and  made  at 
the  hunter.  Minter  fired  again,  but  in  his  haste 
and  trepidation,  arising  from  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack,  he  failed  to  hit  a  vital  part, 
and  a  second  wound  only  served  to  make  the 
brute  more  savage  and  deqterate.  Drawmg 


his  tomahawk,  he  threw  that ;  and  as  the  bear 
dodged  it  and  sprang  upon  him,  be  clubbed  bis 
rifle  and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  across  the 
head  with  the  butt,  which  resulted  in  sbiveriug 
the  stock,  and,  if  possible,  increasing  bis  rage. 
Springing  back  to  avoid  the  sweep  of  his  terri¬ 
ble  claws,  Minter  drew  his  long,  keen  hunting- 
knife,  and  prepared  for  the  fatal  encounter 
which  he  knew  must  ensue.  For  a  moment  the 
combatants  stood  gazing  at  each  other,  like  two 
experienced  duelists,  measuring  each  the  other’s 
strength.  Minter  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame, 
and  possessed  of  extraordinary  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  which,  with  his  quick  eye  and  ready  bond, 
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made  him  a  very  athletic  and  dangerous  enemy.  | 
He  stood  six  feet  high,  and  was  beautifully  pro- 1 
portioned.  The  bear  was  a  male  of  the  largest  I 
size,  and,  rendered  desperate  by  hir  wounds,  j 
which  were  bleeding  profusely,  was  a  fearful 
adversary  to  encounter  under  any  circumstances ; 
more  particularly  so  to  Minter,  who  now  had 
simply  his  knife  to  depend  upon,  to  decide  the 
contest  between  them.  As  Bruin  advanced  to 
seize  him,  he  made  a  powerful  blow  at  his  heart, 
which,  had  it  taken  effect,  would  have  settled 
the  matter  at  once ;  but  the  other  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  tremendous 
paw,  parried  the  blow,  and  sent  the  weapon 
whirling  through  the  air  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet ;  the  next  instant  the  stalwart  hunter  was 
enfolded  in  the  embrace  of  those  fearful  paws, 
and  both  were  rolling  on  the  ground  in  a  death¬ 
like  grapple. 

The  woods  were  open,  and  free  from  under¬ 
brush  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  their 
struggles  they  rolled  about  in  every  direction. 
The  object  of  the  bear  was,  of  course,  to  hug  his 
adversary  to  death,  which  the  other  endeavored 
to  avoid  by  presenting  his  body  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  would  beet  resist  the  vice-like  squeeze, 
until  he  could  loosen  his  grasp ;  to  accomplish 
which,  he  seized  the  bear  by  the  throat  with 
both  hands,  and  exerted  all  his  energy  and 
muscular  power  to  throttle  him.  This  had  the 
two-fold  eSbet  of  preventing  him  from  using 
his  teeth,  and  compelling  him  to  release  the 
hug,  to  knock  off  the  other's  hands  with  his 
paws — thus  affording  Minter  an  opportunity  to 
catch  his  breath  and  change  bis  position.  Several 
times  he  thought  he  should  be  crushed  under 
the  immense  pressure  to  which  he  was  subject ; 
but  was  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  reaching 
his  knife,  which  lay  within  sight,  and  toward 
which  he  endeavored  to  fall  every  time  they 
came  to  the  ground.  With  the  hot  breath  of 
the  ferocious  brute  steaming  in  his  face,  and  the 
blood  from  his  own  wounds  mingling  with  that 
of  the  bear,  and  running  to  his  heels,  his  flesh 
terribly  cut  up  and  lacerated  by  his  claws,  he 
still  continued  to  maintain  the  struggle  against 
the  fearful  odds,  until  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
the  weapon,  which  he  grasped  with  joy,  and 
clung  to  with  the  tenacity  of  a  death-grip. 
With  his  little  remtdning  strength,  and  at  every 
opportunity  between  the  tremendous  hugs,  he 
plied  the  knife  until  the  bear  showed  evident 
ng^s  of  weakness,  and  Anally  bled  to  death 
from  the  numerous  wounds  from  whence  flowed, 
in  copious  streams,  his  warm  life’s  blood,  ston¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  greensward  of  a  crimson  hue. 
Releasing  himself  from  the  embrace  of  the  now 
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inanimate  brute,  Minter  crawled  to  a  decaying 
stump,  against  which  he  leaned,  and  surveyed 
the  scene.  His  heart  sickened  as  he  contem¬ 
plated  his  own  person.  He  had  gone  into  the 
battle  with  a  stout,  heavy  hunting  shirt,  and 
underclothing ;  with  buck-skin  legginsand  moc¬ 
casins  ;  and  had  come  out  of  it  with  scarcely  a 
rag  upon  him,  except  the  belt  around  his  waist, 
which  still  held  a  few  strips  of  tattered  cloth, 
and  a  moccasin  on  one  foot  His  body,  from 
his  neck  to  his  heels,  was  covered  with  great 
gaping  wounds,  many  of  which  penetrated  to 
the  bone,  and  the  blood  was  flowing  in  torrents 
to  the  ground,  covering  him  with  gore  from 
head  to  foot  For  a  space  of  more  than  half  an 
acre,  the  ground  was  torn  up,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  butcher’s  shambles.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  he  commenced 
to  crawl  toward  his  home,  where  he  arrived 
after  night-fall,  looking  more  like  a  slaughtered 
beef  than  a  human  being.  His  wounds  were 
dressed  by  his  family  and  fr’iends,  and  after 
being  confined  to  his  bed  for  many  weeks, 
thanks  to  his  healthy,  rugg^  constitution,  he 
entirely  recovered ;  but  he  bore  to  his  g^ve  the 
marks  of  his  terrible  contest,  in  numerous  cica¬ 
trices  and  welts  which  covered  his  back,  arms 
and  legs,  where  the  bear’s  claws  had  left  in- 
eflhceable  marks  of  his  strength  and  feroci^. 
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Thk  Celestial  Empire  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  interesting  points  of  observation  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  An  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  that  Empire,  and  its  crowded 
and  remarkable  population,  is  publidhed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society,  for 
the  month  of  March,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Bowring,  whose  official  position  and  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country  have  afforded  him  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  authentic  information.  We 
cannot  do  our  readers  a  better  service  than  to 
spread  the  document  in  detail  before  them.  The 
London  Times  says  of  the  letter :  “  It  offers  an 
insight  into  the  customs  and  character  of  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  empires  on  the  globe;  it 
contributes  evidence  toward  the  authentication 
of  some  most  remarkable  acts,  and,  while  the 
subject  itself  is  nothing  lees  than  that  very  popo- 
lation  of  China  with  which  we  are  now  brought 
into  collision,  the  writer  is  none  other  than  that 
very  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  whose  administration  have  so  recently  and  so 
eagerly  been  discussed.  Above  all,  the  Informa¬ 
tion  thus  conveyed  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  late  rupture,  or  the  present  situation  of  our 
authorities,  although  the  actual  date  of  the 
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documeat  is  so  recent  that  its  evidence  is  fresh 
and  to  the  point  It  is,  in  fact,  a  communica¬ 
tion  made  on  the  13th  of  July,  1855— fifteen  j 
months  only  before  the  outbreak  at  Canton —  j 
from  Sir  John  Bowring  to  our  Registrar-Gene-  j 
ral,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
population  statistics  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
is  written  not  in  the  tone  of  an  official  dispatch, 
but  with  all  the  well-known  characteristics  of 
firee  scientific  correspondence.” 

Govsrxms.'it  Hocsb,  Hohg-Koxo,  July  13, 1855. 

Sir  :  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  a  satisfoc- ! 
tory  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  real  popu- 1 
Istion  of  China.  There  has  been  no  official  con- ' 
sus  taken  since  the  time  of  Kia-King,  forty-three  | 
years  aga  Much  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  ' 
the  accuracy  of  these  returns,  which  gave  362,-  • 
447,183  as  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  | 
of  China.  1  think  our  greater  knowledge  of  the  I 
country  increases  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  | 
approximate  correctness  of  the  official  document, 
and  that  we  may  with  tolerable  safety  estimate 
the  present  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as , 
between  330,000,000  and  400,000,000  of  human  | 
beings.  The  penal  laws  of  China  make  pro- 1 
vision  for  a  general  system  of  registration,  and  i 
corporal  punishments — generally  amounting  to 
one  hundred  blows  of  the  bamboo — are  to  be 
inflicted  on  those  ^ho  neglect  to  make  the 
proper  returns.  The  machinery  is  confided  to 
the  elders  of  the  district,  and  the  census  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  annually  taken ;  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  law  is  obeyed,  or  the 
neglect  of  it  punished. 

In  the  English  translation  of  Father  Alvares 
Semedo’s  History  of  China,  published  in  London, 
A.  D.  1655,  is  the  following  passage : 

“  Thii  kingdom  U  so  exceedingly  populous  that,  having  | 
hved  there  tweaty-two  yearly  I  wae  in  no  lens  amazement 
at  my  coming  away  than  in  the  beginning  at  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  people.  Certainly  the  truth  exceedeth  all  hyper- 
bolee.  Not  only  in  the  cities,  towns  and  public  places,  | 
but  also  in  the  highway,  there  is  as  great  a  concourse  as  | 
is  usual  in  Europe  on  some  great  festiral.  And  if  we  will 
refer  ourselves  to  the  general  raster-book  wherein  only  j 
tbs  common  men  are  enrolled,  leaving  out  women,  chil- 1 
4reD,  eunuchs,  professors  of  letters  and  arms,  they  are  i 
reckoned  of  them  to  be  fifty -eight  millions,  fifty-five  thou¬ 
sand,  one  hundred  and  fourscore.”  | 

The  miuuteneae  of  the  enumeration  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  Father  quoted  some  offi¬ 
cial  document. 

I  forward  herewith  two  tabular  statements,  j 
which  I  have  copied  from  Dr.  Williams’  “  Mid¬ 
dle  Kingdom,”  one  of  the  best  books  on  China. 
The  first  gives  a  list  of  the  various  estimates  from 
A.  D.  1393  to  1812,  with  the  authorities  quoted. 
The  second  is  a  rearranged  statement  of  censuses 
taken  at  difiTerent  periods.  As  there  are  few  i 


men  in  China  more  diligent  or  better  instructed 
than  Dr.  Williams,  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
communicate  with  him  in  order  to  ascertain  his 
present  views  as  to  the  credit  which  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  attached  to  the  official  statistics  of  China. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  safer  course 
than  to  reason  from  details  to  generals,  fVom 
the  known  to  the  unknown ;  and  I  have  taken 
every  opportunity  which  my  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese  bos  aiforded  me,  to  obtain,  if  not 
correct,  at  least  approximative  information  os 
to  the  tme  statistics  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  any  hesitation 
that,  as  regards  the  Five  Ports  and  the  adjacent 
districts  to  which  we  have  access,  the  population 
is  so  numerous  as  to  furnish  arguments  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  entire  Empire  is 
very  much  greater  than  is  represented  by  the 
official  returns.  These  localities  cannot  be  taken 
os  fair  averages ;  for,  naturally  enough,  in¬ 
creased  commercial  activity  has  brought  with  it 
a  flow  of  new  settlers,  and  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  ancient  seats  of  commerce 
have  lost  much  of  their  population  in  losing 
their  trade.  But  whether  all  the  causes  of  de¬ 
cline  in  particular  spots  liave  much  counter¬ 
acted  the  fecundity  of  the  Chinese  races,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  may  well  be  questioned. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  of  Chinese  population  with 
the  mandarin  at  Ningpo,  who  was  charged  with 
making  the  returns  for  that  district.  Ningpo 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  progressive  place ;  it  is 
decidedly  the  least  so  of  the  five  treaty  ports. 
But  I  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the  real 
returns  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  estimates.  And  I  would  remark  that,  in 
taking  the  area  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  at  1,348,870  square  miles,  the  census  of 
1812  would  give  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
persons  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  con.siderably 
less  than  the  population  of  the  densely-peopled 
countries  of  Europe. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  population 
in  China  is  grouped  under  four  heads :  1,  schol¬ 
ars  ;  2,  husbandmen ;  3,  mechanics ;  4,  mer¬ 
chants.  There  is  a  numerous  class  who  are 
considered  almost  as  social  outcasts,  such  as 
stage-players,  professional  gamblers,  beggars, 
convicts,  outlaws,  and  others ;  and  these  proba¬ 
bly  form  no  port  of  the  population  returns.  In 
the  more  remote  rural  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  returning  officer  most  probably  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  giving  the  average  of  more 
accessible  and  better-peopled  localities. 

I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory 
tables  to  show  the  proportions  which  different 
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mges  bear  to  one  another  in  China,  or  the  aver¬ 
age  mortality  at  different  periods  of  human 
life;  yet  to  every  decade  of  life  the  Chinese 
apply  some  special  designation — the  age  of  ten 
is  called  “  the  opening  degree ;  twenty,  "  youth 
expired  thirty,  “  strength  and  marriage 
forty,  “  officially  apt fifty,  “  error-knowing 
mxty,  “  cycloclosing seventy,  “  rare  bird  of 
age;”  eighty,  “ rusty-visaged ninety,  "de¬ 
layed  one  hundred,  “  age’s  extremity.” 

Among  the  Chinese,  the  amount  of  reverence 
grows  with  the  number  of  years.  I  made,  some 
years  ago,  the  acquaintance  of  a  Buddhist  priest, 
living  in  the  convent  of  Tien-Tung,  near  Ning- 
po,  who  was  more  than  a  century  old,  and  whom 
people  of  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  in 
order  to  show  their  respect  and  obtain  his  auto¬ 
graph.  He  had  the  civility  to  give  me  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  handwriting.  There  are  not 
many  establishments  for  the  reception  of  the 
aged,  but  the  penal  code  provides  severe  pun¬ 
ishments  for  those  who  refuse  to  relieve  the  poor 
in  their  declining  years.  Age  may  also  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  crime,  and  in  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  punishment  Imperial  decrees  sometimes 
order  presents  to  be  given  to  all  indigent  old 
people  in  the  Empire.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
detailed  statistics,  giving  the  number  of  such  re¬ 
cipients,  since  a  return  published  in  the  time  of 
Kanghi  (1667).  Kienlung  (1785)  directed  that 
all  those  claimants  whose  age  exceeded  GO  shall 
receive  five  bushels  of  rice  and  a  piece  of  linen ; 
those  above  eighty,  ten  bushels  of  rice  and  two 
pieces  of  linen ;  those  above  ninety,  thirty 
bushels  of  rice  and  two  pieces  of  common  silk ; 
and  those  above  one  hundred,  fifty  bushels  of 
rice  and  two  pieces,  one  of  fine  and  one  of  com¬ 
mon  silk.  He  ordered  all  the  elders  to  be  enu¬ 
merated  who  were  at  the  head  of  five  genera¬ 
tions,  of  whom  there  were  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two ;  and,  “  in  gratitude  to  Heaven,” 
summoned  3,000  of  the  oldest  men  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  to  receive  Imperial  presents,  which  con- 
^ted  principally  of  embroidered  purees  and 
badges  bearing  the  character  tAau,  meaning 
“  longevity.” 

The  Kanghi  tables  show  the  number  of  those 
who  eiqoy  the  benefit  of  the  edict ;  but,  as  the 
returns  bear  no  proportion  to  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  or  to  the  relative  extent 
of  the  various  provinces,  many  fortuitous  and 
local  circumstances  must  have  caused  the  ob¬ 
vious  incongruities.  For  example,  in  the  atya- 
cent  provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangse,  in 
which  the  whole  mass  of  population  is  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  1,  the  recipients  are  46  to  1 ; 
and  as  regards  age,  while  the  proportion  of  those 


above  eighty  is  represented  at  19  to  1,  those 
above  ninety  are  only  a  little  more  than  5  to  1. 
In  all  these  matters,  the  greater  or  less  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  local  authorities  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  producing  a  result 
Kwango  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  bord¬ 
ered  on  the  north-west  by  the  country  of  the 
Meaou-tsz,  or  alxnigines,  the  districts  adjoining 
which  are  in  but  a  half-reclaimed  state,  and  gov¬ 
erned  by  officers  of  a  character  and  denomina¬ 
tion  distinct  from  those  of  the  [nrovinces.  But 
it  is  inexplicable  that  the  province  of  Pechile, 
in  which  Pekin  is  situated,  should  exhibit  but  a 
small  proportional  return,  especially  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  adjacent  province  of  Shantung. 
Hookwang,  with  a  population  of  26,250,000,  has 
37,354  indigent  persons  above  seventy,  while 
Szechuen,  the  population  of  which  is  21,500,000, 
presents  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  per¬ 
sons  in  that  category. 

I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  redund¬ 
ant  population  pressing  more  and  more  heavily 
upon,  and  suffering  more  and  more  severely 
from,  an  inadequate  supply  of  food.  Though 
there  are  periods  when  extraordinary  harvests 
enable  the  Chinese  to  transport  rice,  the  princi¬ 
pal  food  of  the  people,  from  one  province  to 
another,  and  sometimes  even  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  yet  of  late  the  importations  from  foreign 
countries  have  been  enormous,  and  China  has 
drawn  largely  on  the  Straits,  the  Phillippines, 
Siam,  and  other  places  to  fill  up  a  vast  deficiency 
in  supply.  Famine  has,  notwithstanding,  com¬ 
mitted  dreadful  ravages,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Imperial  granaries  have  been  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  supply  the  public  wants.  It  is  true  that 
cultivation  has  been  greatly  interfered  with 
intestinal  disorders,  and  that  there  has  been 
much  destruction  by  inundations,  incendiarism, 
and  other  accidental  or  transitory  causes  ;  but, 
without  reference  to  these,  I  am  disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  greater  increase  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  population  than  in  the  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  for  their  use.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  while  the  race  is  thus  augment¬ 
ing,  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
food,  such  as  the  overflow  of  rivers,  fires,  rav¬ 
ages  of  locusts,  bad  seasons,  and  other  calami¬ 
ties,  are  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the  control  of 
human  prudence  or  human  exertion.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  what  new  element  could  be 
introduced  which  would  raise  up  the  native  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  beyond  its  present  productiveness, 
considering  that  hand  husbandry  has  given  to 
cultivation  more  of  a  horticultural  than  an  agri¬ 
cultural  character. 

The  constant  flow  of  emigration  from  China, 
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oootruted  with  the  complete  abeence  of  immi-  j  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  boats  crowd  the 
gration  into  China,  is  striking  evidence  of  the !  whole  coast  of  China,  sometimes  acting  in  com- 
redundancj  of  the  population  ;  for,  though  that  munities,  sometimes  independent  and  isolated, 
emigration  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  two  j  There  is  no  species  of  craft  by  which  a  fish  can 
provinces,  namely,  Kwantung  and  Fookien —  j  be  inveigled  which  is  not  practised  with  success 
representing  together  a  population  of  probably  in  China ;  every  variety  of  net,  from  vast  seines, 
firom  34,000,000  to  35,000,000, 1  am  disposed  to  embracing  miles,  to  the  smallest  handfilet,  in 
think  that  a  number  nearer  3,000,000  than  2,000,*  the  care  of  a  child — fishing  by  night  and  fishing 
000,  from  these  provinces  alone,  are  located  in  by  day  ;  fishing  by  moonlight,  by  torchlight  and 
foreign  countries.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  it  in  utter  darkness  ;  fishing  in  boats  of  all  sizes  ; 
is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  1,500,000 1  fishing  by  those  who  are  stationary  on  the  rock 
Chinese,  of  which  200,000  are  in  the  capital  by  the  seaside,  and  by  those  who  are  absent  for 
(Bangkok).  They  crowd  all  the  islands  of  the  weeks  on  the  wildest  of  seas ;  fishing  by  cormo- 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  Java,  we  know  by  a  rants;  fishing  by  divers;  fishing  with  lines, 
correct  census,  there  are  136,000.  Cochin  China  with  baskets,  by  every  imaginable  decoy  and  de- 
teems  with  Chinese.  In  this  colony,  we  are  sel-  vice.  There  is  no  river  which  is  not  staked  to 
dom  without  one,  two  or  three  vessels  taking  assist  the  fisherman  in  his  craft.  There  is  no 
Chinese  emigrants  to  California  and  other  placea  lake,  no  pond,  which  is  not  crowded  with  fish. 
Multitudes  go  to  Australia,  to  the  Phillippines,  A  piece  of  water  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  a  field  * 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  western  coast  of  1  of  fertile  land.  At  daybreak  every  city  is 
Central  and  Southern  America ;  some  have  made  |  crowded  with  sellers  of  live  fish,  who  carry  their 
their  way  to  British  India.  The  emigration  to  |  commodities  in  buckets  of  water,  saving  all  they 
the  British  West  Indies  has  been  considera-  do  not  sell  to  be  returned  to  the  pond  or  kept 
ble ;  to  the  Havana  greater  still.  The  annual  for  another  day’s  service.  And  the  lakes  and 
arrivals  in  Singapore  are  estimated  at  an  aver-  ponds  of  China  not  only  supply  large  provisions 
age  of  10,000,  and  2,000  is  the  number  that  are  of  fish,  but  they  produce  considerable  quantities 
said  annually  to  return  to  China.  There  is  not  of  edible  roots  and  seeds,  which  are  largely  con- 
only  this  enormous  maritime  emigration,  but  a  sumed  by  the  people.  Among  these  the  escolent 
considerable  inland  efflux  of  Chinese  toward  arum,  the  water  chestnut  (tdryM  iuberonu)  and 
Mantchouria  and  Thibet ;  and  it  may  be  added  the  lotus  (ndumbiiim)  are  the  most  remarkable, 
that  the  large  and  fertile  islands  of  Formosa  and  The  enormous  river  population  of  China,  who 
Halman  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  won  fh>m  live  only  in  boats,  who  arc  bom  and  educated, 
the  aborigines  by  successive  inroads  of  Chinese  who  marry,  rear  their  families  and  die,  who,  in 
settlers.  a  word,  begin  and  end  their  existence  on  the 

Now,  these  arc  all  males;  there  is  not  a  woman  ;  water,  and  never  have  or  dream  of  any  shelter 
to  ten  thousand  men ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  small '  other  than  the  roof,  and  who  seldom  tread  ex- 
social  value  of  the  female  infant.  Yet  this  per- 1  cept  on  the  deck  or  board  of  their  sampans, 
petual  outfiowing  of  people  seems  in  no  respect ;  show  to  what  an  extent  the  land  is  crowded, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  are  left  ^  and  how  inadequate  it  is  to  maintain  the  cum- 
behind.  Few  Chinamen  leave  their  country  '  berers  of  the  soil.  In  the  city  of  Canton,  alone, 
without  a  fixed  purpose  to  return  to  worship  in  |  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  persons  dwell  upon 
the  ancestral  hall,  to  bring  sacrifices  to  the  j  the  surface  of  the  river ;  the  boats,  sometimes 
tombs  of  their  fathers ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  ^  twenty  or  thirty  deep,  cover  some  miles,  and 
if  one  in  ten  revisits  his  native  land.  The  loss  I  have  their  wants  supplied  by  ambulatory  sales- 
of  life  from  disease,  from  bad  arrangements,  j  men,  who  wend  their  way  through  every  acces- 


from  shipwreck,  and  other  casualties,  amounts  sible  passage.  Of  this  vast  population,  some 
to  a  frightful  per  centage  on  those  who  emigrate,  dwell  in  decorated  river  boats  used  for  every 
The  multitudes  of  persons  who  live  by  the  j  purpose  of  license  and  festivity — for  theaters, 
fisheries  in  China  afford  evidence  not  only  that  |  for  concerts,  for  feasts,  for  gambling,  for  lust, 
the  land  is  cultivated  to  the  greatest  possible  I  for  solitary  and  social  recreations.  Some  crafts 
extent,  but  tiiat  it  is  insuffleient  to  supply  the  |  are  employed  in  conveying  goods  and  passen- 
neoessities  of  the  population ;  for  agriculture  |  gers,  and  arc  in  a  state  of  constant  activity ; 
is  held  in  high  honor  in  China,  and  the  husband- ;  others  arc  moored,  and  their  owners  are  engaged 
man  stands  next  in  rank  to  the  sage  or  literary  I  as  servants  or  laborers  on  shore.  Indeed,  their 
man  in  the  social  hierarchy.  It  has  been  supposed  |  pursuits  are  probably  nearly  as  various  as  those 
that  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  population  derive  of  the  land  population.  The  immense  variety 


their  means  of  support  from  fisheries.  I  of  boats  which  are  found  in  Chinese  waters  has 
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never  been  adequately  described.  Some  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  are  used  as  magazines  for 
salt  or  rice ;  others  have  all  domestic  accommo¬ 
dations,  and  are  employed  for  the  transfer  of 
whole  families,  with  all  their  domestic  attend¬ 
ants  and  accommodations,  ftt>m  one  place  to 
another ;  some,  called  cmtipeia,  from  their  being 
supposed  to  have  one  hundred  rowers,  convey 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  the  more  valuable 
cargoes  from  the  inner  warehouses  to  the  foreign 
shipping  in  the  ports ;  all  these,  from  the  huge 
and  cumbrous  junks,  which  remind  one  of  Noah’s 
ark,  and  which  represent  the  rude  and  coarse 
constructions  of  the  remotest  ages,  to  the  fhigile 
planks  upon  which  a  solitary  leper  hangs  upon 
the  outskirts  of  society — boats  of  every  form 
and  applied  to  every  purpose — exhibit  an  incal¬ 
culable  amount  of  population,  which  may  be 
$  called  amphibious,  if  not  aquatic. 

Not  only  are  land  and  water  crowded  with 
Chinese,  but  many  dwell  on  artificial  islands 
which  fioat  upon  the  lakes — islands  with  gardens 
and  houses  raised  upon  the  rafters  which  the 
occupiers  have  bound  together,  and  on  which 
they  cultivate  what  is  needful  for  the  supply  of 
life’s  daily  wants.  They  have  their  poultry  and 
their  vegetables  for  use,  their  flowers  and  their 
scrolls  for  ornament,  their  household  gods  for 
protection  and  worship. 

In  all  parts  of  China  to  which  we  have  access, 
we  find  not  only  that  every  foot  of  ground  Is 
cultivated  which  is  capable  of  producing  any 
thing ;  but  that,  from  the  value  of  land  and  the 
surplus  of  labor,  cultivation  is  rather  that  of 
gardeners  than  of  husbandmen.  The  sides  of 
hills,  in  their  natural  declivity  often  unavaila¬ 
ble,  are,  by  a  succession  of  artificial  terraces, 
turned  to  profitable  account  Every  little  bit 
of  soil,  though  it  be  only  a  few  feet  in  length 
and  breadth,  is  tqrned  to  account ;  and  not  only 
is  the  surface  of  the  land  thus  cared  for,  but 
every  device  is  employed  for  the  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  every  article  that  can  serve  for 
manure. 

The  stimulants  to  production  are  applied  with 
most  untiring  industry.  In  this  colony  of  Hong- 
Eong,  I  scarcely  ever  ride  out  without  finding 
some  little  bit  of  ground  either  newly  cultivated 
or  clearing  for  cultivation.  Attention  to  the 
soil — not  only  to  make  it  productive,  but  as 
much  productive  as  possible — is  inculcated  as  a 
political  and  social  duty.  One  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mired  sages  of  China  (Tung-chin)  says:  “Let 
there  be  no  uncultivated  spot  in  the  country,  no 
unemployed  person  in  the  city and  the  fourth 
maxim  of  the  sacred  edict  of  Kanghi,  which  is 
required  to  be  read  through  the  Empire  on  the 


:  1st  and  15th  day  of  every  moon,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  officers  of  State,  is  to  the  following 
I  effect :  “  Let  husbandry  occupy  the  principal 
I  place,  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree,  so 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  supply  of  food  and 
clothing.”  Shin  Nung,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
I  most  ancient  and  honored  ot  the  Chinese  Empe- 
I  rors,  means  “  the  Divine  Husbandman.”  The 
I  arts  of  dndning  and  irrigating,  of  preserving, 

I  preparing,  applying  manure  in  a  great  variety 
of  shapes,  of  fertilizing  seeds,  indeed  all  the  de- 
I  tails  of  Chinese  agriculture,  are  well  deserving 
of  note,  and  all  display  evidence  of  the  inade- 
I  quate  proportion  which  the  produce  of  the  soil 
bears  to  the  demands  or  the  consumption  of  the 
people. 

The  Chinese,  again,  have  no  prejudice  what¬ 
ever  as  regards  food ;  they  eat  any  thing  and 
every  thing  from  which  they  can  derive  nutri¬ 
tion.  Dogs,  especially  puppies,  are  habitually 
sold  for  food ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  butchers’- 
shops,  large  dogs  skinned  and  hanging  with 
their  viscera  I7  the  side  of  pigs  and  goats. 
Even  to  rats  and  mice,  the  Chinese  have  no  ob¬ 
jection;  neither  to  the  flesh  of  monkeys  and 
snakes;  the  sea-slug  is  an  aristocratical  and 
costly  delicacy  which  is  never  wanting,  any 
more  than  the  edible  birds’-nests,  at  a  feast 
where  honor  is  intended  to  be  done  to  the  guests. 
Unhatched  ducks  and  chickens  are  a  favorite 
dish.  Nor  do  the  early  stages  of  putrefaction 
create  any  disgust ;  fish  is  the  more  acceptable 
when  it  has  a  strong  fragrance  and  flavor  to 
give  more  gusto  to  the  rice. 

As  the  food  the  Chinese  eat  js  for  the  most 
part  hard,  coarse,  and  of  little  cost,  so  their 
beverages  are  singularly  economical.  Drunken¬ 
ness  is  a  rare  vice  in  China,  and  fermented 
spirits  or  strong  drinks  are  seldom  used.  Tea 
may  be  said  to  be  the  national,  the  universal  bev¬ 
erage  ;  and  though  that  employed  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  does  not  cost  more  than  from  3d.  to  6d.  per 
pound,  an  infusion  of  less  costly  leaves  is  com¬ 
monly  employed,  especially  in  localities  remote 
from  the  tea  districts. 

Both  in  eating  and  drinking  the  Chinese  are 
temperate,  and  are  satisfied  with  two  duly 
meals — “  the  morning  rice  ”  at  about  10  A.  H., 
and  “  the  evening  rice  ”  at  5  P.  M.  The  only 
repugnance  I  have  observed  in  China  is  to  the 
use  of  milk — an  extraordinary  prejudice,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  Tartar  influences  which 
have  been  long  dominant  in  the  land;  but  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  butter,  cream,  milk,  or 
whey  being  introduoed  at  any  native  Chinese 
tables. 

While  BO  many  elements  of  vitality  are  in  a 
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state  of  activity  for  the  reproduction  and  sus¬ 
tenance  of  the  human  race,  there  is  probably  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  harvests  of  mor¬ 
tality  are  more  sweeping  and  destructive  than  in 
China,  producing  voids  which  require  no  ordi¬ 
nary  appliances  to  fill  up.  Multitudes  perish 
absolutely  from  want  of  the  means  of  existence  ; 
inundations  destroy  towns  and  villages,  and  all 
their  inhabitants ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
calculate  the  loss  of  life  by  the  typhoons  or  hur¬ 
ricanes  which  visit  the  coasts  of  China,  in  which 
boats  and  junks  are  sometimes  sacrificed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  by  thousands.  The  late  civil  wars  in 
China  must  have  ied  to  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives.  The  sacrifices  of  human  beings  by  execu¬ 
tions  alone  are  frightful.  At  the  moment  at 
which  I  write  it  is  believed  that  from  four  to 
five  hundred  victims  fall  daily  by  the  hands  of 
the  headsman  in  the  province  of  Kwantung 
alone.  Reverence  for  life  there  is  none,  as  life 
exists  in  superfluous  abundance.  A  dead  body 
is  an  object  of  so  little  concern  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  not  thought  worth  while  to  remove  it  from 
the  spot  where  it  putrifies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Often  have  I  seen  a  corpse  nndcr  the 
table  of  gamblers;  often  have  I  trod  over  a 
pntrid  body  at  the  threshold  of  a  door.  In 
many  parts  of  China  there  are  towers  of  brick 
or  stone  where  toothless,  principally  female, 
children  are  thrown  by  their  parents  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  side  of  the  wall.  There  are  various 
elisions  as  to  the  extent  of  infanticide  in  China, 
but  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  many  prov-  j 
inces  admits  of  no  doubt  One  of  the  most  clo- 
qnent  Chinese  writers  against  infanticide,  Kwei  I 
Chnng  Fu,  professes  to  have  been  specially  in- 
aplred  by  the  god  of  literature  to  call  upon  the 
Chinese  people  to  refrain  from  the  inhuman 
practice,  and  declares  that  the  god  had  filled  his 
house  with  honors  and  given  him  literary  de¬ 
scendants  as  the  recompense  for  his  exertions. 
Tet  his  denunciations  scarcely  go  further  than 
to  pronounce  it  wicked  in  those  to  destroy  their 
female  children  who  have  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  up ;  and  some  of  his  arguments  are 
strange  enough :  “  To  destroy  daughters,”  he 
■ays,  “  is  to  make  war  upon  Heaven’s  harmony 
(in  the  equal  number  of  the  sexes) ;  the  more 
daughters  you  drown,  the  more  daughters  you 
vrill  have ;  and  never  was  it  known  that  the 
drowning  of  daughters  led  to  the  birth  of  sons.” 
He  recommends  abandoning  children  to  their 
ftite  by  the  wayside  as  preferable  to  drowning 
fliem,  and  then  says :  "  There  are  instances  of 
children,  so  exposed,  having  been  nursed  and 
reared  by  tigers.  Whero  fbould  we  have  been,” 
he  asks,  “  if  our  grandmothers  and  mothers  had 


been  drowned  in  their  infancy  ?”  and  he  quotes 
two  instances  of  the  punishment  of  mothers  who 
had  destroyed  their  infants,  one  of  whom  had  a 
blood-red  serpent  fastened  to  her  thigh,  and  the 
other  her  four  extremities  turned  into  cows’ 
feet.  Father  Ripa  mentions  that  of  abandoned 
children  the  Jesuits  baptized  in  Pekin  alone  not 
less  than  three  thousand  yearly.  I  have  seen 
ponds  which  arc  the  habitual  receptacle  of  fe¬ 
male  infants,  whose  bodies  lie  floating  about  on 
their  surface.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  carry 
persons  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  a  little  distance 
from  the  cities,  to  give  them  a  pot  of  rice,  and 
to  leave  them  to  perish  of  starvation  when  the 
little  store  is  exhausted.  Life  and  death  in 
China,  beyond  any  other  region,  seem  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  activity. 

The  habits  of  the  people,  the  traditions,  the 
teachings  of  the  sages,  all  give  a  wonderful  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  procreative  affections.  A  childless 
person  is  deemed  an  unhappy,  not  to  say  a  de¬ 
graded  man.  The  Chinese  moralists  set  it  down 
as  a  law  that  if  a  wife  give  no  children  to  her 
husband  she  is  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  to 
encourage  and  patronise  a  concubine,  through 
whom  his  name  may  be  preserved,  and  provision 
made  that  when  he  leaves  the  world  honors  will 
be  done  to  his  manes.  *  *  Generally  the  wife 
willingly  coincides  with  the  husband  in  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  honsehold  any  number  of  concu- 
I  bines  whom  he  is  able  to  maintain,  since  she  ex¬ 
ercises  over  them  an  undoubted  authority,  and 
the  child  of  a  concubine  is  bound  to  pay  higher 
respect  to  the  first  wife  than  to  its  own  mother. 
The  Chinese  illustrate  all  the  domestic  relations 
by  imagery,  and  arc  wont  to  say  that  as  the 
husband  is  the  sun  and  the  wife  the  moon,  so  th« 
concubines  are  the  planets  and  the  stars  of  the 
domestic  firmament ;  and  it  has  been  often  truly 
observed  that,  though  the  Chinese  may  be  called 
I  sensualists,  there  is  no  deification  of  the  grosser 
i  sensualities,  such  as  is  found  in  the  classical  pan- 
I  theons  and  in  many  of  the  Oriental  forms  of 
'  faith.  Tales  of  the  amours  of  their  gods  and  hc- 
I  roes  seldom  figure  in  their  historical  books  or 
traditional  legenda  The  dresses  and  external 
haUts  of  the  women  in  China  arc  invariably 
I  modest,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  social  arrange- 
^  ments  must  be  considered  friendly  to  an  aug^ 

I  mentation  of  the  human  race.  The  domestic 
j  affections  are  strong.  Parents  are  generally 
I  fond  and  proud  of  their  children,  and  children 
j  obedient  to  their  parents.  Order  is  indeed  the 
first  law  of  Confucius,  authority  and  submission 
the  apex  and  basis  of  the  social  pyramid.  The 
sentiment  of  dishonor  attached  to  the  extinction 
:  of  a  race  by  the  want  of  descendants,  throng^ 
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whom  the  whole  line  of  reverential  services 
(which  some  have  called  religions  worship)  ren¬ 
dered  to  ancestors  is  to  be  perpetual,  is  bj  no 
means  confined  to  the  privileged  classes  in 
China.  One  of  our  female  servants — a  nominal 
Christian — expressed  her  earnest  desire  that  her 
husband  should  have  another  wife  in  her  ab¬ 
sence,  and  seemed  quite  surprised  that  any  one 
should  suppose  such  an  arrangement  to  be  in  any 
respect  improper. 

The  marriage  of  children  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  concerns  of  families.  Scarcely  is  a  child 
born  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ere  the  question 
of  future  espousals  becomes  a  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  large  body  of  professional 
match  makers,  whose  business  it  is  to  put  all 
the  preliminary  arrangements  in  train,  to  settle 
questions  of  dowry,  to  accommodate  diflerences, 
to  report  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  suggested  alli- 
ancea  There  being  no  hereditary  honors  in 
China — except  those  which  reckon  upward  from 
the  distinguished  son  to  the  father,  the  grand¬ 
father,  and  the  whole  line  of  ancestry,  which 
may  be  ennobled  by  the  literary  or  martial 
genius  of  a  descendant — the  distinctions  of  caste 
are  unknown,  and  a  successful  student,  even  of 
the  lowest  origin,  would  be  deemed  a  fit  match 
for  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished  female 
in  the  community.  The  severe  laws  which  pro¬ 
hibit  marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  affinity 
(they  do  not,  however,  interdict  it  with  a  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  sister)  tend  to  make  marriages 
more  prolific,  and  to  produce  a  healthier  race  of 
children.  So  strong  is  the  objection  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  blood  relations  that  a  man  and  woman 
of  the  same  Sing  or  family  name  cannot  law¬ 
fully  wed.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  in  no  respect 
prevented  from  marrying.  I  expect  there  is, 
from  the  number  of  male  emigrants,  from  the 
greater  loss  of  men  by  the  various  accidents  of 
life,  a  great  disproportion  between  the  sexes, 
tending  naturally  enough  to  the  lower  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  woman  ;  but  correct  statistics  are  want¬ 
ing  in  this,  as  indeed  in  every  other  part  of  the 
field  of  inquiry.  The  proportion  of  unmarried 
to  married  people  is  (as  would  be  deduced  from 
the  foregoing  observations)  exceedingly  small. 
To  promote  marriages  seems  everybody’s  affair. 
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This  plague  spot  upon  the  fair  face  and  fair 
fame  of  our  country  is  every  day  assuming  a 
more  serious  and  ominous  aspect.  It  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  import¬ 
ant  questions  our  Crovernment  has  to  deal  with. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  and  of  the 
press  to  urge  upon  the  Administration  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  further  delay  in  cstabli^ng  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Government  in  the  great  Valley  of  Salt 
Lake,  before  the  hydra-headed  monster  spreads 
its  poison  over  the  whole  land,  and  becomes  too 
powerful  to  be  subdued  or  controlled.  One  of 
the  most  able  and  searching  papers  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject,  lately  appeared  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer,  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  a  year  in  the  Territory,  and  is 
therefore  well  qualified  to  speak  of  facts.  His 
disclosures  are  certainly  very  startling,  and  may 
well  excite  serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds 
of  all  good  citizens  of  the  country  or  friends  to 
humanity.  We,  therefore,  place  the  article  on 
record  in  our  pages.  The  Intelligencer  intro¬ 
duces  it  with  the  following  remarks : 

The  publication  of  the  recent  order  from  the 
Department  of  War  putting  in  motion  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  our  western  border,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Harney,  has  created  a  general 
impression  that  their  ultimate  destination  is  the 
Utah  Territory,  and  that  it  indicates  an  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  put  down, 
by  a  strong  hand,  the  criminal  and  disgracefol 
outrages  which  have  so  long  been  committed  by 
Brigham  Young  and  his  band  in  the  Utah  Val¬ 
ley,  and  establish  in  that  sink  of  iniquity — by 
force,  if  need  be — the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Among 
,  those  whose  attention  has  been  arrested  by  the 
i  Army  order,  is  a  respectable  citizen,  who  lately 
j  spent  twelve  months  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
!  engaged  in  business  connected  with  the  transit 
I  of  the  mails  through  the  Territory  to  and  from 
I  the  Pacific.  While  thus  residing  in  the  Mormon 
community,  he  studied  attentively  the  character 
and  government  of  Brigham  Young,  the  supreme 
head,  as  well  as  the  customs,  habits,  morals  and 
;  laws  of  the  community,  if  laws  they  may  be 
!  called  which  consist  principally  in  the  will  of  a 


Matches  and  betrotbings  naturally  enough  oc-  despot.  This  gentleman,  corroborating  fully 
copy  the  attention  of  the  young,  but  not  less  all  that  Judge  Drummond  has  lately  stated  on 
that  of  the  middle-aged  and  the  old.  A  mar-  the  subject,  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make 
riage  is  the  great  event  in  the  life  of  man  or  known  to  the  country  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
woman,  and  in  China  is  associated  more  of  pre-  servations  on  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Ter- 
liminary  negotiations,  ceremonials  at  different  ritory.  In  executing  this  task,  however,  he  has 
steps  of  the  negotiations,  written  correspondence,  not  touched  upon  the  domestic  enormities  aid 
visitings,  protocols  and  conventions,  than  in  any  depraved  social  system  of  the  community,  but 
other  part  of  the  world.  has  confined  himself  to  the  political  aspect  of 
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Mormoaism — to  an  exposition  of  the  polity, 
power,  evil  purposes,  operations,  and  character 
of  Young  and  his  coadjutors  or  tools.  His 
statements  are  startling,  and  we  concur  entirely 
in  the  remark  of  a  Richmond  contemporary  that 
it  is  high  time  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  directing  its  serious  attention 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  Utah.  And  if  the 
revelations  of  our  correspondent  be  true,  as  we 
do  not  doubt  they  are,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
day  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  be  not  already 
come,  when  the  Government  Mrill  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  subdue  the  rebellious  legions  of  Brig¬ 
ham,  and  quell  the  power  of  the  modem  Ma¬ 
homet  in  his  stronghold.  The  communication 
of  our  correspondent  is  appended : 

6E^'TLKllK^ :  From  a  military  order  recently 
published  in  your  paper,  I  infer  that  a  division 
of  the  United  States  army  is  to  move  into  Utah. 
This  news  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  thousands 
of  American  citizens,  in  every  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Confederacy,  who  have  euffered 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  merciless  outrages 
ot  the  Mormons,  committed  while  quietly  pur¬ 
suing  their  toilsome  journey  overland  to  Oregon 
and  California.  Every  indignity  has  been  offered 
to  emigrants,  every  species  of  property  stolen, 
and  every  species  of  crime  has  been  committed. 
The  Federal  laws  have  been  trampled  in  the 
dust.  Government  officials  set  at  defiance,  men¬ 
aced,  threatened  and  insulted  ;  juries  have  been 
influenced,  and  the  ends  of  justice  thwarted; 
the  prison  doors  have  been  opened,  and  the 
criminals  set  free.  All  this  did  not  satisfy 
them,  but  they  must  enter  the  hall  of  records, 
and  publicly  bum  the  archives  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

Now,  as  evidence  of  their  inveterate  hatred  to 
Americans,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  Amer- 
iesh — and  these  sentiments  are  constantly  taught 
and  preached — I  will  cite  as  follows : 

“  A  Gentile  ehnll  not  bonid  in  m  j  fkmiljr ;  and  if  one 
of  my  houeei  wu  rented  to  a  Gentile,  after  Uie  time  had 
expired  I  would  bum  it  down  I  That’a  tbe  doctrine.” 

[Jedediah  H.  Grant. 

If  a  Gentile  were  boarding  in  my  family,  and  I  ihould 
bow  down  to  pray,  and  the  Gentile  or  AeoiAen  should  hes- 
itata,  I  would  lay  to  him,  bow  down,  yon  devil  I  Ibis  U 
the  doctrine,  and  I  know  it ;  and  any  man  who  ihall  op- 
poee  it  ahall  be  destroyed.”  [Heber  C.  Kimball. 

Their  religious  tenets  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following : 

*'  I  believe  In  marrying  brothers  and  sisters  ;  I  believe 
In  the  pre.existenee  of  man  ;  that  Adam  and  Eve  are  the 
parents  of  all  men,  spiritually  and  physically  ;  that  all 
the  saints  of  this  dispensation  will  be  resurrected  by  Jo- 
ssph  Smith,  Jr.  If  I  am  evsr  saved,  I  expect  to  be  saved 
by  and  through  the  atonement  of  Joseph  Smith  1” 

[Brigham  Tonng. 

**  Wen  my  daughter  to  many  a  Gentile,  I  would  save 


her  in  this  kingdom,  namely,  cut  her  throat  from  ear  to 
ear.”  [Brigham  Youug. 

Their  sdvocncy  of  internal  improvements  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following : 

“  Mr.  Lee,  who  piloted  the  Government  troops  through 
on  that  route  (south  side  of  Great  Salt  Lake)  last  Spring, 
(1854,)  wished  to  publish  a  book — a  guide  of  tbe  route — 
but  was  prevailed  on  not  to  do  it,  as  the  Presidency  there 
(Qarson  Talley)  did  not  wish  the  emigration  to  pass  that 
way.”  ‘  [Elder  Johnson. 

Object  of  missionaries : 

“  Most  of  tbe  foreign  missionaries  will  be  called  home. 
They  will  be  sent  among  all  the  IndUn  tribes,  to  teach 
them  agriculture,  tbe  mechanic  arts,  and  mUiiary  ioctics  f” 
[Brigham  Young. 

Means  of  defense : 

”  We  have  the  self-loading  twenty-four  repeating  rifle, 
the  Minie  rifle.  Browning’s  revolving  five-shooting  rifle, 
Colt’s  rifle  and  pistol,  and  a  revolving  cannon,  or  field- 
piece.  ”  [Elder  Ivins. 

All  of  the  above  named  firearms,  powder,  ball, 
etc.,  are  in  process  of  secret  manufacture. 

What  the  Indians  are  expected  to  do : 

”  It  (the  United  States  mail)  may  come  (Ati  way  awhile 
yet,  as  they  (the  Indians)  wish  to  cut  off  the  mail  going 
from  here  I”  [Elder  Hawkins. 

”  The  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  against  the  Gentiles  to  the  number  of  3,000  war¬ 
riors.”  [Walker,  Chief  of  the  Utah  Indians. 

”  The  Lamanites  (Indiana)  are  the  battle-ax  of  tbe  Lord 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mormons.”  [Mormon  Bible. 

”  There  is  more  union  in  the  Masonic  Order  than  any 
other,  except  tbe  Mormon.”  [Heber  C.  Kimball. 

”  The  right  of  private  search  by  *  rogues’  keys  ’  is  a 
peculiar  characteristic  order  of  the  Mormons.” 

[Hemorandsk. 

The  law  and  the  prophets : 

“  A  kingdom  can  exist  vrilhin  a  republic.” 

[Brigham  Young. 

”  No  one  was  ever  known  to  dissent  from  the  mil  of 
Brigham  Young.”  [Orson  Pratt. 

What  may  be  expected : 

”  If  Government  officers  ever  interfere  with  our  women 
again,  I  will  cut  their  throats  from  ear  to  ear.  ” 

[Brigham  Young. 

”  A  division  of  the  United  States  army  shall  never  win¬ 
ter  in  this  valley  again.”  [Brigham  Young. 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from  a  mass 
of  information  collected  in  1854-’55,  during 
nearly  a  year’s  stay  in  Utah,  all  of  which  came 
under  my  personal  observation,  and  was  noted 
at  the  time  it  was  spoken.  I  have  been  thus 
particular  in  noticing  these  quotations,  that  the 
public  may  know  upon  what  is  based  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  follow. 

The  Mormon  priesthood  is  a  consolidated  sys¬ 
tem  of  poliee,  compounded  from  the  old  Aaronic, 
Levitical,  and  Melchesideck  priesthoods,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  “  The  Church  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Brigham 
Young  is  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  Ring  of  the 
Saints.  His  will  is  law ;  he  is  the  vicegerent  of 
I  God,  deriving  authority  directly  from  Him, 
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which  18  abtoluU  whenever  he  8aj8  “  thut  taitk  the  dren,  and  his  property  entire  are  consecrated  to 
Lord.”  Brigham  stands  upon  the  shonldcrs  of  the  church.  All  are  at  the  disposal  of  Brigham, 
his  two  councillors ;  they  stand  upon  the  shoul-  The  entire  male  population  of  the  State  are 
ders  of  the  other  ten  apoetles ;  they  stand  upon  enrolled  in  the  militia,  who  are  under  weekly 


the  shoulders  of  the  high  priests ;  they  stand  (some  daily)  military  drill,  every  one  of  whom, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bishops ;  they  stand  from  the  boy  of  twelve  to  the  man  of  eighty 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  captains  of  fifties  and  years,  is  required  to  keep  on  hand  one  hundred 
seventies ;  they  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  rounds  of  cartridges,  one  gun  or  rifle,  one  or  more 
elders ;  they  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  lay-  pistols,  swords,  sabers,  knives,  Ac.,  all  he  can  ob- 
members  of  the  church ;  they  stand  upon  the  tmn ;  and  then,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  women 
shoulders  of  the  laboring  masses  who  till  the  and  children  are  to  fight  with  whatever  weapon 
soil  which  supports  the  pile.  From  his  towering  they  can  command.  Now,  when  we  consider 
hight  Brigham  issues  forth  his  edicts  to  the  peo-  their  location,  a  thousand  miles  inland  on  every 
pie,  and  with  the  scorpion  lash  of  his  serpent '  side,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  continent ; 


tongue  he  lashes  every  one  beneath  him  into 
silence.  “  No  one  uxu  ever  known  to  dieunt  from 
hit  triW.”  The  entire  fraternity  is  bound  together 
by  oaths  the  most  solemn  to  support  the  church 
and  nothing  but  the  church,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  constituted  a  police  officer, 
always  on  duty,  and  required  to  report  to  the 
head  whenever  any  thing  of  sufficient  interest 
occurs  to  justify  it.  From  this  you  will  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  church  form  is  but  a  closely 
compacted  system  of  police,  having  a  head  from 
which  it  derives  all  power,  and  a  body  forming 
a  nueleu*  around  which  are  gathering  the  igno¬ 
rant,  the  superstitious,  the  bigot,  the  outlaw, 
and  the  disaffected  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
who  are  taking  a  refuge,  as  they  suppose,  under 
the  wings  of  the  angel  of  the  last  dispensation. 
However  deluded  the  great  mass  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers  may  be,  the  leaders  are  not  deluded,  but 
are  knaves  from  choice,  willfully  misleading  the 
masses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  wield¬ 
ing  power,  boldly  predicting  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic,  when  they  will  resume  the  reins 
of  government  and  proclaim  Mormonism  to  the 
benighted  nations  of  the  world. 

Every  species  of  information  is  studiously 
kept  from  the  people,  except  their  own  doc¬ 
trines,  which  are  so  ingenious  and  fascinating 
that  they  bewilder  rather  than  enlighten,  till  the 
feeble  mind  becomes  lost  in  the  mazes  of  meta¬ 
physical  theories ;  and,  looking  around  for  some 
sure  anchor  of  safety,  despairing,  falls  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  monster,  imploring  him,  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  “I  believe;  help  thou 
my  unbelief.” 

The  endearing  appellation  of  “brother  and 
sister  ”  is  applied  to  all  classes  indiscriminately, 
which,  with  the  plurality  wife  system  and  the 
marriage  of  blood  sisters,  breaks  up  and  oblit¬ 
erates  every  vestige  of  the  family  relation. 

One-tenth  of  all  property  and  one-tenth  of 
all  products  are  demanded  as  “tithing;”  and 
then  not  only  the  man,  but  his  wives  and  chil- 


their  numbers,  which,  according  to  Chief  Justice 
Drummond,  are  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  two  hundred  thousand  in  surrounding 
States  and  Territories ;  their  appliances  of  war ; 
their  secret  agents  in  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  Republic ;  their  emissaries  among  every  In¬ 
dian  tribe  on  the  continent,  teaching  them  “  the 
mechanic  arts  and  military  tactics,”  they  amount 
to  something  more  thsm  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  them.  They  have  settlements 
on  Salmon  River,  Oregon  Territory,  and  on 
Lewis  River,  near  Pnget  Sound,  in  Washington 
Territory,  and  in  Carson  Valley  and  at  San  Bar- 
nardino,  California.  They  instigated  the  In¬ 
dians  to  revolt  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  late  war,  and  were,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  cause  that  created  the  necessity  fw 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  by  €rov.  Ste¬ 
vens  ;  and  when  the  Governor  forwarded  a  sup¬ 
ply  train  of  goods  up  to  and  for  the  Nez  Pereee 
in  payment  of  debts  contracted  with  them  when 
returning  from  treating  with  the  Blackfeet  or 
Crows,  in  the  Winter  of  1855-’6,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  train  at  Colonel  Craig’s,  the  Indian 
agency  for  the  Nez  Perces  they  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  favor,  Kom-in-kun,  the  Takima  war 
chief,  refused  to  receive  the  goods  either  in  pay^ 
ment  of  debts  or  as  presents,  and  ordered  all  the 
whites  to  leave  their  country.  Colonel  Craig, 
the  Indian  agent,  was  retained  in  case  of  need ; 
the  train  returned  hastily  to  the  Dalles ;  bnt 
other  whites  among  the  Nez  Perces,  instead  of 
coming  to  the  Dalles  and  claiming  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  army,  vxnt  through  the 
oaurdry  of  the  war  Indiant  to  the  Mormon  teUlemeMl 
on  Salnum  River  for  protection  I  In  Colonel  Shaw’s 
last  battle  with  the  Indians  in  the  Grand  Ronde 
among  the  camp  equipage  of  the  enemy  he  cap¬ 
tured  (tmmunition  with  Mormon  labelt  on  them  I 
Throughout  the  States  and  Territories,  at  va¬ 
rious  and  convenient  localities,  the  Mormons 
have  what  are  termed  “  Stakes  in  Zion,”  and 
each  stake  is  governed  by  a  preadency.  It  may 
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not  be  known  to  many  that  there  ia  a  stake  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  whose  president  is  editw 
of  a  paper  called  “  The  Mormon at  Council 
Bluffs  is  another  stake  and  another  paper;  at 
Independence,  another  stajie ;  at  St  Louis,  Ac. 
Their  agents  and  spies  arc  in  every  city  in  the 
Union,  adapting  themselves  to  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances,  luring  the  ignorant  and  unsuspect¬ 
ing  into  their  meshes ;  secretly  denouncing  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  they  suspect  capable  of  informing 
against  them;  pursuing  their  victims  with  a 
pertinacity  that  overcomes  all  obstacles;  and 
their  agent  in  Congress  keeps  them  constantly 
advised  of  the  policy  and  urns  of  the  General 
Government  They  arc  in  the  frontier  post- 
offices,  cither  by  appointment  as  postmasters  or 
as  clerks,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  super¬ 
vising  the  transit  and  distribution  of  all  mail 
matter ;  and  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  to 
lAw  fxttut  may  be  traced  the  loss  of  so  many  let¬ 
ters  going  to  and  coming  from  the  Pacific  Ter¬ 
ritories. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  and 
the  assumption  by  Chief  Justice  Drummond  that 
they  are  a  hundred  thousand  strong  in  Utah, 
and  have  two  hundred  thousand  spies  and  emis¬ 
saries  in  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  with 
every  facility  for  obtaining  and  transmitting 
information  ;  allied  to  a  savage  Indian  horde  of 
three  hundred  thousand  more,  who  are,  in  their 
hands,  the  “  battle-ax  of  the  Lord,”  to  be  wielded 
against  the  Gentiles ;  added  to  a  thousand  miles 
of  land  travel,  prairie  and  mountain,  with  natu¬ 
ral  means  at  hand  to  throw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  an  army,  by  running  off  their  ani- 


I  This,  in  my  judgment,  will  bo  the  easiest,  cbeap- 
I  est  and  safest  mode  of  reaching  and  remedying 
the  evil.  The  idea  that  if  left  to  themselves 
I  they  will  break  up  and  disband  by  internal  dis- 
j  sensions  ia  futile  and  absurd. 

,  They  have  a  solid  ttudeua  of  one  hundred  thou- 
i  sand  strong,  with  two  hundred  thousand  spies 
,  and  emissaries  scattered  over  the  whole  country, 

'  and  a  savage  ally  of  three  hundred  thousand  to 
I  do  their  bidding.  And  what  wont  they  more  t 
:  A  State  government?  No;  they  already  have 
^  that  which  to  them  is  far  better,  namely,  a  will- 
I  ful  perversion  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
self-government,  declared  in  the  Kansas-Ne- 
j  braska  bill,  “  to  regulate  their  own  institutions 
,  in  their  own  way.”  This  leaves  them  in  a  far 
j  better  condition  to  propagate  their  tretuonalU 
I  designs  than  if  they  were  existing  under  the 
form  ot  State  government  As  there  is  no  power 
in  the  Constitution  to  force  them  into  the  Union, 
(God  forbid  they  should  ever  come  in!)  they 
may  always  remain  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  the  federal  laws  merely  as  a 
form,  while  the  power  de  facto  remains  absolute, 
and  the  head  of  the  Church  becomes  the  head 
of  the  State. 

Something  ought,  something  should  be  done. 
Let  the  Government  look  well  to  it  that  its 
army  be  sufficient,  aipply  supplied  with  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  and  provisions  for  at  least  one 
year,  as  the  task  it  is  about  to  assume  is  no 
I  child’s  play.  Vekastds. 


LORD  PALMERSTON. 

The  British  Premier  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 


mals,  cutting  off  small  parties,  poisoning  the 
q>ring8  (ff  water,  and  blockading  the  canons 
and  mountain  passes.  I  repeat,  in  view  of  all 
these  facts  staring  ns  boldly  in  the  face,  they 
form  an  obstacle  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  interior  of  the  country  of  no  mean  charac¬ 
ter,  and  which  should  be  promptly  met  by  the 
General  Gk>vernment  In  my  judgment,  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  to 
appoint  a  military  governor  for  the  Territory, 
with  discretionary  power  to  place  the  whole 
Territory  under  martial  law,  backed  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  at  least  five  thousand  men,  amply 
equipped  with  munitions  of  war  and  a  year’s 
supply  of  provisions ;  then  station  the  army  at 
three  several  points  in  the  Territory,  not  to 
fight  the  people,  but  to  defend  them.  By  procla¬ 
mation,  now,  call  on  all  true  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  come  out  and  enroll  themselves 
under  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  warning  all  hos¬ 
tile  thereto  to  leave  the  Territory  under  penalty 
of  capture,  trial,  and  execution  martial  law. 


markable  men  of  the  present  time.  Like  the 
brave  Hardikanutc, 

“  Full  KTenty  year*  he  now  hei  leen,  with  iceroe  lOTen 
yean  of  rest.” 

A  late  writer  says  of  him,  “he  shows  wear 
and  tear  considerably,  and  it  is  painful  to  see 
him  hobbling  up  the  stairs  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  two  sticks.  It  is  no  trifle,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  to  have  to  sit  night  after  night 
until  past  midnight  to  hear  all  that  party  viru¬ 
lence  and  political  ingenuity  can  imagine  against 
his  proceedings,  and  to  have  to  reply  to  all  that 
such  men  as  Gladstone,  D’lsraeli,  Graham  and 
I  Cobden  can  urge  in  opposition  to  his  policy,  and 
to  find  Lord  J.  Russell,  Layard,  Roebuck,  Good¬ 
rich  and  Gibson  joined  to  the  number  of  his 
opponents ;  and,  besides  all  this,  to  have  the  gout 
to  contend  against  There  arc  few  men  who 
could  bear  up  against  such  a  combination  of 
opponents ;  but  the  brave  old  man  does  bear  up, 
and  returns  promptly,  vigorously  and  efibetive- 
ly,  blow  for  blow,  let  the  attack  come  from 
what  quarter  and  from  whomsoever  it  may.” 


jnr  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATR 
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MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 
OB,  A  HLSTORT  OP  THB  W0RKINQ3  OP  AMERICAN 
POUTIOIANS  FOB  THIRTY  TEARS,  AC.* 

LETTER  XXXT. 

MUOK  DOWSntO  GOBS  CP  TOP  tAi  COSGRB-SB  HOGSB  Amt  us- 
TBBB  TO  SBR  IP  HB  CAN  HBAR  THB  QDII8  IN  SOUTH  CARO- 
UNA,  AND  ALSO  HAS  A  TALK  WITH  THB  PRBSIDK.Vr  ABOUT 
TUB  8LANDBB  or  THB  KBWSPArKRS.t 

Washington  Citt,  Feb.  1, 1833. 
lb  the  Editor  cf  the  Portland  Courier,  in  the  Mariners' 
Church  Building,  second  story,  eastern  end,  fbre  street, 
atmy  Down  Bast,  in  the  Stale  cf  Maine: 

My  Dear  Friend— This  is  nullification  day, 
and  it’s  most  night,  and  I  aint  dead  yet,  and 
hunt  been  shot  at  once  today.  I  got  up  this 
morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  went  out, 
and  looked  away  toward  South  Carolina,  and 
listened  as  hard  as  I  could  to  see  if  I  could  hear 
the  guns  crackin’  and  the  cannons  roarin’.  But 
it  was  all  still  as  a  mouse.  And  I’ve  been  up 
top  the  Congress  house  five  or  six  times  today, 
and  listened  and  listened ;  but  all  the  firing  I 
could  hear  was  inside  the  Congress  bouse  itself, 
where  the  members  were  shooting  their  speeches 
at  each  other.  I  bad  my  company  all  ready  this 
morning,  with  their  dinners  in  their  ’napsacks, 
to  start  as  quick  as  we  heard  a  single  gun.  We 
shant  go  till  we  hear  something  from  these  nnl- 
lifiers,  for  the  President  says  he  aint  agoing  to 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Clerk’s 
Oflice  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  IMstrict  of 
New  York. 

f  Editorial  Notb  — The  1st  of  February,  1833,  was  the 
day  appointed  by  South  Carolina  for  putting  in  force  her 
BuUifyinf  urdinanoe. 


begin  the  scrape ;  but  if  the  nul- 
lifiers  begin  it,  then  the  hardest 
must  fend  off. 

Yesterday  a  friend  handed  me 
a  couple  of  papers  printed  at 
Hallowcll,  away  down  pretty 
near  to  Augusta,  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  called  the  American  Ad¬ 
vocate,  and  I  found  somethiug  in 
’em  that  made  me  as  mad  as  a 
March  hair.  The  first  one  men¬ 
tioned  that  Captain  Dow  was 
chosen  Mayor  of  Portland,  and 
then  said:  “He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Jack  Downing  let¬ 
ters  that  have  been  published  in 
the  Portland  Courier.”  The  other 
paper,  that  was  printed  two  or 
three  days  afterward,  said :  “  Mr. 
Dow,  the  new  Mayor  of  Portland, 
is  not  the  author  of  Jack  Down¬ 
ing’s  letters ;  they  are  written  hy 
the  editor  of  the  Portland  Cou¬ 
rier.”  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  good 
old  friend,  isn’t  this  too  bad?  I  haven’t  come 
acrost  any  thing  that  made  me  feel  so  wamUe- 
cropt  this  good  while.  Jest  as  if  Major  Jack 
Downing  couldn’t  write  his  own  letters. 

I’ve  been  to  school,  put  it  altogether,  off  and 
on,  more  than  six  months ;  and,  though  I  say  it 
myself,  I  always  used  to  be  called  the  best 
scholar  among  all  the  boys  in  Downingville,  and 
most  always  used  to  stand  at  the  head  of  my 
class.  I’d  been  through  Webster’s  spelling  book 
before  I  was  fifteen,  and  before  I  was  twenty  I 
could  cypher  to  the  rule  of  three.  And  now  to 
have  it  said  that  I  don’t  write  my  own  letters  is 
too  bad.  It’s  what  I  call  a  rascally  shame.  I 
was  so  boiling  over  with  it  last  night,  that  I 
couldn’t  hold  in ;  and  so  I  took  the  papers,  and 
went  in  and  showed  them  to  the  President  I 
always  go  to  the  President  when  I  have  any  dif- 
ficnlty,  and  when  he  has  any  he  comes  to  me ;  so 
we  help  one  another  along  as  well  as  we  can. 
When  the  President  had  read  it,  says  he  : 

“  Major  Downing,  it’s  strange  to  see  how  this 
world  is  given  to  lying.  The  public  papers  are 
beginning  to  slander  you  jest  as  they  always  do 
me.  I  haven’t  written  scarcely  a  public  docu¬ 
ment  ance  I’ve  been  President,  but  what  it’s 
been  laid  off  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  Mr.  McLane, 
or  Mr.  Livingston,  or  Mr.  Taney,  or  somebody 
or  other.  And  how  to  help  this  slanderous  busi¬ 
ness  I  don’t  know.  But  it’s  too  provoking.  Ma¬ 
jor,  that’s  certun.  Sometimes  I’ve  a  good  mind 
to  make  Congress  pass  a  law  that  every  editor 
who  says  I  don’t  write  my  proclamationa  and 
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meeaages,  or  that  yoa  don’t  write  your  letters, 
■ball  forfeit  his  {vess  and  types ;  and,  if  that 
don't  stop  him,  that  he  shall  be  strung  up  by  the 
neck  without  judge  or  jury.” 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  1  }visb  you  would  jest 
give  that  Hallowell  man  a  hint  to  mind  his  own 
p’s  and  q’s  in  future,  and  look  out  for  his  neck. 
And  as  you  know  very  well  that  I  do  write  my 
own  letters,  I  would  thank  you  jest  to  tell  the 
public  so. 

I  remain  jonr  sincere  and  loving  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XXXVI. 

oocsui  ■rsBiui  xzFLaura  tbi  socxcs  op  laiid  anocLinoB. 

Acgcsta,  State  of  Maine,  March  4, 1833. 
lb  Major  Jade  Douniiig,  at  Praident  Jadeten't  kotue,  ia 
tVaikington  (Xtf : 

Dear  CoumN  Jack — ^The  Legislater  folks  have 
all  cleared  out  to-day,  one  arter  t’other,  jest  like 
a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  some  of  ’em  have  left  me 
in  the  lurch,  tu,  for  tiiey  cleared  out  without  pay¬ 
ing  me  for  my  apples.  Some  of  ’em  went  off  in 
my  debt  as  much  as  twenty  cents,  and  some  nine- 
pence,  and  a  shilling,  and  so  on.  They  all  kept 
telling  me  when  they  got  paid  off  they’d  settle 
np  with  me.  And  so  I  waited  with  patience  till 
they  a4ioumed,  and  thought  I  was  as  sure  of 
my  money  as  though  it  was  in  the  bank. 

But,  my  patience,  when  they  did  adjourn, 
each  a  hubbub  I  guess  you  never  see.  They 
were  flying  about  from  one  room  to  another, 
like  so  many  pigeons  shot  in  the  head.  They 
run  into  Mr.  Harris’  room,  and  clawed  the  money 
off  of  his  table,  hand  over  fist  1  brustled  up  to 
some  of  ’em,  and  tried  to  settle.  I  come  to  one 
mu  that  owed  me  twelve  cents,  and  he  had  a 
ninepence  in  change;  but  he  wouldn’t  let  me 
have  that,  because  he  should  lose  half  a  cent 
So,  while  we  were  bothering  about  it,  trying  to 
get  it  changed,  the  first  I  knew  the  rest  of  ’em 
tmd  got  their  money  in  their  pockets,  and  were 
off  like  a  diot — some  (ff  ’em  in  stages,  and  some  in 
sleighs,  and  some  footing  it  I  out  and  followed 
after  ’em,  but  ’twas  no  use;  I  couldn’t  catch 
one  of  ’em.  And  as  for  my  money,  and  apples, 
tn,  I  guess  I  riiall  have  to  whistle  for  ’em  now. 
Its  pesky  hard,  for  I  owe  four  and  sixpence  here 
yet  for  my  board,  and  I’ve  paid  away  every  cent 
I’ve  got  for  my  apples,  and  don’t  know  but  I 
shall  have  to  come  down  with  another  load  to 
clear  out  my  expenses.  Howsomever,  you  know 
Uncle  Joshna  always  told  us  never  to  cry  for 
q>ilt  milk,  so  I  mean  to  hold  my  head  up  yet 

I  don’t  know  bnt  I  Aall  have  to  give  up  re¬ 
tailing  apples,  I  meet  with  so  many  head-flaws 
about  it  I  was  thinking  that,  soon  as  the  Leg- 
islater  adjourned,  I’d  take  a  load  of  apples  and 
iqtple-SMB,  and  a  few  sassages,  and  come  on  to 


Washington,  and  go  long  with  your  company  to 
South  Carolina.  But  they  say  Mr.  Clay  has  put 
a  stopper  on  that  nullification  businese,  so  that 
it’s  ten  chances  to  one  you  wont  have  to  ga 

I  don’t  care  so  much  about  the  apple  business 
after  all,  for  I’ve  found  out  a  way  to  get  rich 
forty  times  as  fast  as  I  can  by  retailing  apples, 
or  as  you  can  by  hunting  after  an  o£Bce.  And  I 
advise  you  to  come  right  home,  as  quick  as  you 
can  come.  Here’s  a  business  going  on  here  that 
you  can  get  rich  by  ten  times  as  quick  as  you 
can  in  any  office,  even  if  you  should  get  to  be 
President  The  President  don’t  have  but  twen- 
I  ty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  but  in  this  ’ere 
I  business  that’s  going  on  here,  a  man  can  make 
I  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  a  week  if  he’s  a 
!  mind  to,  and  not  work  hard  neither. 

I  I  spose  by  this  time  yon  begin  to  feel  rather 
I  in  a  pucker  to  know  what  this  business  is.  I’ll 
I  tell  you ;  but  you  must  keep  it  to  yourself,  for 
if  all  them  are  Washington  folks  and  Congress 
folks  should  come  on  here  and  go  dipping  into  it, 
I’m  afraid  they’d  cut  us  all  out  But  between 
you  and  me,  it’s  only  jest  baying  and  selling 
land.  Why,  Jack,  it’s  forty  times  more  profita¬ 
ble  than  money  digging,  or  any  other  business 
that  you  ever  see.  I  knew  a  man  here  t’other 
day  from  Bangor,  that  made  ten  thousand  dol- 
!  lars,  and  I  guess  he  .wont  more  than  an  hour 
j  about  it  Most  all  the  folks  here,  and  down  to 
I  Portland  and  Bangor,  have  got  their  fortunes 
made,  and  now  we  are  beginning  to  take  hold 
of  it  up  in  the  country. 

They’ve  got  a  slice  up  in  Downingville,  and  I 
missed  it  by  being  down  here  selling  apples,  or 
I  should  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Uncle  Joshua 
,  Downing — you  know  he’s  an  old  fox,  and  al¬ 
ways  knows  where  to  jump ;  well,  he  see  how 
I  every  body  was  getting  rich,  so  he  went  and 
bought  a  piece  of  a  township  up  back  of  Down¬ 
ingville,  and  give  his  note  for  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  it  And  then  he  sold  it  to  Uncle  Jacob, 
and  took  his  note  for  two  thousand  dollars ;  and 
Uncle  Jacob  sold  it  to  Uncle  Zackary,  and  took 
his  note  for  three  thousand  dollars  ;  and  Uncle 
Zackary  sold  it  to  Uncle  Jim,  and  took  his  note 
j  for  four  thousand  dollars ;  and  Uncle  Jim  sold 
I  it  to  Cousin  Sam,  and  took  his  note  for  five 
I  thousand  dollars ;  and  Cousin  Sam  sold  it  to 
Bill  Johnson,  and  took  his  note  for  six  thousand 
dollars.  So  you  see  there’s  five  of  ’em,  that 
want  worth  ninepence  apiece,  (except  Uncle 
'  Joshua,)  have  now  got  a  thousand  dollars  apiece 
clear,  when  their  notes  are  paid.  And  Bill  John- 
I  son’s  going  to  logging  off  of  it,  and  they  say 
I  he’ll  make  more  than  any  of  ’em. 
i  Come  home.  Jack ;  come  home  by  all  means, 
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if  you  want  to  get  rich.  Give  up  your  commis¬ 
sion,  and  think  no  more  about  being  President, 
or  any  thing  else,  but  come  home  and  buy  land 
before  it’s  all  gone. 

Yoar  loTiDg  cousin,  EPHRAIM  DOWKINO. 


LETTER  XXXVn. 

UAJOK  DOWimCO  TILLS  HOW  Ml.  CL4T  POT  A  STOP  TO 

msT  rum  ct  booth  ciioiiifA,  oksidb  hosbxxo  op 

80MB  OTHBB  QOAERBIS. 

WiSHiiGTON  Cmr,  March  10,  1833. 
lb  Counn  Ej^reUm  Dovming^  up  in  Jhwningville  j 

Deak  Cocsin  Ephraim — I  got  your  letter  this 
morning.  It  was  a  shame  for  them  are  Legisla- 
ter  folks  to  skulk  off  without  paying  you  for 
your  apples.  But  they  are  the  worst  folks  about 
standing  to  their  word  that  I  know  of.  They’ve  ' 
promised  me  an  office  more  than  twenty  times, 
but  some  how  or  other,  come  to  the  case  in 
hand,  their  votes  always  went  for  somebody  ^ 
else.  But  I  don’t  care  a  fig  for  ’em  as  long  as  . 
I’ve  got  the  President  on  my  side,  for  his  offices  , 
are  as  fat  again  as  the  Legislator  offices  are. ' 
The  President’s  offices  will  support  a  man  pretty 
well  if  he  doesn’t  do  anything  at  all.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Clay’s  tariff  bill  passed,  the  President : 
called  me  into  his  room,  and  says  he,  “  Major 
Downing,  the  nullification  Jig  is  up.  There’ll 
be  no  fun  for  you  in  South  Carolina  now,  and  I 
guess  you  may  as  well  let  Sargent  Joel  march  | 
the  company  beck  to  Downingville,  and  wait 
till  somebody  kicks  up  another  bobbery  some¬ 
where,  and  then  I’ll  send  for  ’em,  for  they  are 
the  likeliest  company  I’ve  seen  since  I  went 
with  my  Tennesse  Rangers  to  New  Orleans.  And 
as  for  you.  Major  Downing,  you  shall  still  hold 
your  commission  and  be  under  half  pay,  hold¬ 
ing  yourself  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning,  and  to  fight  whenever  called 
for.” 

So  you  see.  Cousin  Ephraim,  I  am  pretty  well 
to  live  in  the  world,  without  any  of  your  land 
speculations  or  apple  selling  Down  East.  I 
can’t  seem  to  sec  how  ’tis  they  all  make  money 
so  fast  in  that  land  business  down  there  that 
you  tell  about.  How  could  all  our  folks,  and 
Bill  Johnson,  and  all  of  ’em  there  in  Downing¬ 
ville  make  a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  jest  a 
trading  round  among  themselves,  when  there 
aint  fifty  dollars  in  money,  put  it  all  together, 
in  the  whole  town.  It  rather  puzzles  me  a  lit¬ 
tle.  As  soon  as  I  sec  ’em  all  get  their  thousand 
dollars,  cash  in  hand,  I  guess  I’ll  give  up  my 
commission  and  come  home  and  buy  some 
land  tn. 

But  at  present  I  think  I  rather  have  a  bird 
in  the  hand  than  one  in  the  bush.  Our  Con¬ 
gress  folks  here  cleared  out  about  the  same  time 


that  your  Legislater  folks  did,  and  I  and  the 
President  have  been  rather  lonesome  a  few  daya 
The  old  gentleman  says  I  must  n’t  leave  him  on 
any  account ;  but  I  guess  I  shall  start  Joel  and 
the  company  off  for.  Downingville  in  a  day  or 
two.  They’ve  got  their  clothes  pretty  much 
mended  up,  and  they  look  quite  tidy.  I  should  n’t 
feel  ashamed  to  see  ’em  marched  through  any 
city  in  the  United  States. 

It  isn’t  likely  I  shall  have  anything  to  do 
under  my  commission  very  soon.  For  some  say 
there’ll  be  no  fighting  in  the  country  while  Mr. 
Clay  lives,  if  it  should  be  a  thousand  years. 
He’s  got  a  master  knack  of  pacifying  folks  and 
buying  up  quarrels  as  you  ever  see.  He’s 
stopt  all  that  fuss  in  South  Carolina,  that  you 
know  was  just  ready  to  blow  the  whole  country 
sky  high.  He  stept  up  to  ’em  in  Congress  and 
told  ’em  what  sort  of  a  bill  to  pass,  and  they 
passed  it  without  hardly  any  jaw  about  it  And 
South  Carolina  has  hauled  in  her  horns,  and 
they  say  she’ll  be  as  calm  as  a  clock  now.  And 
that  isn’t  the  only  quarrel  Mr.  Clay  has  stopt 
Two  of  the  Senators,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Poin¬ 
dexter,  got  as  mad  as  March  hairs  at  each  other. 
They  called  each  other  some  pesky  hard  names, 
and  looked  cross  enough  for  a  week  to  bile  a 
board  nail  off.  Well,  after  Mr.  Clay  got  through 
with  South  Carolina  he  took  them  in  hand.  He 
jest  talked  to  ’em  about  five  minutes,  and  they 
got  up  and  went  and  ^ook  hands  with  each 
[  other,  and  looked  as  loving  as  two  brothers. 

I  Then  Mr.  Holmes  got  up  and  went  to  Mr. 

'  Clay,  and,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn’t  be  so  kind  as  to  settle  a  little 
difficulty  there  was  between  him  and  his  constit- 
'  uents,  so  they  might  elect  him  to  come  to  Con¬ 
gress  again.  And  I  believe  some  of  the  other 
j  Senators  asked  for  the  same  favor. 

So  as  there  is  likely  to  be  peace  now  all  round 
the  house  for  some  time  to  come,  I’m  in  a  kind 
j  of  a  quandary  what  course  to  steer  this  Summer. 
I  The  President  talks  of  taking  a  journey  Down 
'  East  this  Summer,  and  he  wants  me  to  go  with 
I  him,  because  I’m  acquainted  there,  and  can 
show  him  all  about  it  He  has  a  great  desire  to 
go  as  fur  as  Downingville,  and  get  acquainted 
with  Uncle  Joshua,  who  has  always  stuck  by 
him  in  all  weathers,  through  thick  and  thin. 

The  President  thinks  Uncle  Joshua  is  one  of 
the  Republican  pillars  of  New  England,  and 
says  he  shall  always  have  the  Post-office  as  long 
I  as  he  lives,  and  his  children  after  him. 

I  rather  guess,  on  the  whole,  I  shall  come  on 
that  way  this  Summer  wiUi  the  President  But 
wherever  I  go,  1  shall  remain  your  loving 
cousin,  Major  Jack  Downino. 
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LKTTER  XXXVUI. 

RUOB  Dowinxo  airta  tbr  bbscu  or  a  oomrjuatiok 
AXODO  TBC  OOmUCKINT  Oir  THB  OUCSnOH  WHEimni 
TBM  FBdDIXT  SBODUI  SBAKB  BAirna  WITH  THE  nOER- 

jojoa  Di'Ruio  ms  jocbxet  dowe  bast. 

■Washiecto.e  Cnr,  April  20,  1833. 
lb  the  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier,  in  the  Marinen’ 
Church  Building,  eecond  story,  eaalem  end,  Ibre  itreet, 
away  Down  Sait,  «n  the  State  gf  Maine : 

My  Dear  Old  Friend — Bein’  I  haint  writ  to 
yon  for  some  time,  I’m  afraid  you  and  our 
folks  up  in  Downingville  will  begin  to  feel  a  lit¬ 
tle  uneasy  by  and  by,  so  I’ll  jest  write  you  a 
little,  if  it  aint  but  two  lines,  to  let  you  know 
how  we  get  on  here.  I  and  the  President  seem 
to  eiyoy  ourselves  pretty  well  together,  though 
It’s  getting  to  be  a  little  lonesome  since  the  Con¬ 
gress  folks  went  off,  and  Sargeant  Joel  cleared 
out  with  my  Downingville  company.  Poor 
souls,  I  wonder  if  they  hare  got  home  yet ;  1 
havn’t  heard  a  word  from  ’em  since  they  left 
here.  I  wish  you  would  send  up  word  to  Sar¬ 
gent  Joel  to  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how 
they  got  along.  He  can  send  his  letter  in  your 
Currier,  or  get  Uncle  Joshua  to  frank  it— either 
way  it  won’t  cost  me  anything.  Now  I  think 
of  it,  I  wish  you  would  jest  ask  Cousin  Nabby  to 
ask  Uncle  Joshua  to  frank  me  on  two  or  three 
pair  of  stockings,  for  mine  have  got  terribly  out 
at  the  heels.  He  can  do  it  jest  as  well  as  not ; 
they  make  nothing  here  of  franking  a  bushel 
basket  full  of  great  books  to  the  Western  States. 
And  they  say  some  of  the  members  of  Congress 
frank  their  clothes  home  by  mail  to  be  washed. 

I  and  the  President  arc  getting  ready  to  come 
on  that  way  this  Summer.  We  shall  come  as 
far  as  Portland,  and  I  expect  we  shall  go  up  to 
Downingville ;  for  the  President  says  he  must 
shake  hands  with  Uncle  Joshua  before  he  comes 
back,  that  faithful  old  Republican  who  has 
stood  by  him  through  thick  and  thin  ever  since 
he  found  he  was  going  to  be  elected  President. 
He  will  either  go  up  to  Downingville,  or  send 
for  Uncle  Joshua  to  meet  him  at  Portland. 

There  is  some  trouble  among  us  here  a  little, 
to  know  how  we  shall  get  along  among  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  when  we  come  that  way.  They  say  the 
Federalists  in  Massachusetts  want  to  keep  the 
President  all  to  themselves  when  he  comes  there. 
But  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  that’ll  never  do ;  he 
must  stick  to  the  Democratic  party;  he  may 
shake  hands  with  a  Federalist  once  in  a  while 
if  the  Democrats  don’t  see  him,  but  whenever 
there’s  any  Democrats  round  he  mustn’t  look  at 
a  Federalist  Mr.  McLane  and  Mr.  Livingston 
advise  him  t’other  way.  They  tell  him  he’d  bet¬ 
ter  treat  the  Federalists  pretty  civil,  and  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Webster  as  quick  as  he  would 


I  with  Uncle  Joshua  Downing.  And  when  they 
j  g^ve  this  advice  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Kendle  hop 
right  up  as  mad  os  March  hairs,  and  tell  him  if 
I  he  shakes  hands  with  a  single  Federalist  while 
'  he  is  gone,  the  Democratic  party  will  be  ruined. 

I  And  then  the  President  turns  to  me  and  asks 
me  what  he  had  better  do.  And  I  tell  him  1 
!  guess  he  better  go  straight  ahead,  and  keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip,  and  shake  hands  with  whoever 
he  is  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Van  Boren  staid  with  us  awhile  at  the 
Preddent’s,  but  he’s  moved  into  a  house  now  on 
I  Pennsylvony  avenue.  He’s  a  fine,  slick  man,  1 
can  tell  yon,  and  the  President  says  he’s  the 
greatest  man  in  America.  He’s  got  the  beat- 
’em-est  tongue  that  ever  I  see.  If  you  had  a 
I  black  hat  on,  he  could  go  to  talking  to  you  and 
in  ten  minutes  he  could  make  you  think  it  was 
white.  Your  old  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNINO. 

LETTER  XXXIX. 

XAJOR  DOWKIEO  DEVEED3  THE  PSESIDEET  PROM  THE  ASSAULT 
OrUEDTEEAET  RANDOLPH,  OE  BOARD  THE  STEAMBOAT 
CTOEBT. 

Os  BOARD  THB  STEAMBOAT  CraEBT,  Bear  the  City  oft 
Alexandria,  down  a  little  waya  below  Waahing-  U 
ton,  May  the  6th,  1833.  j 

Jb  the  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier,  in  the  Marinen’ 
Church  Building,  second  story,  eastern  end,  Ibre  street, 
away  Down  East,  in  the  Slate  of  Mairte ; 

Mt  dear  old  Friend — We’ve  had  a  kind  of  a 
hurly  burly  time  here  to-day.  I  didn’t  know 
but  we  should  bust  the  biler  one  spell ;  and 
some  of  us,  as  it  was,  got  scalding  hot.  You 
sec,  I  and  the  President  and  a  few  more  gentle¬ 
men  got  into  the  steamboat  this  morning  to  gO 
round  into  old  Virginny  to  help  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  monument,  so  they  shouldn’t  forget 
who  Washington’s  mother  was. 

When  we  got  down  along  to  Alexandria,  the 
boat  hauled  up  to  the  side  of  the  wharf  awhile 
to  let  some  more  folks  get  in,  and  while  she  lay 
there,  I  and  the  President  and  a  few  more  of  ’em 
sot  in  the  cabin  reading  and  chatting  with  one 
another.  The  President  had  jest  got  through 
reading  a  letter  from  Uncle  Joshua  Downing, 
urging  him  very  strongly  to  come  up  as  fur 
as  Downingville  when  he  comes  on  that  way. 
And,  says  he,  “  Major  Downing,  this  Uncle 
Joshua  Downing  of  yours  is  a  real  true  blue 
Republican  as  I  know  of  anywhere.  I  wouldn’t 
miss  seeing  him  when  I  go  Down  East  for  a 
whole  year’s  salary.” 

Says  I,  “  your  honor,  Downingville  is  the  most 
thorough  going  Republican  town  there  is  any¬ 
where  in  the  Eastern  country  ;  and  you  ought 
not  to  come  back  till  you  have  visited  it.”  Jest 
as  I  said  that,  there  was  a  stranger  came  into  the 


cabin  and  etept  along  up  to  tho  President,  and 
begun  to  pull  off  his  glove.  I  thought  there 
was  some  mischief  bruing,  for  his  lips  were  kind 
of  qnivery,  and  I  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  his 
eyes  a  bit  But  the  President  thought  he  was 
trying  to  get  his  gloves  off  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  the  good  old  man  is  always  ready  to 
■hake  hands  with  a  friend ;  so  he  reached  out  his 
hand  to  him  and  smiled,  and  told  him  never  to 
stand  for  the  gloves,  and  the  words  want  hardly 
out  of  his  mouth  when  dab  went  one  of  the  fel¬ 
low’s  hands  slap  into  the  President’s  face. 

In  a  moment  I  leveled  my  umbrella  at  the 
villtun’s  head,  and  came  pesky  near  fetching 
him  to  the  floor.  Two  more  gentlemen  then 
clenched  him  by  the  collar  and  had  him  down 
as  quick  as  ever  you  see  a  beef  ox  knocked 
down  with  an  ax.  In  a  minute  there  was  a 
crowd  round  him  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees. 

But,  my  stars,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
President  jest  at  that  minute.  If  you  ev«'  see 
a  lion  lying  down  asleep  and  a  man  come  along 
with  a  great  club  and  hit  him  a  polt  with  all  his 
might,  and  then  see  that  lion  spring  on  his  feet, 
and  see  the  Are  flash  in  his  eyes,  and  hear  him 
roar  and  gnash  his  teeth,  you  might  guess  what 
kind  of  a  harrycanc  we  had  of  it 

The  old  Gineral  no  sooner  felt  the  fellow’s 
paw  in  his  face  than  he  sprang  like  a  steel-trap, 
and  catched  his  cane  and  went  at  him.  But 
there  was  such  a  crowd  of  men  there  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  that  it  was  as  much  impossible  to  get 


through  ’em  as  it  was  for  the  British  to  get 
through  his  pile  of  cotton  wool  bags  at  New 
Orleana  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that,  I  think 
he  would  have  kicked  the  feller  through  the  side 
of  the  steamboat  in  two  minutea 

However,  somehow  or  other,  the  rascal  got 
hussled  out  of  the  boat  on  to  the  wharf,  and  fled. 
They  have  sent  some  officers  after  him,  but  where 
they  will  overtake  him  nobody  knowa  I  don’t 
know  exactly  what  the  trouble  begun  about,  but 
I  believe  Leftenant  Randolph  (that  was  his  name) 
got  terrible  mad  with  the  President  somehow 
about  his  commission. 

The  President  has  got  cleverly  cooled  down 
again,  and  we  are  going  on  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  monumeni 

In  hut*,  jma  old  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNDiO. 

LETTER  XL. 

lUJOR  nowsnta  sn^oexs  BAicna  for  tbr  rRXSIDs^^r  at  fhiia- 

DRLTBU,  WBILR  OR  TBR  GRABD  TOCR  DOWN  BAST. 

I  PHiLADRiniA,  Jnne  10, 1833. 

7b  Unde  Joihtia  Douming,  Podmater,  up  in  Downiiig- 
vide,  in  tAe  State  (f  Maine,  tcilA  care  and  tpeei : 

Dear  Uncu;  Joshua — We  are  coming  on,  full 
chiseL  I’ve  been  trying,  ever  since  we  started, 
to  get  a  chance  to  write  a  little  to  you ;  but 
when  we’ve  been  on  the  rood  I  couldn’t  catch 
my  breath  hardly  long  enough  to  write  my 
name,  we  kept  flying  so  fast;  and  when  we 
made  any  stop,  there  was  such  a  jam  round  us 
there  wasn’t  elbow  room  enough  for  a  miskeeter 
to  turn  round  without  knocking  his  wings  off 
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When  we  got  to  Baltimore,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  folks  as  thick  as  the  spruce  trees 
down  in  your  swamp.  There  we  found  Black 
Hawk,  a  little,  old,  dried  up  Indian  king.  And 
I  thought  the  folks  looked  at  him  and  the 
prophet  about  as  much  as  they  did  at  me  and 
the  President.  I  gave  the  Preddent  a  wink  that 
this  Indian  fellow  was  taking  the  shine  ofiT  us  a 
little ;  so  we  concluded  we  wouldn’t  have  him 
with  ns  any  more,  and  shall  go  on  without  him. 

I  can’t  stop  to  tell  yon  in  this  letter  how  we  got 
along  to  Philadelphy,  though  we  had  a  pretty 
easy  time  some  of  the  way  in  the  steamboats. 
And  I  can’t  stop  to  tell  you  of  half  of  the  fine 
things  I  have  seen  here.  They  took  us  up  into 
a  great  hall  this  morning,  as  big  as  a  meeting¬ 
house,  and  then  the  folks  begun  to  pour  in  by 
thousands  to  shake  hands  with  the  President — 
Federalists  and  all,  it  made  no  difference.  There 
was  such  a  stream  of  ’em  coming  in  that  the 
hall  was  full  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  was  so 
jammed  up  around  the  door  that  they  couldn’t 
get  out  again  if  they  were  to  die.  So  they  had 
to  knock  out  some  of  the  windows,  and  go  out 
t’other  way. 

The  President  shook  hands  with  all  his  might 
an  hour  or  two,  till  he  got  so  tired  he  couldn’t 
hardly  stand  it  I  took  hold  and  shook  for  him 
once  in  awhile  to  help  him  along,  but  at  last  he 
got  so  tired  he  bad  to  lay  down  on  a  soft  bench, 
covered  with  cloth,  and  shake  as  well  an  he 
could ;  and  when  he  couldn’t  shake,  he’d  nod  to 
’em  as  they  come  along.  And  at  last  he  got  so 
beat  out,  be  couldn’t  only  wrinkle  his  forehead 
^  and  wink.  Then  I  kind 

'  I  ■  of  stood  behind  him,  and 

j  1 1 ! '  I  j  I  reached  my  arm  around  un- 

II I  ij  ^  I  I  der  his,  and  shook  for  him 

I  I  _  i  about  half  an  hour  as 

fsb  ' —  tight  as  I  could  spring.  Then 

we  concluded  it  was  best  to 

I  And  I’ve  made  out  to  get 

{]  I  away  up  into  the  garret  in 
the  tavern  long  enough  to 
*  write  this  letter.  We  shall 
be  off  to-morrow  or  next  day 
for  York ;  and  if  I  can  pos- 
sibly  get  breathing  time 
enough  there,  I  shall  write 

1  Give  my  love  to  all  the 
folks  in  Downing^ille,  and 
^  believe  me  your  loving 

^ MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 
(Hmaii.  [To  be  eontinaed.  ] 


I’m  most  afraid  now  we  shall  get  to  Downing- 
ville  before  this  letter  does,  so  that  we  shall  be 
likely  to  catch  yon  all  in  the  suds  before  you 
think  of  it  But  I  understand  there  is  a  /att 
mail  goes  on  that  way,  and  I  mean  to  send  it  by 
that,  so  I’m  in  hopes  you’ll  get  it  time  enough 
to  have  the  children’s  faces  washed  and  their 
heads  combed,  and  the  gals  get  on  their  clean 
gowns.  And  if  Sargent  Joel  could  have  time 
enough  to  call  out  my  old  Downingville  Com¬ 
pany  and  get  their  uniform  brushed  up  a  little, 
and  come  down  the  road  as  fur  as  yonr  new 
barn  to  meet  us,  there’s  nothing  that  would 
please  the  President  better.  As  for  victuals, 
most  anything  wont  come  amiss ;  we  are  as  hun¬ 
gry  as  bears  after  traveling  a  hundred  miles  a 
day.  A  little  fried  pork  and  eggs,  or  a  pot  of 
baked  beans  and  an  Indian  pudding  would  suit 
us  much  better  than  the  soft  stuff  they  give  us 
here  in  these  great  cities. 

The  President  wouldn’t  miss  of  seeing  you  for  | 
any  thing  in  the  world,  and  he  will  go  to  Down¬ 
ingville  if  he  has  legs  and  arms  enough  left 
iriien  he  goes  to  Portland  to  carry  him  there. 
But,  for  fear  any  thing  should  happen  that  he 
shouldn’t  be  able  to  come,  you  bad  better  meet 
us  in  Portland,  say  about  the  22d ;  and  then  you 
can  go  up  to  Downingville  with  us,  you  know. 

This  traveling  with  the  President  is  capital 
fun,  after  all,  if  it  wasn’t  so  plaguy  tiresome. 
We  come  into  Baltimore  on  a  railroad,  and  we 
fiew  over  the  ground  like  a  harrycane.  There 
isn’t  a  horse  in  this  country  that  could  keep  up 
with  us,  if  he  should  go  upon  the  clean  clip. 


CHARLES  SWAIN. 
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CHARLES  SWAIN.* 

Tub  great  apostle,  recognizing  diversity  of 
gifts,  with  a  true  poetical  perception,  carries 
his  readers  to  the  starry  brightness  above  us, 
where  there  is  one  glory  of  the  suu  and  another 
of  the  moon,  and  one  star  different  from  another  | 
star  in  glory.  So  is  it  with  the  poets ;  because 
all  do  not  write  as  did  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
we  arc  not  thence  to  deny  their  claims  to  the 
divine  brotherhood.  Indeed,  the  great  poets  are 
for  the  great,  or  for  us  all  in  our  great  moments. 
We  would  not  deny  a  polished  stone  in  the ' 
Temple  Leautiful  to  the  humblest  aspirant,  al- : 
though  we  would  not  award  it  the  foundation 
corner,  nor  the  apex  to  the  dome.  | 

Charles  Swain  is  one  of  those  childi'cn  of  song 
whose  voice  is  as  spontaneous  os  the  voice  of  | 
the  lark.  He  is  made  to  live  in  the  sunshine —  j 
gloom  and  mystery  arc  not  native  to  him.  Sweet  j 
cadences,  sweetly  uttered,  like  one  who  pipes 
under  hedge-rows  and  hawthorn  blooms,  best  | 
become  him.  He  nestles,  like  the  lark  of  his  j 
own  land,  near  and  lovingly  to  the  earth,  and ' 
his  song  rises  thence,  with  a  clear  intonation,  j 
heavenward  ;  but  it  is  the  song  of  the  morning,  I 
not  the  deep  utterances  coming  from  a  heart  en- , 
larged  by  mighty  experiences  and  enthused  by  | 
great  emotions.  His  sympathies  are  ready  and  | 
genial ;  he  is  morn  tender  than  passionate — ; 
more  sensuous  than  ideal ;  his  fancy  is  quick  and  | 
penetrating,  but  he  has  little  or  no  imagination.  | 
*Hc  has  no  creativeness-^no  dramatic  effects — j 
no  profound  intimations.  j 

In  denying  all  this  to  Charles  Swain — in  do-  j 
nying  so  much  essential  to  the  gods  in  the  | 
realms  of  poesy — there  is  still  a  large  field,  i 
sweet,  serene,  and  most  tender,  in  which  our ; 
poet  may  build  himself  a  lodge,  and  recline  in  | 
tranquil  dignity  to  mingle  his  notes  with  the  { 
more  resounding  tones  of  the  more  greatly  in- 1 
spired.  Over  and  above  this,  there  is  a  wholesome- 1 
ness  and  freshness  in  these  simple  utterances 
that  go  to  the  heart  as  surely  as  the  soft  voice  of 
woman,  or  the  pleadings  of  a  beautiful  child. 
The  following,  less  poetical  in  expression  and 
loss  profound  in  feeling  than  Moore’s  “  Oft  in 
the  stilly  night,”  is  still  full  of  a  homely  ten¬ 
derness  : 

“  TIIF,  OLD  EVENlN'Ga 
“  I  wandered  by  the  old  house. 

But  others  now  live  there  ; 

I  thought  about  the  old  times. 

And  all  wo  used  to  share.  ‘ 

How  happy  ’twas  our  wont  to  meet. 

When  friends  came  frank  and  free  ; 

Ah  I  when  shall  we  such  faces  greet 
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As  once  we  used  to  see 
In  those  old  merry  evenings — 

Those  pleasant,  friendly  evenings. 

Beneath  the  old  roof  tree  I 
"  But  what  though  we’d  the  old  bonse, 

We  still  should  lack  old  cheer ; 

The  old  friends  in  the  old  house 
Were  all  that  made  it  dear  I 
And  these  are  fled,  or  changed  or  dead. 

And  never  more  may  we 
Revive  the  music  of  their  tread — 

The  joys  that  use<l  to  be 
In  those  sweet  friendly  evenings, 

Those  long-departed  evenings. 

Beneath  the  old  roof  tree  I” 

Charles  Swain  has  no  affectation — not  a  thread 
of  moodiness — not  a  sting  of  sarcasm.  He  is 
right  hopeful  and  cheery ;  if  the  cloud  inter¬ 
vene  between  him  and  the  bright  summer  sun, 
he  does  not  repine,  nor  docs  he  sink  into  gloom. 
On  the  contrary,  you  are  sure  he  waits  lovingly 
for  the  returning  beam,  and  hails  it  with  thank¬ 
fulness  akin  to  joy.  In  his  own  way,  he  is  orig¬ 
inal,  also.  The  same  thing  may  have  been  said 
before — he  is  not  careful  to  know  whether  it  has 
or  has  not  been  said ;  all  that  comes  from  his 
lips  is  his  own — the  natural,  spontaneous  out¬ 
speaking  of  his  own  peculiar  mind.  He  would 
have  wTitten  thus,  if  no  one  else  had  done  so 
before  him ;  and  as  he  chimes  his  pleasant  bells, 
it  is  not  needful  for  him  to  inquire  whether  any¬ 
body  before  him  has  struck  the  same  note. 
Pope’s  plain,  never  too  often  qaote4  lines, 

“  Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  wo, 

7b  hide  thifauU  I  see— 

The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me,” 

a  familiar  paraphra.se  of  a  clause  in  oar  Lord’s 
prayer,  has  been  repeated  by  Bums  in  a  still 
more  robust  manner : 

“  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman, 

I  Tho’  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrong. 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

I  Then  at  the  balance  let’s  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 

What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

BtU  knoio  not  tchal’t  raitUd.” 

Charles  Swain,  from  as  fine  a  stand  point,  and 
from  no  spirit  of  imitation,  but  out  of  the  pro¬ 
clivities  of  his  own  mental  basis,  writes : 

'*  Nay,  speak  no  ill  I  a  kindly  word 
Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind. 

And,  oh  I  to  breathe  each  tale  we’ve  beard 
Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 

Full  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 
By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan ; 

For  if  but  little  good  be  known, 

I  Still  let  ns  speak  the  best  we  can.” 

I  We  wish  to  insist  upon  this  point,  that  minds 
I  of  a  similar  construction  are  likely  to  utter  the 
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same  thoughts  in  nearly  the  same  language,  be¬ 
cause  our  American  critics  are  too  apt  to  raise 
the  cry  of  plagiarism  against  authors.  That 
plagiarism,  gross  plagiarism,  does  exist  among 
authors  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  only  way  to 
be  sure  that  a  writer  is  not  guilty  of  this  sin  is 
to  judge  him  by  his  mental  and  moral  charac¬ 
teristics.  When  what  he  writes  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  these,  the  presumption  is  legitimate 
that  it  is  the  product  of  his  own  mental  re¬ 
sources  ;  but  when  he  is  too  small,  too  undefined 
in  every  way  to  justify  such  presumption,  the 
inference  is  fair  that  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  or 
more  charitably,  may  have  absorbed  only,  from 
the  writings  of  another,  just  as  the  poor  wretch 
who  inhales  the  odors  of  a  cook  shop  finds  him¬ 
self  filled  thereby,  and  goes  about  with  a  facti¬ 
tious  strength. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  Tennysonian  delicacy  of 
expression  in  our  author ;  witness  the  description 
of  a  girl  who  waits  at  the  iattice  listening  for 
the  footsteps  of  her  lover : 

**  Sudden,  like  a  rose  she  blushes, 

Angel  light  is  in  her  glance. 

Neck,  and  brow,  and  bosom  flushes, 

As  a  step  doth  quick  advance  * 

Sudden,  pale  as  any  moonlight 
Falling  on  a  wintry  shore, 

Fadeth  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom. 

As  that  step  is  heard  no  more  !*’ 

A  beautiful  spirit,  fresh  as  the  dews  of  morn¬ 
ing,  manly  and  invigorating,  breathes  in  every 
line.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  utterance  of 
a  Iwave  heart  than  the  lover’s  wish  : 

Some  wish  they  were  a  tairy, 

But  no  such  wish  have  I ; 

Fd  rather  be  the  moonbeam 
My  hearFS'beloved  one  nigh  I 
To  chase  away  the  darkness, 

To  dwell  within  her  sight. 

And,  vhxU  I  lived,  to  maJee  the  world 
7b  her  a  world  of  light 

In  contrast  with  the  more  gentle  ntterances  is 
a  hunting  song,  free  and  spirited,  presenting  a 
fine  out-peeping  of  the  hardy  English  mind,  so 
instinctively  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  chase. 
This  side  the  water,  our  poets  justly  regard  the 
hunting  of  a  poor  little  terrified  beast,  as  cruel 
and  ill-omened  sport,  never  to  be  justified  by 
the  children  of  song. 

There  is  a  fine  common  sense  about  Charles 
Swain.  He  is  not  too  fine  for  the  common  mind, 
but  when  he  tells  so  much  about  love  based 
ui>on  the  absence  of  beauty,  we  do  not  at  all 
indorse  him.  Beauty  is  felt  more  than  seen ; 
and  the  woman,  however  plain,  who  is  incapable 
of  producing  the  illusion  of  personal  beauty,  by 
the  graces  of  her  mind  and  the  charms  of  her 
tongue  and  heart,  is  not  the  one  for  a  poet  to 


love.  He  may  try  to  delude  himself  into  this 
common-place  idea,  that  he  loves  his  homely 
woman,  but  we  never  believe  it  love.  The  hus¬ 
band’s  song  is  really  delicious  in  conception, 
and  ought  to  endear  Charles  Swain  to  every 
married  man.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  for  our  Benedicks,  who  are  fearful  of  some 
abatement  of  their  comforts  in  this  age  of 
“strong-minded  women,”  to  cause  it  to  b** 
framed  under  a  glass  and  suspended  over  the 
mantle,  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  a  loving 
wife’s  duty — just  as  the  good  Dr.  Primrose  sus¬ 
pended  an  epitaph  upon  his  wife  in  this  manner, 
in  which  she  is  supposed  to  die  possessed  of 
every  virtue  under  the  sun.  We  can  easily -see 
what  a  prompter  such  a  thing  might  be : 

“  THE  HUSBAND’S  SONG. 

“  Rainjr  and  rough  seta  the  day — 

There’s  a  heart  beating  for  somebody ; 

I  must  be  up  and  away— 

Somebody’s  anxious  for  somebody. 

Thrice  hath  she  been  to  the  gate — 

Thrice  hath  she  listened  for  somebody  ; 

’Midst  the  night,  stormy  and  late. 

Somebody’s  waiting  for  somebody. 

“  There’ll  be  a  comforting  Sre — 

There’ll  be  a  welcome  for  somebody  ; 

One,  in  her  neatest  attire. 

Will  look  to  the  table  for  somebody. 

Though  the  star’s  fled  from  the  west. 

There  is  a  star  yet  for  somebody. 

Lighting  the  home  he  lores  best — 

Warming  the  bosom  of  somebody. 

“  There’ll  be  a  coat  o’er  the  chair. 

There  will  be  slippers  for  somebody  ; 

There’ll  be  a  wife’s  tender  care — 

Lore’s  fond  embracement  for  somebody. 

There’ll  be  the  little  one’s  charms — 

Soon  ’twill  be  wakened  for  somebody  ; 

When  1  hare  both  in  my  arms. 

Oh  I  but  bow  blest  will  bo  somebody  I” 

We  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines,  without  knowing  their  author,  and 
will  place  them  here  os  a  home  pica,  that  the 
author  may  have  his  own ; 

“  HOME  IS  WHERE  THERE’S  ONE  TO  LOVE  US. 

“  Home’s  not  merely  four  square  walls. 

Though  with  pictures  hung  and  gilded  ; 

Home  is  where  Affection  calls — 

Filled  with  shrines  the  Heart  hath  builded  I 
Home  ! — go  watch  the  faithful  dore. 

Sailing  ’neath  the  bearen  above  us ; 

Home  is  where  there’s  one  to  loro  1 
Home  is  where  there’s  one  to  lore  us  I 

“  Home’s  not  merely  roof  and  room — 

It  needs  something  to  endear  it ; 

Home  is  where  the  heart  can  bloom. 

Where  there’s  some  kind  lip  to  cheer  it  I 
What  is  home  with  none  to  meet. 

None  to  welcome,  none  to  greet  ns  T 
Home  is  sweet,  and  only  sweet. 

Where  there’s  one  we  lore  to  meet  us  I” 
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The  field  of  Cbarleu  Swain  ia  neither  large  nor  | 
brilliant,  but  it  is  alive  with  singing  birds  and  I 
blooming  daisies.  The  sun  beams  brightly  amid ' 
the  corn  and  wild  poppies,  and  the  brook  isj 
never  silent  over  the  gray  pebbles.  He  is  truth- 1 
ful  and  geniaL  It  is  refreshing  to  encounter  I 
this  amid  so  much  that  is  morbid  daily  pouring  | 
from  the  press.  He  cannot  rank  as  of  the  high- 1 
est,  but  he  must  rank  among  the  poets.  He  is  I 
so  endearing  that  they  would  welcome  him  be- 1 
cause  of  his  love,  even  more  than  his  song.  j 
The  volume  before  us  consists  of  several  hun- 1 
dred  poems,  none  of  them  of  any  great  length,  | 
and  we  can  easily  perceive  that  the  author  may  j 
have  felt  some  hesitation  at  bringing  together , 
so  many  brief-seeming  utterances.  He  need  not  [ 
fear  Many  a  heart  will  be  cheered  and  made  : 
better  for  the  reading.  The  mechanical  execu- ' 
tion  is  neat  and  appropriate.  The  volume  is  in¬ 
scribed  to  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  the  well-known 
poet  and  essayist 

THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT. 


Tun  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  lately 
been  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  elected.  By  va¬ 
rious  combinations  against^  him,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  found  himself  overborne  in  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  His  opponents  hoped 
and  believed  he  would  resign,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  boldly  dissolved 
Parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  country.  The 
elections  have  been  held,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
has  triumphed.  The  result  is  that  he  will  have 
more  than  a  hundred  clear  working  majority  in 
his  favor.  This  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  British  people  are  prepared  to  sustain  the 
vigorous  and  energetic  measures  adopted  by  the 
Ministry  in  the  affairs  of  China. 

The  turbulence  and  violence  of  the  English 
elections,  and  the  vast  expenditures  of  money  to 
control  them,  on  some  occasions  far  exceed  any¬ 
thing  that  the  “  unterrified  Democracy,”  under 
our  free  institutions,  ever  dreamed  of.  Here  is 
one  that  occurred  about  ninety  years  ago,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  able  London  correspondent  of 
the  National  Intelligencer : 

“  We  have  lately  read  an  account  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  borough  of  Northampton  in  1768. 
It  was  an  almost  ‘  insane  contest,’  and  is  still  re¬ 
membered  as  the  ‘Spendthrift  Election.^  Lords 
Halifax,  Northampton  and  Spencer  contended 
for  the  nomination.  The  polling  lasted  fourteen 
days ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  corruption  which 
prevailed,  it  is  recorded  that,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  real  electors  did  not  exceed  930,  no  fewer 
than  1,149  persons  voted.  The  almost  princely 
mansions  of  Horton,  Castle-Ashby  and  Althorpe 


were  thrown  open  to  all  voters,  and  when  the 
cellars  at  Horton  were  drained  of  all  the  old 
port,  and  Lord  Halifax  had  to  place  his  claret 
before  the  carousers,  they  declared  they  would 
never  vote  for  a  man  who  gave  them  sour  port, 
and  went  over  in  a  body  to  Lord  Northampton 
at  Castle-Ashby !  The  election  was  referred  to 
a  scrutiny  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  in¬ 
quiry  lasted  for  six  weeks,  daring  which  sixty 
covers  were  daily  laid  at  Spencer  House  for 
members,  whose  names  were  taken  down  each 
day.  It  resulted  in  the  number  of  votes  being 
declared  equal,  and  was  finally  decide  by  a 
toss — Lord  Spencer  winning  and  nominating  the 
member.  The  election  cost  Lord  Spencer  £100,- 
000,  and  each  of  the  other  lords  £150,000 — 
almost  incredible  sums,  when  they  are  doubled, 
to  express  their  present  value,  about  $4,000,000 
representing  the  total  expenditure  in  money  of 
this  day  1  Lord  Halifax  never  recovered  from 
the  blow.  Lord  Northampton  cut  down  his 
trees,  sold  his  furniture,  and  went  abroad  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  dying  in  Switzerland.  There  is 
a  sealed  box  at  Castle-Ashby  marked  ‘  EUelion 
Papen,^  which  no  one  of  the  present  generation 
has  had  the  courage  to  open.  This,  we  are  aware, 
is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  we  have  known  others 
which  have  approached  it,  even  since  1800.” 

The  general  constniction  of  the  English  Par¬ 
liament,  the  modes  of  elections,  and  the  effects 
of  a  dissolution  of  that  renowned  body,  are  so 
well  and  clearly  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Times  as  to  be  worthy  of  record  for 
preservation  and  reference : 

“  The  constitutional  duration  of  an  English 
Parliament  is  seven  years,  though  but  few  Par¬ 
liaments  attain  more  than  half  that  age,  their 
existence  being  liable  to  be  cut  short  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  Administration. 

“  Each  Parliament  is  composed  of  two  sepa¬ 
rate  branches,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons;  the  former  is  an  hereditary  branch, 
the  latter  an  elective  one.  The  House  of  Lords 
is  composed  of  about  four  hundred  members. 
Every  English  nobleman  is  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  as  such  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  nobility  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  not  peers  of  the  realm,  and  have  consequent¬ 
ly  no  right  to  seats  in  the  upper  House.  They 
are  only  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  Scotch  nobility  by  sixteen 
of  their  number  elected  by  them  every  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Holyrood  Palace,  the  Irish  by  twenty- 
eight  Irish  peers  elected  by  them  for  life. 

“  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  nobility  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  are  possessed  of  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Many  of  them,  by  intermar- 
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riag«  with  Euglish  houaeii  oud  other  ways,  have  |  inherit  the  right  of  aulfragc,  and  all  other  per- 
becoiat-  peers  of  England  as  well.  Thus,  for  suns  who  pay  an  annual  rent  of  $50  and  taxes, 
example,  the  Duke  of  Athol  cannot  sit  as  such  in  j  To  be  the  representative  of  a  university  has  al- 
the  Lords,  but  he  can  sit  and  he  does  sit,  as  Earl  i  ways  been  considered,  and  very  justly  so,  a  high 
Strange  of  England ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  sits  mark  of  honor.  It  is  a  position  to  which  only 
there  as  Baron  Sundridge  ;  the  Duke  of  Buc- !  the  best  men  of  the  nation  can  aspire,  and  which 
cleugh  as  the  Earl  of  Doncaster  ;  the  Duke  of  j  is  never  filled  but  with  such  men.  To  be  the 
Montrose  as  Earl  Graham ;  and  the  Duke  of  i  representative  of  a  county  is  esteemed  in  the 
Roxburgh  as  Earl  innes.  I  Ilonse  of  Commons  as  the  next  most  honorable 

“  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  four  hun-  '  position,  the  constituencies  being  much  larger 
dred  members  who  compose  the  IIousc  of  Lords, ;  than  those  of  the  boroughs.  Next  come  the 
three  l^undred  and  fifty-six  sit  as  English  peers,  I  boroughs. 

twenty-eight  as  Irish,  and  sixteen  as  Scotch.  In  |  “  Immediately  upon  the  dissolution  of  Porlia- 

addition  to  these,  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  ment  the  various  candidates  repair  to  their  re- 
Church  of  England  arc  ex-officio  members  of  spcctivc  districts  and  forthwith  commence  a 
the  House,  and  are  entitled,  with  the  exception  ,  thorough  canvass,  which  is  kept  up  until  the 
of  their  two  youngest  members,  to  votes.  i  of  election.  The  first  duty  that  devolves 

“  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  six  upon  a  candidate  is  to  select  some  one  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty-six  members — and  here  again  principal  hotels  as  his  headquarters,  where  he 
the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  present  rep-  takes  up  his  atradc,  entertains  his  friends,  anddis- 
resentative  system  appear — England  four  hun- .  plays  his  banners.  His  next  important  duty  is 
dred  and  ninety-eight  representatives,  Ireland  to  select  and  determine  the  color  of  the  ribbon, 
one  hundred  and  five,  Scotland  fifty-three.  which  all  his  supporters  arc  expected  to  display 

“  Before  any  measure  or  public  act  can  become  upon  their  persons  and  hang  from  their  windows 
law,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  receive  the  ,  during  the  contest.  A  committee  of  manage- 
sanction  of  both  Houses  and  the  approval  of  the  ;  ment  is  next  constituted,  and  cards  of  invitation 
Crown.  In  one  respect  alone  is  the  House  of  |  to  the  principal  inhabitants  arc  issued,  inviting 
Commons  independent  and  supreme.  It  is  en-  '  them  to  join  the  would-be-member  in  his  can- 
trusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  nation’s  purse,  '  vass.  These  preliminaries  disposed  of,  attended 
and  has  full  power  and  authority  to  cut  off  all  by  his  committee,  such  citizens  as  accept  the  in- 
supplics.  The  value  of  this  power  by  the  lower  vitation,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  in  general,  all 
House  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  is  in  adorned  with  the  party  badge,  the  candidate 
the  power  of  the  monarch,  without  consulting  embarks  upon  his  canvass.  Every  voter  is  waited 
Parliament,  to  make  war ;  but  without  the  con-  upon  and  his  support  solicited.  With  the  more 
*  sent  of  the  Commons,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  intelligent  and  independent  class  of  voters  pol- 
it  on.  :  itics  arc  privately  discussed,  and  with  the  lower 

"  On  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament,  writs  class  arguments  of  a  more  solid  and  substantial 
(Hdering  an  election  in  the  various  counties  and  character  arc  resorted  to.  All  the  taverns  in 
boroughs  are  issued  from  the  Home  Office.  The  the  neighborhood  arc  thrown  open,  and  liquor 
plan  of  holding  a  general  election  on  the  same  freely  given  out  to  all  who  apply  for  it  All  the 
day  all  over  the  country  is  one  that  might  be  trades  in  town  arc  in  turn  invited  to  dine  with 
introduced  to  great  advantage  in  England.  By  '  the  candidate,  and  all  the  apprentices  arc  treated 
the  present  practice  of  holding  the  election  ou  at  his  expense. 

different  days,  the  landed  proprietor,  who  owns  “  The  canvass  having  been  concluded,  and  the 
property  in  half  a  dozen  different  counties,  is  writs  fixing  the  day  of  election  received,  nomi- 
enabled  to  visit  each  county  and  vote  for  his  nations  arc  made.  On  these  occasions,  it  is  the 
party  candidate,  the  possession  of  property  be-  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  preside.  He  announces 
ing  the  only  qualification  of  the  voter.  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  has  been  called, 

“  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  reads  the  writs  ordering  the  election,  and  re- 
three  classes  of  members:  members  from  the  quests  those  having  candidates  to  propose  to 
universities,  elected  by  the  students ;  members  |  announce  their  names  for  the  decision  of  the  as- 
firom  the  counties,  voted  for  by  those  who  have  ‘  sembly.  Speeches  by  the  various  candidates 
the  good  luck  to  own  a  freehold  yielding  an  |  follow,  after  which  a  show  of  hands  is  called  for 
annual  rental  of  $10,  or  who  occupy  a  farm  for  by  the  sheriff.  The  candidate  receiving  the 
which  they  pay  a  rental  of  $50  per  annum ;  *  largc.at  display  of  hands  is  announced  as  the 
and  members  from  the  cities  and  boroughs,  voted  choice  of  the  constituency,  and.  if  no  opposition 
for  by  a  privileged  class  called  *  freemen,’  who  '  is  offered,  is  forthwith  declared  the  regularly 
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elected  member  to  serve  in  the  next  Parliament 
Qencrallj,  however,  the  friends  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidates  rise,  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
shcrifTs  decision,  and  demand  a  poll  in  behalf  of 
their  protiigcs ;  the  sheriff  complies  with  the 
demand,  and  designates  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  election. 

“  Then  commences  a  scene  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe.  At  night  the  town  is  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  burning  of  combustible  matter, 
and  parties  wearing  the  badge  of  the  rival  can¬ 
didates  perambulate  the  streets. 

“  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the 
bugle  sounds,  and  all  the  troops  in  garrison  are 
marcbi>d  to  a  point  distant  not  less  than  five  miles 
from  the  polling  place,  where  they  remain  until 
the  closing  of  the  poll.  The  mode  of  voting  is  viva 
voce.  The  party  voting  enters  the  election  booth, 
announces  his  name  and  residence,  and  then  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes ;  the 
announcement  being  received  with  cheers  on  the 
one  hand  and  groans  on  the  other.  By  this 
means,  it  is  known  throughout  the  day  how  the 
contest  is  likely  to  terminate,  and  the  candidates 
are  enabled  to  regulate  the  price  of  voters.  The 
independent  class  of  voters  visit  the  polls  at  an 
early  hour  ;  the  purchasable  hold  back  till  near 
the  time  for  closing.  In  the  hope  of  increasing 
their  price.” 

THE  UMBRA-HERMIONE'SlLAMENT. 

BT  lURT  roRRsar. 

A  DRRAX  ;  and  it  hsunta  me  still  the  same 
As  ent  in  that  yellow  October  it  came  ; 

A  darkneas  aalant  the  Tine^elad  door — 

A  ahadow  long  drawn  on  the  sunlit  floor ; 

A  cloud  in  the  sky— 

A  ahirer  and  sigh 
In  the  old  elm-tree, 

EntreaUog  me, 

To  linger  yet  by  the  hallow’d  hearth  stone. 

Binding  my  soul  with  a  golden  xone 

Of  tremulous  prayers,  and  a  broken  “  my  oim  t”  ' 

Clasped  mom  and  night  by  the  sainted  one. 

The  golden  band 
And  the  benison  hand, 

Ihe  sweet  sad  smile 
That  shimmered  ere  while 
Upon  childhood’s  sorrow 
And  girlhood’s  morrow— 

Wo  for  them  now  t 

’The  shadow  steals  after  me,  year  by  year. 

Resting  on  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear ; 

Dimming  the  way  my  prayers  ascend, 

*  Shrouding  the  place  where  the  angels  bend. 
Forevermore  keeping 
Grim  watch  o’er  my  sleeping, 

Creeping,  creeping. 

Till  I  am  weeping 

For  the  light  astream  on  the  oaken  floor 
Of  the  fhr-ofT  home  with  the  vine-wreathed  door — 
For  the  mnsic  low  spoken 
Of  a  spirit  unbroken, 


And  the  dew  mother-token 
Pressed  down  on  my  brow. 

But  I  am  weak. 

And  the  tears  on  my  cheek 
Are  burning  in  vain. 

Iheir  vapors  will  rise 
Into  Hope’s  glad  eyes, 

And  shut  out  the  skies 
Of  the  dim  Paradise, 

With  a  blur  and  a  stain. 

I  will  not  go  back 
On  a  desolate  track, 

To  find  the  green  shore 
Of  a  Joyous  yore ; 

For  the  shadow,  the  shadow — could  not  bear 
That  its  creeping  gloom  should  follow  me  there. 

To  blacken  the  place  of  my  girlhood’s  prayer ; 

I  never  could  bide  that  its  trail  should  be 
Over  valley  and  hill-top  after  me. 

To  that  woodland  grave. 

With  my  beautiful  brave. 

Lying  so  deep 
In  a  trusting  sleep. 

And  every  leaf  of  the  linden  tree 
Saying  a  low  “  bdoved !  ”  to  me. 

I  could  not  sit  in  the  olden  nook 

And  lave  my  feet  in  the  whispering  brook. 

Nor  gather  the  lilies  clustering  there 
To  twine  in  the  braids  of  my  faded  hair ; 

And  the  shadow — the  sAodoio— floating  astare 
On  the  rippling  stream — 

On  the  sunset  dream  I 

Ah  t  well  for  us  all,  there’s  a  God-lighted  land, 
IVhere  souls  are  linked  with  a  royal  band, 

And  stand  upright ; 

A  temple  home. 

With  a  lofty  dome. 

To  which  only  the  meet  and  the  white-robed  eome. 
And  no  shadows  steal  after 
With  unvoiced  laughter. 

Mocking  the  light  I 

JUNE. 

BT  BRNBOT  HBLFBIfSTEIB. 

’Tb  the  prime  of  summer  roses. 

When  Apollo’s  kisses  thrill ; 

Tis  the  season  when  the  poet 
Hast  his  nectar  drops  distfl. 

Hark  I  there  is  a  stir  of  lilies. 

Filling  chalices  with  gold, 

Pressing  down  the  sweet  aromas, 

Sweet  as  rhymps  the  poets  hold. 
Hyaeinthine  bells  are  chiming 
Bright  rehearsals,  every  one. 

And  the  'ragrance  plain  is  telling 
Of  the  violets  in  the  sun. 

All  the  south  wind  bears  the  burden 
Of  the  waking  bud  and  flower. 

And  the  minstrels  of  the  woodland 
Gall  the  poet  from  his  bower. 

AB  along  the  glowing  uplands 
Nature’s  poets,  tender,  sweet. 

Write  their  madrigals  and  lyrics 
In  the  blossoms  at  your  feet. 

Sing  then  loudest,  0 1  my  poet. 

Give  a  voice  to  this  mute  chidr. 

Tin  amid  the  constellations 
Ton  awake  the  heavenly  lyre. 
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(Sl^it0r's  .Stubio. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

That  a  great  and  growing  appreciation  of  art, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor,  is  rapidly  taking  distinctiTcness  in  our 
country,  is  becoming  every  day  apparent  We, 
as  a  people,  are  becoming  critical,  also ;  and  ere 
long,  an  artist  will  be  compelled  to  stand  upon 
his  or  her  intrinsic  merits,  and  newspaper  putts 
will  but  little  avail  them.  At  present,  there  is 
a  class  of  authors  and  artists  who  depend  very 
much  upon  this  kind  of  bolstering,  and  who 
would  immediately  foil  into  contempt  without 
it ;  while  others,  whose  claims  to  distinction  arc 
far  more  legitimate,  are  hardly  able  to  make 
their  claims  known,  so  inveteratcly  arc  they  ig¬ 
nored  or  unjustly  criticised  by  this  species  of 
cliquedom.  This  state  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  press,  and  it  is  one  so  notorious  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  defended  nor  gainsaid,  and  it  has  doon 
more  injury  to  art  than  any  other  cause  what¬ 
ever  in  the  country. 

Now,  however,  the  prospect  is  that  we,  as  a 
people,  are  to  lead  the  van  of  civilization ;  and 
the  first  and  most  prominent  work  to  be  done  in 
our  day,  is  to  demand  a  reform  in  the  press, 
upon  this  no  less  than  other  grounds.  If  we,  in 
our  individual  capacity,  do  not  expose  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  fraud  to  the  public — for  fraud  it  is,  and 
nothing  better — it  will  be  only  upon  the  grounds 
of  good  taste,  which  forbid  us  to  be  aggressive, 
unless  human  justice  demand  it  at  our  bands ; 
but  we  shall  bend  ourselves  resolutely  to  the 
task  of  counteracting,  through  the  columns  of 
the  United  States  Magazine,  the  whole  of  this 
miserable  system.  In  literature,  art  and  morals, 
our  motto  is  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth;  and  our  freedom 
fivm  favoritism  and  all  cliquedom  gives  us  the 
best  possible  assurance  that  we  can  maintain 
our  ground.  We  wish  our  basis  to  be  justice, 
absolute  justice,  which  is  the  most  divine  of  all 
attributes  represented  in  the  human.  We  have 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  shams,  and  we  shall  > 
have  the  courage  to  express  it,  also.  i 

This  month,  the  great  feature  in  art  is  the  i 
new  painting — Niagara  Falls — by  F.  F.  Church, 
now  upon  exhibition  at  Williams  &  Stevens’ ; 
and  here,  by  the  way,  we  should  state  that  this 
firm  are  never  without  some  attraction  in  paint¬ 
ing  or  engraving  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  ob¬ 
server,  and  their  rooms  are  freely  open  to  all  j 
viators,  constituting  in  eflbet  'a  fine  foee  gallery 
of  art  The  Niagara  Falls  of  Mr.  Chnrch  is 
upon  a  canvas  of  perhaps  four  feet  by  eight,  and 


in  this  narrow  space  efiects  are  produced  almost 
miraculous,  for  extent  of  perspective  and  full¬ 
ness  of  view. 

The  artist  has  chosen  the  finest  possible  pohit 
of  observation  for  a  grand  ettect,  so  that  we 
look  up  the  horse-shoe,  instead  of  the  inferior, 
though  broader  falls.  It  is  not  a  mere  fall  of 
water  which  is  before  us,  but  we  see,  as  it  were, 
the  grandeur  of  design  in  this  wonderful  exhi¬ 
bition  of  “  Him  who  taketh  up  the  rivers  as  a 
very  little  thing.”  The  low  ^ores,  with  their 
distorted  and  stinted  forest  range,  are  admira¬ 
bly  preserved  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Church ; 
they  are  made  entirely  subordinate  to  the  water 
scenery,  and  the  effect  has  enhanced  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  design.  It  suggests  to  the  mind  the 
:  antecedents  of  these  tremendous  falls ;  for  after 
I  all,  others  may  be  found  much  higher  than  Ni¬ 
agara,  but  none  to  equal  it  in  sublimity  of  con¬ 
ception.  The  sublimity  of  Niagara  consists  less 
'  in  the  depth  of  fall  than  in  the  amount  of 
'  water ;  therefore,  it  is  truly  and  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  most  purely  sublime  object  in  the 
j  world,  because  of  the  vastness  of  its  idea.  We 
'  are  compelled  to  go  behind  the  mere  fact  of  so 
much  water  over  a  certain  hight,  to  what  is  in- 
I  volved  over  and  above  this  matter-of-fact  view ; 

I  namely,  the  antecedents  of  Niagara — and  the 
j  whole  world  cannot  afford  any  thing  commen- 
i  surate  thereto.  Five  vast  inland  seas,  each  of 
I  them  equal  in  extent  to  the  area  of  a  continent, 

!  pouring  themselves  from  hight  to  hight  by  con- 
I  necting  links,  and  all  this  world  of  waters  col- 
j  lected  at  length  into  this  one  channel  of  Niagara, 
I  which  comes  down  the  rapids  with  the  tramp  of 
an  army  of  Titans,  thundering  onward  over  the 
'  obstructing  parapets  of  unknown  times,  and  at 
length  pouring  with  a  mighty  plunge  udown  the 
intervening  steep  which  is  to  help  them  onward 
to  the  great  ocean. 

Now,  an  artist  who  can  suggest  this  in  his 
work,  has  done  more  than  paint  a  picture.  He 
I  is  the  true  artist  and  great  man.  He  approxi¬ 
mates,  as  the  artist  should,  to  the  dignities  of 
the  Great  Designer,  and  is  entitled  to  our  hom¬ 
age  even  more  than  our  admiration.  Personally, 
Mr.  Church  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  we  feel  that 
through  the  soul  of  high  art  we  stand  in  rela¬ 
tion,  as  he  does  to  all  who  can  appreciate  him. 
We  bespeak  for  him  that  beautiful  award  which 
should  follow  great  achievement. 

The  details  of  this  picture  are  in  excellent 
keeping ;  the  rainbow  is  as  real,  and  the  break 
by  the  mist  cutting  it  through  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  if  we  stood  within  its  magic  gleam, 
j  The  black  water  of  the  rapids  contrasts  with  the 
!  white  spray,  which  is  literally  blown  by  the 
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wind  aside  from  the  moss  of  waters.  Any  visitor 
of  Niagara  must  have  observed  the  deep  green  ' 
of  the  falls  as  it  slides  over  the  precipice — a 
green  preserved  unbroken  for  a  vast  number  of  i 
feet,  presentiqg  all  the  appearance  of  what  one 
of  our  poets  has  called  an  “emerald  wall.” 
This  phenomenon,  so  rare  and  so  beautiful  in 
itself,  Mr.  Church  has  presented  with  great 
fidelity.  It  is  no  hard,  unelastic  surface  upon 
which  we  look,  but  liquid  emerald — a  ti-anslu- 
cent,  glowipg,  moving  stream,  as  true  to  the 
original  os  it  is  beautiful  in  art. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  look  often,  but  not  i 
too  long  upon  the  great  in  art  and  nature ;  for  ; 
we  will  run  no  hazard  of  being  incorporated  i 
into  some  Druid  metamorphosis — ^we  gaze  from  ! 
these  Pisgah  hights  upon  these  revelations  of 
beatific  visions  which  foreshadow  the  unseen 
beautiful,  and  then  bend  ourselves  to  our  human 
task,  refreshed  if  not  glorified.  We  shall  visit 
this  picture  of  Niagara  again  and  again,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  some  institu¬ 
tion  to  purchase  it,  and  place  it  publicly  in  the 
eye  of  the  people. 

“  The  Palmer  Marbles,”  after  an  exhibition 
of  many  months,  have  been  removed  to  Albany, 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Palmer 
is  an  American  of  great  diligence,  and  of  grow¬ 
ing  excellence  in  his  profession.  Like  all  true 
artists,  he  professes  to  have  outgrown  his 
achievements,  wiiich  is  the  best  thing  to  be  said 
of  the  student  of  the  ideal.  We  understand  he 
has  recently  molded  a  head  of  Moses  as  the 
Lawgiver,  which  is  beyond  any  other  work  of 
his  in  grandeur  of  design. 

Mr.  CR.vprFORD.— It  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  learn  this  child  of  genius  is  diseased  past 
cure.  A  swelling  of  the  eye,  which  had  given 
some  anxiety  to  his  friends,  has  put  on  the  ma¬ 
lignant  cancerous  type,  which  precludes  all 
hope  of  remedy. 

Mr.  Akers. — This  young  artist  is  now  in 
Rome.  Before  he  left  America,  he  executed 
busts  of  John  Neal,  Ilcnry  W.  Longfellow,  and 
several  others,  characterized  by  remarkable 
truth  and  dignity.  We  remember  one  of  his,  a 
lifelike  bust  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Usher,  a  private  landholder  and  employer  much 
known  and  beloved  in  his  locality,  which  was 
worthy  of  a  niche  in  a  classical  library.  We 
have  before  spoken  of  Mr.  Usher  as  a  princely 
man,  and  we  trust  this  bust  will  be  put  into 
marble.  As  we  advance  in  high  culture,  we 
shall  learn  that  individual  excellence  is  the 
^eat  aim  of  human  attainment,  and  we  shall 
be  careful  to  preserve  the  best  specimens.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Akers  has  orders  pouring 


in  upon  him,  quite  beyond  the  expectations  even 
of  his  admiring  friends,  and  is  taking  high  rank 
abroad. 

The  Academy  of  Desion  is  opening  its  exhi¬ 
bition  while  our  work  is  going  to  press.  We 
shall  make  mention  of  it  in  our  next  issue. 

Etchino. — We  have  been  shown  some  India- 
ink  etchings  by  Mr.  Jerrold,  son  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  London  editor,  which  were  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  beautiful.  Indeed,  a  drawing  of  this 
kind  is  very  acceptable  and  desirable  in  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  art,  having  the  force  of  an  engraving 
I  with  the  exclusiveness  of  originality.  We  com- 
;  mend  Mr.  Jerrold,  who  is  now  in  New  Xork,  to 
I  the  favorable  notice  of  our  citizens. 

1  We  have  visited  several  studios  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter.  Lily  Spenser,  a  woman 
!  of  genius  and  a  proficient  in  art,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  drctch,  with  portrait 

“  Teniers.” — In  foreign  and  past  art,  we  be- 
!  lievc  it  is  hardly  known  to  New  Yorkers  that  an 
i  original  Teniers  may  be  seen  in  the  collection 
!  of  the  Bryan  Gallery.  The  work  is  miniature 
I  in  size,  but  full  of  force.  It  represents  an  in- 
'  cantation  scene — a  boiling  caldron,  around 
I  which  throng  “  black  spirits  and  gray,”  bu^  in 
j  the  compound  of  the  witch  broth.  Not  the  least 
I  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  presence  in  the 
I  picture  of  the  wife  and  mother-in-law  of  the 
'  artist,  who  figure  conspicuously  in  the  fore- 
;  ground— the  former  placed  there,  we  should  ob- 
j  serve,  more  as  a  penalty  for  her  subserviency  to 
I  the  latter  than  for  any  participation  in  her 
I  wickedness.  This  is  a  unique  method  of  bring- 
j  ing  a  wife  to  her  senses, 
j  All  the  accessories  of  dragon  claws,  snake 
I  skins,  toads,  lizards,  magic  circles,  etc.,  are  pre- 
I  served  with  great  fidelity ;  and  yet,  the  efiSect  is 
I  not  revolting,  but  simply  carious  and  amusing, 

I  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  fine  study  to  the 
artist. 

I  We  observe  several  copyists  are  constant  vis- 
I  itors  at  this  gallery,  and  fine  copies  from  the 
I  old  masters  may  in  this  way  be  conveniently 
I  procured  by  the  lovers  of  ark 

- - 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  sentiment  of  worship  must  and  will  shape 
itself  into  some  outward  expression,  either  of 
ceremonial  or  architecture — one  or  both.  It  is 
only  for  the  few  to  sustain  that  elevated  ab¬ 
straction,  which  rejecting  all  outward  form,  all 
need  of  priest  or  temple,  can  yet  preserve  an 
image  of  the  divine  in  the  soul,  and  bowing  in 
the  great  temple  of  Nature,  worship  the  unseen, 
the  permanent,  the  true — the  Father  of  our 
spirits,  the  God  of  the  universe— unsustained 
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the  outward  sign.  The  few  may  be  able  to  do 
this,  but  the  majorities  need  the  form,  the  priest, 
and  the  altar,  or  the  sentiment  is  apt  to  decline 
and  at  length  die. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  multiply  our  churches — to 
present  to  the  traveler  the  idea  of  a  religious 
people,  who  while  they  build  up  their  princely 
altars  to  Mammon  do  not  neglect  the  worship 
of  the  tme  God  ;  but  is  it  well  to  build  them  at 
the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  truly  God-serving, 
namely,  the  sacrifice  of  those  human  charities 
which  we  are  told  is  the  best  testimony  of  our 
love  to  God?  Is  it  well  to  expend  our  millions 
in  raising  up  gorgeous  temples  to  the  Creator, 
while  the  creations  of  his  goodness,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  his  image,  hunger,  and  starve,  and 


ragttoputunierikeM,U»,andtlunlKlupU>vxUck.  By 
and  by,  a  policeman  came  along,  and  then  he  went  away 
and  got  anotlier  one,  and  they  lifted  her  up  and  put  her 
into  a  cart,  and  took  ua  all  hero.  Mother  didn’t  want  to 
leave  the  yard.  She  aaid  to  the  policeman  that  she 
wanted  to  stay  where  she  was.’  ”  . 

Would  a  benevolent  mind,  in  reading  this, 
imagine  it  to  be  an  incident  transpiring  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  community,  within  sound 
of  the  chimes  of  Trinity  Church,  under  the 
shadow  of  Groce,  and  All  Saints,  and  a  hundred 
others,  which  stand  up  in  the  light  of  the  blessed 
soDsbine,  gorgeous  in  stained  glass  and  golden 
blazonry,  carpeted  in  velvet,  and  rich  in  mi-ssab 
illuminated  and  clasped  with  silver  and  gold — 
within  reach  of  the  surpliced  priest  who  sounds 
out  his  rhetoric  to  the  tune  of  five  or  ten  thou- 


die  by  the  wayside  ? 

We  cry  shame  upon  such  phariseeism.  God 
is  not  so  worshiped.  Those  places  so  built  do 
not  minister  to  the  charities  of  the  Divine  Ma.s- 
ter,  but  to  the  pampered  vanity  of  men  who  up* 
hold  an  institution  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Founder. 
Let  us  have  churches,  by  all  means ;  but  if  Jesus, ' 
the  dear,  meek  founder  of  our  religion,  was 
willing  to  call  together  his  disciples  and  break 
to  them  the  heavenly  manna  in  an  “  upper 
chamber,”  simple  and  unexpensive,  the  modern 
priest  should  be  content  to  dispense  the  word  in 
temples  which  shall  represent  that  simplicity  of 
life  and  doctrine  which  is  the  very  basis  of 
Christianity. 

We  go  through  the  streets  of  our  city  and  arc 
met  with  evidences  of  the  most  abject  poverty  ; ' 
women  die  of  cold  and  hunger ;  children  perish,  I 
body  and  soul,  unless  the  good  Father  be  more 
merciful  than  his  creatures;  and  yet  wc  look 
about  with  hypocritical  complacency  npon  the 
qilendid  churches  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
as  if  they  were  proof  of  the  fullness  of  our  relig¬ 
ion.  They  willlie  to  us  no  better  than  whited 
sepulchers,  if  we  do  not  look  to  it  now,  while 
there  is  hope.  Reail  the  following,  which  wo 
extract  from  one  of  the  city  papers : 

“  ‘  That  U  my  mother,’  ehe  said,  pointing  to  the  corpse. 

‘  The  night  before  last  two  men  came  into  our  house,  and  i 
turned  my  father  and  mother  and  me  and  my  two  little  | 
brothers  out.  We  had  nowhere  to  go.  We  then  went  ; 
to  sleep  in  an  entry.  Nobody  turned  us  away  all  night.  ’ 
In  the  morning,  lather  went  away  to  look  for  another 
place.  He  was  gone  all  day.  We  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  | 
were  very  hungry.  Father  came  back  at  6  o’clock,  and  j 
then  went  away  again.  Nobody  would  let  us  into  their  I 
bouse,  because,  they  said,  if  they  did  the  landlord  would  j 
turn  them  out.  The  folks  we  hired  the  house  of  hired  it  | 
of  somebody  else.  So  we  went  into  the  yard.  Mother 
■aid  she  was  very  sick  ;  she  had  been  sick  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore,  and  my  little  brothers  cried.  Mather  lap  down,  and 
IptUtome  ragt  an  her  to  keep  her  warm,  becaiue  the  said  her 
head  ached  to  bad.  Whenil  gal  dark  mp  two  little  bralhert 
lap  down,  and  I  pot  tome  thingt  oner  them,  and  I  got  tome 


sand  a  year?  We  lay  the  sin  at  the  door  of  the 
Church,  for  there  it  belongs,  representing  as  it 
does  the  spiritual  element,  the  religious  claims 
of  the  people  —  representing,  as  it  affects  to 
do,  the  spirit  of  Him  who  “went  about  doing 
good.” 

Trinity  Church  alone  owns  money  enough  to 
wipe  out  all  the  misery,  poverty  and  crime  of 
this  great  city  of  New  York,  did  she  apply  her¬ 
self  to  the  legitimate  works  of  the  Gospel,  which 
are  to  relieve  human  suffering,  rather  than  to 
uphold  a  system.  Did  she,  instead  of  raising  up 
churches  and  chapels  at  an  outlay  of  nearly 
half  a  million,  send  into  every  nook  and  comer 
of  this  great  Babel  her  meek  and  self-denying 
officers,  who  neither  live  in  luxury,  drink  wine, 
smoke  cigars,  nor  live  as  worldiings  do,  but 
clad  in  the  divine  panoply  of  Christian  love, 
help  the  needy,  lift  up  the  broken-hearted, 
point  the  sinner  to  the  Savior,  and  the  dying  re¬ 
lease  heavenward  with  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise,  such  a  song  of  beatitude  would  arise  as 
would  make  glad  the  angels  of  Heaven,  and 
hasten  a  thousandfold  the  day  when  all  tears 
are  to  be  wiped  from  human  eyes  “and  the 
earth  become  a  mountain  of  holiness — a  dwell- 
'ing-placc  of  righteousness.” 

The  Church  complains  that  the  people  are 
skeptical — that  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age 
is  autichristian.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The 
Church  must  do  what  she  is  pledged  to  the 
world  to  perform,  and  the  people  will  enlist 
under  her  banner.  The  people  complain  that 
the  Church  is  hollow,  and  therefore  they  demand 
that  the  work  to  be  done  for  human  good  mnst 
be  done  aside  from  the  Church.  They  are  indig¬ 
nant  at  sights  of  misery  and  crime  which  she 
neglects  to  relieve,  so  intent  is  she  in  founding 
churches  that  are  too  fine  for  them  to  enter,  and 
so  intent  is  she  in  meting  out  salaries  to  her 
thousands  of  officials,  who  have  neither  inclina- 
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tion  or  capacity  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
downtrodden  masses. 

The  great  reform  needed  must  begin  at  the 
Church.  There  are  signs  which  indicate  a  crisis. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  fast  enrolling 
our  youth  into  its  bosom.  The  Episcopal  Church 
is  becoming  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  the  Unitarian  is  too  purely  intellec¬ 
tual  to  engage  the  affections,  and  of  the  others, 
intolerant  as  they  too  much  arc,  they  do  not 
present  that  attractiveness  of  feature  which 
draws  the  people  into  them ;  and  hence  we  have 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  youth 
who  wander  about  like  sheep  having  no  shep¬ 
herd,  and  who  ignore  worsliip  altogether.  This 
is  a  dangerous  feature  of  our  times,  aud  one 
which  only  the  growth  of  a  Church  whose  works 
shall  be  more  manifestly  humane  aud  benignant 
will  remedy.  We  need  a  Church  which  shall 
realize  that  divine  spirit  of  love,  unminglcd 
with  that  “stand  aside,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou,”  so  prevalent  in  our  day. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  only  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
the  humblest  worshiper  in  its  temple  feels  no 
humiliation  in  view  of  his  poverty.  God  forbid 
that  its  power  increase  in  our  country,  but  grant 
that  this  one  feature  may  become  more  prevalent 
in  all  Churches,  as  it  is  and  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  the  inner  sentiment  of  all  true  religion. 

- - - - 

POOR  HUMAN  NATURE. 

This  is  a  favorite  mode  of  expression  when¬ 
ever  some  foul  piece  of  falsehood,  cupidity  or 
evil-doing  is  to  be  brought  forward ;  thus  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  mind  not  a  truly  human  phase  of 
our  creation,  but  one  which  is  aside  from  our 
humanity — morbid,  if  not  devilish,  in  character. 
We  do  not  like  the  expression ;  it  is  libelous, 
and  at  variance  with  Revelations,  which  declare 
man  to  be  “  little  lower  than  the  angels,”  and 
“  made  in  the  image  of  God.” 

Our  humanity  is  not  weak  ;  it  is  all-powerful. 
It  is  not  poor ;  it  is  endowed  with  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  a  god.  We  must  have  done  with  this 
miserable  habit  we  have  of  casting  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  sins  upon  the  common  stock ;  of  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  our  short  comings  by  declaiming  upon 
the  general  infirmity  of  the  race.  It  is  a  mean 
habit.  It  engenders  falseness  and  imbecility. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  ever  committed  a 
mn,  who  did  not  know,  then  and  now,  that  we 
knew  better,  and  might  have  done  better.  We 
did  not  sin  because  we  were  weak,  but  because 
we  were  strong.  Our  very  hardihood  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  Nobody  goes  muling  and  com¬ 
plaining  into  an  evil  coarse,  impelled  to  it  by  % 


I  terrible  necessity  which  he  would  escape  if  he 
I  could  ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  is  aware  that  he  takes 
I  his  destiny  into  his  own  hands,  and  does  what  he 
;  does  because  he  wills  it.  He  is  very  mighty  in 
his  guilt  He  defies  God  and  man.  He  feels  a 
^rt  of  diabolic  power  within  him.  He  knows 
there  arc  two  ways  in  which  he  may  walk,  and 
he  knows  he  is  choosing  the  worst ;  but  he  wiU* 
to  try  it,  and  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril. 

But  there  is  a  path,  a  rough  one  it  may  be. 
which  the  strong  man  takes  ;  there  is  toil,  but 
he  loves  the  toil ;  ]ie  must  work  for  the  love  of 
work ;  the  exacting  muscle  must  do  stalwart 
service  or  it  withers — work  or  die  is  its  motto  ; 

I  there  ore  hazard  and  difficulty  before  him,  but  he 
I  is  made  after  the  pattern  of  God,  who,  when  he 
I  swung  the  planets  into  space,  knew  if  there  was 
hazard  of  the  collision  of  worlds,  but  the  planets 
I  took  up  the  song  of  harmony  ;  aud  man,  also. 

'  who  will  walk  the  manly  path,  feels  in  ad- 
I  vance  the  triumph  of  achievement  Every  true 
j  man  or  woman  is  a  prophet,  and  sees  the  end 
:  from  the  beginning ;  and  knows  that  this  path 
j  is  the  true  and  the  safe  path,  and  a  pleasant  path 
;  also.  It  is  not  all  thorns,  all  barren  and  un- 
;  lovely — for  it  has  guide-boards  to  supernal  glo¬ 
ries  ;  it  affords  gleams  of  ravishing  delights,  and 
soul  and  body  both  grow  strong  while  we  walk 
it,  for  we  were  made  to  walk  a  rough  road,  or 
all  this  power  and  ability  would  have  been  de¬ 
nied  us.  We  sicken  and  die  of  inaction,  and 
thus  it  is  that  souls  and  bodies  dwindle  into  im¬ 
becility. 

There  is  another  path,  of  which  we  shall  say 
less,  because  it  is  walked  not  from  weakness,  but 
I  from  audacious  strength ;  we  know  we  can  climb 
,  an  acclivity  which  it  would  be  fatal  for  us  to  de- 
j  scend.  No  one  would  attempt  the  descent,  ex- 
I  cept  in  the  insane  power  of  a  madman — not  the 
I  weakness,  but  the  power  of  a  madman.  So  it  is 
!  in  life.  There  is  a  path  smooth  and  pleasant  to¬ 
day  ;  the  honey  dew  is  upon  the  flower,  grateful 
!  to  the  sense,  it  may  be,  but  lulling  it  to  an  in- 
!  sidious  repose ;  the  wine  cup  is  wreathed  in 
i  blossoms  to-day — to-morrow  it  is  draped  in  the 
I  deadly  nightshade ;  it  has  paralyzed  the  will — 
;  it  has  fevered  the  sense ;  the  strong  man,  so 
I  mighty  in  achievement,  so  powerful  in  the  up- 
:  ward  path,  has  become  no  less  mighty  in  the 
downward  ;  he  has  left  all  joy  behind  him — the 
:  song  of  the  boon  companion  has  become  nauseous 
i  in  his  ears ;  the  way  is  thorny  and  rocky,  and  the 
i  dizzy  steep  goes  down,  down  where  the  black 
^  waters  roar  and  roar ;  we  hear  an  echo  far  be- 
>  low — the  cry  as  of  a  soul  mighty  in  its  might 
I  of  agony ;  a  call  comes  up  from  the  black  abyss — 
1  a  cry  of  horror  and  despair ;  a  plunge,  waking 
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tbe  everlasting  bills  into  utterance,  and  then  it  | 
is  bushed — and  ulence  broods  over  the  mighti- 1 
ness  of  a  misguided  soul.  ; 

These  paths  we  have  described  arc  the  ex-  > 
tremes.  The  great  thoroughfares  of  life  arc 
Olied  with  vast  muititudes  who  arc  not  of  suflS- 
cient  power  to  walk  cither  the  great  upward  or 
downward  path.  They  are  respectable  men  and 
women,  it  may  be,  who,  at  the  first  sight,  arc ; 
pretty  good  Christians ;  but  if  a  breath  of  j 
Heaven  should  chance  to  blow  aside  their  broad 
phylacteries,  you  might  read  those  disclosures 
to  quite  put  respectability  to  the  blush.  j 

We  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  many  paths , 
which  lead  up  to  the  hills  or  down  to  the  black  : 
valley,  nor  can  we  stay  to  describe  the  several . 
characters  which  vacillate  between  the  two,  now 
inclining  to  one  and  now  to  the  other,  making  a 
result  at  once  poor  and  pitiable,  for,  as  most  of 
us  make  life,  it  is  hardly  deserving  the  name  to 
live — the  great  aim  seeming  to  be  to  render  it 
barely  respectable,  which  is  about  as  near  to  be¬ 
ing  nothing  as  a  human  being  can  contrive  to 
get. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured — our  short¬ 
comings  are  our  own ;  for  the  pattern  of  our 
humanity  is  perfect  If  we  fail,  the  blame 
must  lie  at  our  own  door,  not  be  blasphemously 
imputed  to  our  creation.  Our  humanity  is  the 
material  reflex  of  tbe  divine  essence  ;  and  if  we 
mar  the  goodly  out-speaking,  let  us  forbear  the 
imbecility  and  wickedness  of  imputing  it  to  the 
defects  of  design. 


DOCTOR  BELLOWS. 

It  has  long  been  our  opinion  that  our  clergy 
ought  not  to  be  prohibited  on  account  of  their 
profession  from  vi«ting  all  places  of  public  in¬ 
terest  visited  by  their  parishioners ;  because  in 
this  way  only  can  they  become  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  their  people,  and  thus  minister 
best  and  most  efiectually  to  their  necessities. 
They  must  know  the  kind  of  amusements  in 
which  they  engage,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
good  or  evil  tendenciea  While  ignorant  in 
this  req>ect,  they  must  leave  a  broad  field  over 
which  they  can  have  little  control,  because  they 
will  be  unable  to  express  understandingly  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  ik 

This  view  of  ours  was  based  upon  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  clergy  are  neither  vain,  world¬ 
ly  nor  irresponsible.  That  they  were  to  visit 
the  theater  in  order  to  clear  it  from  its  acknowl¬ 
edged  impurities — to  exercise  over  it  a  health¬ 
ful  censorship — to  exact  from  it  a  respect  to  those 
great  moral  and  religions  ideas  upon  which  hang 
the  well-being  of  society  and  the  hopes  of  a 


people.  In  a  less  degree,  they  were  to  visit  the 
theater  as  a  high  exhibition  of  art  Certainly  the 
best  standards  of  reading,  pronunciation  and 
physical  training  combined,  ore  to  be  found  upon 
the  boards  of  the  theater.  . 

But  we  wish  to  say  that,  excellent  as  these 
are  among  artists  of  genius  in  this  profession, 
the  manner  of  the  stage  is  by  no  means  adapted 
to  the  pulpit,  and  this  distinction  is  one  that  Mr. 
Bellows,  Mr.  Dewey,  and  others  of  the  Unitarian 
faith,  have  neglected  to  make.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  their  mannerism,  so  repugnant  to  our  cul¬ 
tured  tastes  and  spiritual  ideas,  may  be  traced 
to  this  one  cause. 

lu  making  our  foregoing  remarks,  and  admit¬ 
ting  what  we  have,  we  must  confess  we  did 
not  suppose  that  any  clergyman  of  any  standing 
would  openly  affiliate  with  the  stage,  even  with 
the  reservations  admitted  by  Mr.  Bellows,  in  its 
present  corrupt  state.  Any  one  who  has  heard 
of  those  appendages  to  the  theater  of  drinking 
saloons  and  the  third  tier,  and  knows  that  tbe 
pit  and  the  third  tier  are  always  filled  by 
spirits  who  seek  darkness  rather  than  light, 
even  when  the  price  is  the  same  all  over  the 
house,  and  that  these  places  are  the  best 
filled  portions  of  the  house  always,  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  managers  of  tbe  stage  ui'e  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  their  performances  within  tbe  range 
of  the  class  upon  which  they  can  most  confi¬ 
dently  rely.  Besides  this,  the  same  price  as  is 
said  to  exist  for  parquette,  and  second  and  third 
galleries,  is  but  a  pretense  which  is  easily 
evaded. 

One  great  reason  for  the  low  state  of  histri¬ 
onic  endeavor,  at  this  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  our  managers  arc  from 
abroad — very  few,  comparatively,  are  of  Amer^ 
lean  birth,  taste  or  principles,  and  consequently 
they  mistake  the  requirements  of  our  people. 
This  lesson  the  press  and  tbe  pulpit  ought  to 
give  them.  A  large  class  of  persons  capable  of 
appreciating  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  and 
other  masters  of  the  drama,  are  driven  from  the 
walls  of  the  theater  by  the  introduction  of  plays 
revolting  to  both  taste,  culture  and  morals,  such 
as  mere  spectacle  or  translatious  from  a  corrupt 
French  literature,  such  as  Camille,  or  shallow 
imitations  of  these  by  our  own  writers.  There 
is  little  to  tempt  a  refined  person  within  their 
walls,  certainly  less  to  justify  the  presence  of  a 
servant  of  God  officiating  as  a  spiritual  shepherd 
to  a  flock.  They  will  scarcely  get  an  impulse 
heavenward  from  the  boards  of  a  theater  as  now 
conducted. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  public 
opinion  which  will  compel  the  stage  to  ejeot 
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many  plays  which  are  now  favorites  with  actors.  I 
Camille,  the  Stranger,  and  others  which  might  | 
be  named,  arc  as  false  in  sentiment  as  they  are ! 
pernicious  in  influence.  When  the  clergy  go  to  j 
the  theater  as  censors,  to  be  heard  and  felt,  then  j 
it  will  be  time  to  find  them  there,  and  not  till 
then. 

- - 

EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  critique  upon 
this  child  of  genius  and  song,  we  have  received  j 
several  communications,  from  different  parts  of  | 
the  country,  commenting  upon  our  remarks,  and  i 
expressing  opinions  more  or  less  sympathetic  i 
with  our  article — all  going  to  show  how  deep  j 
and  abiding  has  been  the  impress  of  the  man 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  Our  object  was,  j 
most  certainly,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  present  j 
him  more  justly  and  truly  to  the  minds  of  our  j 
people  than  any  of  his  biographers  have  hitherto 
done.  This  intention  has  been  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  the  result  has  been  as  we  had 
anticipated.  An  interest  has  been  awakened  in  hi* 
behalf,  and  an  interest,  also,  in  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  men  and  women  of  genius,  which 
may  be  traced  home  at  once  to  the  pages  of  our 
Magazine.  We  hope  to  do  still  more  in  this  field, 
for  we  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  biog¬ 
raphy — its  true  basis  and  profound  clmms  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader — was  little  understood 
and  appreciated  among  us. 

A  valued  correspondent,  remarkable  for  deep, 
beautiful  insight,  writes  us  the  following  : 

“  It  is  said  that  all  men  have  two  natures — a 
higher  and  a  lower — a  divine  and  a  demoniac 
.sphere  of  life.  It  has  been  so  painful  for  me  to 
contemplate  the  lower  sphere  of  his  life,  that  I 
have  habitually  turned  away  from  it  to  look  at 
that  other  nobler  and  more  interior  nature.  In 
this  I  believe,  and  would  fain  ignore  the  rest 
•  •  •  From  any  other  point  of  view,  I  see 

that  yonr  estimate  is  a  most  kind  and  tolerant 
one.  I  like,  especially,  the  passage  commenc¬ 
ing,  ‘  We  listen  as  to  a  dirge,  but  it  is  not  of 
mortal  sounding,’  and  that  in  which  you  speak 
of  his  manner  toward  women.  I  do  not  think 
with  you,  that  his  manner  gave  the  impression 
of  habitual  insincerity.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  me — in  his  private  character — simple, 
direct  and  genuine,  beyond  all  other  persons 
that  I  have  known.  *  *  *  I  believe,  too, 
that  in  the  artistic  utterance  of  poetic  emotion 
he  was  profoundly,  passionately  genuine  ;  genu¬ 
ine  in  the  expression  of  his  utter  desolation  of 
soul — his  tender,  remorseful  regret  for  the  de¬ 
parted  ;  his  love,  his  hate,  his  pride,  his  perversi¬ 
ty,  and  his  despair.  He  was,  it  is  tme,  vindic¬ 


tive,  revengeful,  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  ex¬ 
pedients  to  attain  his  ends ;  but  never  false  and 
fair-seeming  from  an  inherent  perfidy  and  hol¬ 
lowness  of  heart  *  •  *  I  feel  sure  that 

your  notice  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  will 
help  to  remove  from  his  memory  some  unde¬ 
served  imputations.” 

We  have  given  the  above  extracts,  because  we 
wish  the  lamented  child  of  song  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise,  and 
because  the  words  are  conceived  in  a  vein  of 
fineiy-turned  analysis,  such  as  is  rarely  found. 
We  only  regret  that  a  writer  of  such  qualifica¬ 
tions,  BO  abundantly  able  to  afford  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  should 
appear  so  sparingly  in  print 

We  are  wiiling  that  the  inner  life  should  be 
fully  accepted,  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living ;  we 
arc  willing  to  ignore  much,  very  much,  as  the 
fruits  of  nervous  irritation,  of  poverty  and  suf¬ 
fering — but  we  must  not,  even  in  our  best  chari¬ 
ties,  lose  sight  of  that  fullness  and  perfection  of 
external  life  out  of  which  is  to  be  evolved  the 
excellence  of  the  race,  the  greatness  and  beauty 
of  a  true  humanity.  We  can  but  state  the  mani¬ 
festations  as  they  were  forced  upon  us  ;  and  if 
the  cloud  be  dork,  fail  not  to  believe  in  its  “  sil¬ 
ver  lining.” 

Another  correspondent  writes :  “lam  willing 
to  solicit  subscriptions,  personally,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  over  the 
last  remains  of  our  unfortunate  young  country¬ 
man,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  whose  resplendent  genius 
gave  such  an  admiring  tone  to  the  spirit  of  his 
muse,  and  whose  giant  mind  served  to  the  ap¬ 
preciating  and  fostering  of  American  literature. 
His  youth  and  his  child-like  simplicity  should 
plead  for  his  infirmities ;  and  as  he  has  passed 
from  earth  away,  let  his  deeds  sleep  with  him. 
Yes,  let  the 

‘  Dead  past  buiT-  its  dead.' 

But  his  transcendent  genius  is  immortal,  and 
should  serve  to  cancel  any  grudge  that  we  might 
entertain  against  the  actions  of  the  man.  The 
casket  which  contained  such  a  bright  genius 
should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  utter  oblivion, 
but  should  be  assigned  a  place  of  recognition,  at 
least.” 

The  same  correspondent  also  sends  ns  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  the 
memory  of  the  gifted  but  unfortunate  deceased 
poet : 

Te  wbo  upon  God’s  footstool  more. 

Humble  yourseWes  to-day  ; 

Hots  sympathy’s  great  chord  for  him 
Who  fell  beside  the  way  ; 

Nor  atop  to  solve  a  mystic  theme 
Which  Heaven  only  can ; 
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Be  it  enough  for  os  to  know 
He  wu  a  brother  man. 

Speak  not  of  that  supernal  gift 
Which  Heaven  doth  impart — 

That  potent  key-note  of  the  soul 
Which  moves  the  human  heart ; 

l.oave  God  to  judge  in  HU  wise  way 
The  hand-work  of  His  will ; 

I.ct  us  with  fear  and  trembling  heart 
HU  charity  fulfill. 

Yes,  brothers  of  one  nature  bom, 
Honor  the  god  like  part ; 

Nor  e’en  discard  the  mortal  shell 
Which  cased  a  poet-heart  I 

O  weep,  that  that  soul-gifted  one 
I’erUbed  in  life’s  young  day  ; 

Is^t  pity  mourn  that  Pleiad  which 
Fell  from  the  starry  way  1 

O  lot  us  not  in  judgment,  then, 

Pass  sentence  on  the  dead ; 

But  pray  that  Heaven’s  part  in  man 
Uay  rest  in  Heaven’s  bed ; 

Atul  let  us,  as  we  loved  the  man. 

Do  honor  to  lus  dust ; 

And  leave  the  test  to  God's  own  time, 
And  in  HU  mercy  trust. 

Then  ye  who  on  God’s  footstool  move. 
Humble  yourselves  to-day ; 

Move  sympathy’s  great  chord  for  him 
Who  Cell  beside  the  way  ; 

Nor  stop  to  solve  a  mystic  theme— 
To  raise  a  moral  storm— 

But  in  the  name  of  human  love, 

IhU  last  sad  rite  perform. 


O  L  E  BU L  L . 

Nothing  is  eo  capricious  as  popular  favor — 
not  even  excepting  the  weather  in  April,  the 
whims  of  a  woman,  or  the  conceits  of  an  old 
bachelor.  A  few  years  ag^,  no  hall  in  the  city 
of  New  York  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  thronged  to  listen  to  the  almost  mi¬ 
raculous  harmonies  evoked  from  the  strings  of 
bis  violin  by  the  touch  of  the  master  hand.  Ole 
Bull  was  feted,  admired,  followed. 

Now,  broken  in  fortunes,  worn  in  health,  but 
with  no  less  of  his  divine  art.  Ole  Bull,  after 
weeks  of  advertising,  is  able  to  collect  only  a 
small  andience  in  Dodworth’s  Academy.  The 
idol  has  been  tumbled  from  the  shrine,  and  oth¬ 
ers  less  meritorious  usurp  his  place,  or  the  public 
is  wild  for  some  other  excitement  This,  too, 
when  as  a  man  he  is  more  than  ever  deserving  of 
public  approval,  and  not  the  less  so  as  an  artist 
The  tongue  of  scandal  also  has  been  busy  to 
misrepresent  him,  it  would  seem,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing,  recently  publidied : 

**  A  Cabo  noii  Olb  hare  notieed,  in  several  of 

the  public  papers,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  have 
lost  nothing  by  purchases  of  land  in  this  country,  but 
have  actually  sent  large  sums  to  Norway  for  investment. 


1  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  this  report,  but  1  think 
it  due  to  the  public  and  to  myself  to  pronounce  it  wholly 
unfounded.  OLE  BULL.” 

It  is  a  simple  denial,  touching  to  those  who 
know  that  Ole  Bull  has  been  grievously 
wronged,  and,  it  is  said,  swindled  by  speculators. 
That  the  losses  and  disappointments  of  a  large 
number  of  his  own  countrymen  fell  upon  him, 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe.  He  was  enthu¬ 
siastic,  as  all  generous  minds  ore,  and  believed 
he  might  realize  a  modern  Arcadia.  His  dreams 
of  a  rural  life,  in  which  the  graces  of  art  and 
literature  were  to  be  combined  with  the  charms 
of  country  life,  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  reverence  of  the  divine,  arc  all  scattered  to 
the  winds.  It  is  a  sad  lesson  to  learn ;  and 
there  is  something  wrong  in  a  community  which 
will  inflict  one  so  severe  and  sorrowful  upon  a 
child  of  genius. 


COLONIZING  ‘  OLD  VIRGINNY." 

“  Eli  Thayer,  of  ^laaaachusetts,  Era.tus  Coming  and 
Dean  Richmond,  of  New  York,  and  other  caiiitalista,  are 
engaged  in  a  grand  speculation  for  “  recuperating  ”  the  Old 
DominiOD,  and  making  money  oi}t  of  the  job.  Hr.  Thayer, 
in  a  recent  letter,  thua  write.'i : 

“  ‘  I  have  received  lettera  from  TenneMaee,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Kentucky,  and  in  great  numbers  from  Southern  and 
Weatem  Virginia,  all  heartily  approving  the  acheme,  and 
all  eameatly  entreating  ua  to  aend  our  coloniea  to  their 
respective  localitiea.  We  have  already  been  offered  over 
6.000,000  acres  of  Virginia  land,  at  prices  varying  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  acre.  There  never  was 
a  more  auspicious  time  for  resuscitating  the  *  Old  Do¬ 
minion.’  The  people  are  waiting  for  the  friendly  invasion 
to  develop  the  resources  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully 
entrusted  to  her,  and  to  give  her  that  proud  position 
among  the  States  to  which  her  wealth  and  infiuence  will 
then  entitle  her.  But  we  must  look  out  for  the  first  show 
of  sickly  philanthropy,  and  eliminate  it  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  introduced.  We  must  be 
a  business  concern.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to 
make  women  and  children  cry,  or  to  subserve  the  interest 
of  any  political  aspiraoL  I  tell  you  we  want  business 
men,  acting  on  business  principles,  and  only  thaL  What¬ 
ever  will  stand  the  test  of  the  hard  dollars,  we  will  allow  ; 
whatever  cannot,  we  must  get  out  of  the  way.  We  must 
shape  our  course  according  to  the  law  and  the  profits.’  ” 

The  above  rerainda  ua  of  a  remark  made  by 
one  of  our  wealthy  citizena,  whoae  neighbor  waa 
conaulting  him  aa  to  the  beat  and  moat  certain 
method  of  investing  some  loose  capital : 

“  Go  into  philanthropy.  Sir.  It  pays.” 

“  Philanthropy  pay  T  I  always  auppoaed  it  a 
very  lodng  investment,  both  of  time  and  capi¬ 
tal.” 

“  You  are  mistaken.  Sir — entirely  mistaken  ; 
it  is  the  most  profltable  business  done.  Build 
model  houses,  Sir— snug,  neat,  plain ;  don’t  cost 
much — can  afford  to  rent  ’em  low  ;  then  call  in 
the  editors  to  look  at  them  ;  there  you  are,  alt 
advertised  for  nothing — steady  working  people 
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glad  to  hire — folks  call  you  a  benefactor  and  all  j 
that  sort  of  thing — make  capital  in  character, 
and  the  church,  and  so  forth,  and  make  a  hun- , 
dred  per  cent  on  the  investment.”  | 

This  is  well  enough,  notwithstanding  its  world¬ 
liness  and  hollowness.  The  man  who  feels  in 
this  way,  and  talks  in  this  way,  is  no  model 
man,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  thing  is  a  good  thing, 
though  it  may  have  been  started  from  a  low  mo- ' 
tive.  So  in  this  movement  of  Eli  Thayer.  He 
rejects  all  motives  but  the  one  of  interest.  He 
is  determined  that  the  thing  shall  be  purely  one ! 
of  business ;  it  must  be  one  that  shall  pay.  Very 
well,  let  it  stand  upon  this  basis ;  yet  no  one ' 
of  forecast  and  observation  will  see  it  in  this  ‘ 
light.  The  movement  is  one  fraught  with  mo- ; 
mentous  consc-qucnccs,  and  we  only  hope  the 
Virginians  will  not  be  so  short-sighted  os  to 
place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success  ; 
the  “  Old  Dominion  ”  is  rich  in  her  resources, 
as  yet  but  half  developed ;  all  she  needs  is  the  [ 
enterprise  and  capital  of  a  new  order  of  brains  i 
to  bring  them  out.  Not  one  of  her  precious! 
heirlooms  is  to  be  invaded — not  one  of  her  time-  j 
honored  “  institutions,”  which  have  made  her ' 
what  she  is  in  our  day,  is  to  be  assailed — and  it  | 
would  indeed  be  a  pity  for  Virginia  to  interrupt ; 
a  movement  so  manifestly  for  her  interest  to 
sustain,  simply  Ix'cause  it  owes  its  origin  to^ 
Northern  wealth  and  enterpri.%,  which  would 
but  seem  to  illustrate  the  foolishness  implied  in ' 
the  proverbial,  “  Don’t  bite  your  nose  off  to  spite 
your  face." 

fc  »  < 

THE  MAGAZINE  PROCESSION. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans  to 
carry  waxen  eflBgics  of  the  ancestors  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  in  the  funeral  processions  of  the  dead, 
thereby  indicating  the  claims  of  the  family  to 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  lookers  on, 
because  of  their  wealth,  their  antiquity,  or  their 
renown.  In  like  manner,  at  the  triumphal  pro¬ 
cessions  in  honor  of  some  great  conquest  achieved 
in  behalf  of  the  Republic,  the  heroes  who  had 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  country,  and  had 
renderetl  themselves  and  Rome  illustrious  by 
distinguished  deeds,  were  borne  aloft  by  the 
admiring  people,  and  made  to  speak  once  more 
of  those  past  services  by  which  they  had  en¬ 
deared  themselves  to  the  hearts  of  a  grateful 
posterity.  The  sight  of  these  images  of  the 
mighty  dead  fiiled  the  multitude  with  the  ut¬ 
most  enthusiasm,  and  stimulated  the  young  Ro¬ 
mans  to  similar  achievements. 

When,  however,  a  man  had  forfeited  this 
claim  to  remembrance  in  gratitude,  either  by 
his  evil  deeds  or  by  subsequent  misfortunes  and ! 


reverses,  his  effigy  was  forbidden  to  be  carried 
in  public,  and  the  people,  proud  of  their  history 
and  observant  of  all  that  served  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  Rome,  noted  the  omission,  and  failed 
not  to  justify  it ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
misfortune  in  the  world— misfortune,  so-called, 
being  no  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  result 
of  incompetence  or  imbecility  of  some  kind. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  great  man,  held  in 
loving  remembrance  by  his  compeers,  fell  under 
the  miserable  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  was  in¬ 
terdicted  in  the  public  shows — not  because  of 
his  evil  deeds  or  shortK;omings  of  any  kind,  but 
simply  because  of  the  jealousies  of  the  period. 
Thus  was  it  that  at  one  time  the  statue  of  Pom- 
pey  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  processions 
of  Cicsar,  and  the  people,  noting  the  omission, 
we  ore  told,  so  mourned  for  the  neglected  and 
dishonored  Pompey,  that  he  was  more  honored 
being  absent  than  he  would  have  been  noted  if 
present,  and  the  people  failed  not  to  All  the  air 
with  their  lamentations. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  story  by  some  (ff 
our  own  experiences.  One  of  our  cotempora¬ 
ries,  the  Tribune,  not  long  since,  gave  an  elabo¬ 
rate  notice  of  our  brother  and  sister  magazines, 
doling  out  scanty  praise,  it  is  true,  to  all  but 
Putnam’s — for  which  the  procession  was  spe¬ 
cialty  planned — and  this  was  held  aloft  as  quite 
the  one,  par  e.xcellencc,  before  which  the  people 
were  to  fall  down  and  worship.  Two  or  three 
columns  of.  untempered  mortar,  heavily  laid  on, 
was  spread  over  the  unresisting  and  quiescent 
Putnam ;  others  were  made  to  hide  their  dimin¬ 
ished  heads  with  sharp  raps  over  the  cranium, 
while  our  magazine  was  quite  left  out  of  the 
category — Pompey’s  statue  was  forbidden. 

Now,  mark  the  consequence.  The  public  were 
willing  to  have  a  little  sport  at  the  expense  of 
the  monthlies ;  the  people,  who  were  the  lookers 
on  in  the  procession,  always  like  a  show  of  fair 
play,  but  they  will  have  no  dodging.  No  sooner 
did  the  Tribune  compel  the  monthlies  to  run  the 
gauntlet  than  they  began  to  count  up  the  run¬ 
ners,  and  finding  Ruekson’s  United  States 
Magazine  had  been  omitted  in  the  line,  they  felt 
themselves  defrauded — sport  had  been  denied 
them,  hard  hits  withheld ;  a  victim  hod  been  let 
off,  and  they  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  hunted  creature  die  game. 

No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  there  was  a 
great  call  for  us ;  we  grew  into  demand  at  once, 
tmd  hundreds  who  had  never  looked  into  our 
magazine,  suddenly  felt  a  great  need  of  us,  and 
subscriliers  began  to  pour  in  as  they  had  never 
done  before.  We  have  to  thank  our  cotempo- 
1  rary  for  good  yeoman  service,  such  as  we  had 
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not  anticipated  at  their  bands,  and  for  which 
we  thank  them  and  extend  to  them  the  cordial 
hand  of  good  fellowship. 


BOOK  MAKING. 

Nothino  significant  has  issued  from  the  press 
for  the  past  month.  Publishers  are  content  to 
rely  upon  former  publications  of  their  own,  or 
to  reprint  standard  works.  Uniform  editions  of 
Scott,  Dickens  and  Cooper  are  in  good  demand, 
and  Derby  continues  his  English  classics.  The 
works  of  Henry  Fielding  have  been  followed  by 
those  of  Sterne,  two  volumes,  uniform  with 
Fielding,  and  Swift’s  in  the  same  style.  This 
edition  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  libra¬ 
ry.  Several  voluminous  works  are  in  press,  by 
publifdiers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  such 
as  an  Encyclopedia  of  English  and  American 
Literature,  and  an  Encyclopedia  Americana  of 
Art.  Science  and  Literature. 

Travels,  biographies  and  histories  arc  increas¬ 
ing  in  demand.  Messrs.  Childs  &  Peterson,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  have  in  progress  of  publication  a  su¬ 
perbly  illustrated  work  upon  Brazil.  The  crit¬ 
iques  in  our  present  number  show  what  has  been 
doing  by  some  other  publishers. 

From  abroad,  we  have  upon  our  table  two 
copies  of  Bertha  and  Lily,  by  Elizabeth  Oakes 
Smith,  issued  by  two  publishing  houses  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  whence  we  infer  that  American  pro¬ 
gressive  thought  is  acceptable  in  England.  We 
have  but  to  read  Aurora  Leigh,  Hypatia,  and 
others  of  the  more  liberal  writers  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  to  see  that  they  are  largely  indebted  to  the 
American  mind  for  their  best  efforts.  Mra 
Browning,  most  especially,  in  her  last  work,  be¬ 
trays  this  indebtedness. 

These  English  editions  are  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated.  That  of  Ward  &  Lock  has 
added  to  the  author’s  title  of  Bertha  and  Lily, 
“  The  Happy  Village,”  showing  that  the  spirit 
of  the  work  is  well  understood. 


ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Mochtaixs  or  the  Mode. — ^The  British  Association  of 
Science  has  had  before  it,  for  examination,  a  model  of  the 
lonar  volcano,  Copernicus,  and  a  diagram  of  Simpelia»— 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  plateau,  with  a  small  central 
cone,  surrounded  b;  a  ring-shaped  elevation,  exhibiting 
concentric  ridges  or  terraces.  The  circular  elevations  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
materials  erupted  with  great  energy  to  various  distances, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  force— giving  rise  to  con¬ 
centric  ridges,  or  terraces  of  deposition,  which  are  often 
nearly  entire  circles,  one  within  the  other.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  terraces,  forming  only  segments  of  circles 
within  the  principal  rings,  and  these  are  attributed  to 
landslips.  Although  there  is  no  discernible  sign  of  the 
sxistenee  of  water  on  the  present  snr&ce  of  the  moon, 


there  are  thought  to  be  many  indications  of  former  aque¬ 
ous  action.  The  large  site  of  the  lunar  craters,  compared 
with  any  on  earth,  is  accounted  for  if  they  were  produced 
by  a  fluid  mass  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  force 
should  be  materially  less  in  the  moon  than  the  earth, 
while  gravitation  is  much  less.  The  result  would  be  not 
only  a  much  greater  elevation,  but  less  tendency  to  fall. 

U.viQrE  Process  op  E!«aRAvi.\o.— M.  Pretsch,  late  man¬ 
ager  of  the  imperial  printing  ofiice  at  Vienna,  n  a  paper 
read  before  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  described  a  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  he  obtains,  on  a  glass  or  other  plate,  cov¬ 
ered  with  glutinous  substances  mixed  with  photographic 
materials,  a  raised  or  sunh  design,  which  may  be  copied 
by  the  electrotype  process,  so  as  to  protluce  plates  for 
printing  purposes.  Ills  process  is  based  on  the  action  of 
light  on  a  film  of  glue,  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  After  exposure, 
the  plate  is  washed  with  water,  a  solution  of  borax  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  image  then  comes  out  in 
relief.  When  the  image  is  sufficiently  developed,  the 
plate  is  washed  with  spirits  of  wine,  then  covered  with 
copal  varnish,  which  is  afterward  removed  writh  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  then  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  tannin.  It  is  then  ready  for  copying  by  the 
electrotype  process.  A  sunk  design  is  produced  by  a 
slight  warmth  being  used  after  washing  with  the  spirits 
of  wine. 

Shot  CARTRmGE. — This  article  is  now  made  on  a  new 
plan.  The  shot  is  mixed  with  wet  clay  or  other  plastic 

material,  that  when  dry  will  readily  crumble  apart _ 

enough  of  this  being  used  to  fill  the  cavities  between  the 
shot  when  in  close  contact.  The  mixture  is  rolled  into 
balls  or  cylinders,  and  these  are  then  rolled  in  contact 
with  fibrous  material,  so  as  to  form  a  coating  which  will 
serve  as  wadding.  This  is  said  to  operate  very  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Embossed  Veheers.— An  improved  application  of  em¬ 
bossed  veneers  consists  in  having  them  perfectly  polished 
on  one  side,  and  the  rear  side  partialiy  smoothed  with 
sand  paper  paper  is  then  pasted  over  this  rear  side,  and 
the  whole  is  left  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  wood  to 
partially  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  paste.  The  veneer 
thus  prepared  is  introduced  between  two  dies,  correspond¬ 
ingly  carved— one  convex,  the  other  concave  ;  both  of  the 
dies  being  moderately  heated.  The  dies  and  veneer  are 
then  submitted  to  considerable  pressure,  aud  on  removing 
the  veneer,  its  face  represents  in  relief  the  pattern  on  the 
dies,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  wood 
carving.  Useful  in  the  construction  of  furniture,  and 
for  other  ornamental  purposes. 

Cauoo  Printing. — ^The  following  is  a  recent  improve¬ 
ment,  thought  to  possess  some  peculiar  advantages,  in 
calico  printing.  An  even  mixture  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  ponnds.of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  of  white  sand,  forty  pounds  of  common 
salt,  and  forty-one  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Is  to  be 
introduced  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  previously  heated 
to  a  white  heat.  The  materials  are  quickly  fluxed  to  a 
stiff,  transparent  glass,  and  rapidly  withdrawn  and  cooled, 
and  subsequently  ground.  For  the  purpose  of  dunging,  a 
standard  solution  is  made,  containing  one  pound  of  the 
silicate  in  one  gallon  of  the  solution,  by  boiling  the  pow¬ 
dered  salt  in  clean  water.  To  the  hot  solntion  is  to  be 
added  one  pound  to  each  gallon  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  containing  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  common 
Bait  and  sulphate  of  soda.  Twelve  gallons  of  this  stand- 
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ard  solution  may  be  added  to  a  fly-dung  cistern,  contain¬ 
ing  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
already  heated  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  degrees,  Fah¬ 
renheit  ;  and  when  twenty  pieces  of  ordinary  calico  have  I 
been  run,  an  addition  of  one  gaiion  to  each  twenty  pieces  | 
succeeding  must  be  made,  until  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  pieces  have  passed,  wh^n  the  cistern  is  to  be 
emptied  and  reflUed  as  above. 

RsawAT  Slexpeiu. — .Some  of  the  English  railways  have 
lately  been  constructed,  wholly  or  In  part,  with  cast  iron 
sleepers  of  a  new  form  and  principle  of  adaptation.  The 
form  of  these  sleepers  is  semi-spherical,  which  thus  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  smallest  amount  of  metal  for  a  given  strength. 
Those  intended  to  receive  the  tie-bars  are  cast  with  an 
opening  through  them,  and  the  ties  have  but  to  be  keyed 
to  secure  the  rails  flrmly  at  the  proper  distance  apart. 
These  sleepers,  by  this  method  of  tying  them,  are  suita¬ 
ble  for  any  gauge,  and  allow  of  the  rails  being  laid  with 
remarkable  facility.  The  chairs  to  receive  the  rails  are  so 
formed  as  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  a  defective  or  worn 
out  rail,  without  disturbing  the  sleeper.  The  oscillation 
of  rails  causes  the  wear  and  tear  of  locomotives  and  ears, 
but  these  sleepers  are  statol  to  preserve  the  roads  per¬ 
fectly  firm,  and  as  not  being  liable  to  spring  like  wooden 
ones.  They  have  a  broad  base,  which  tends  to  impart 
solidity  to  the  whole  track.  The  rails  are  fastened  in  the 
chairs  with  wooden  keys  ;  each  sleeper  weighs  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  is  buried  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
ground,  which,  with  the  great  breadth  of  surfiicc,  tends 
to  prevent  all  lateral  motion. 

Magnetic  Xattre  of  Oiygb.v. — The  fact  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  established  that  oxygen  is  hagnetic,  and  that  at- 
mosplieric  air,  in  virtue  of  the  oxygen  it  contains,  par¬ 
takes  of  the  same  property.  The  mode  of  experiment  to 
measure  the  force  exercised  by  a  magnet  on  a  gas,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  effect  produced  upon  a  body  taken  as  a 
unity,  consisted  in  placing  successively  small  bars  of  glass, 
wax,  etc.,  in  a  vacuum  and  in  different  gases,  in  order  to 
determine  the  magnetic  power  of  the  gas  by  the  difference 
of  effect  produced  under  these  two  conditions.  In  calcu¬ 
lating  what  is  the  real  magnetic  power  of  the  fluid  mass 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  it  is  found  to  bo  equivalent  to 
an  immense  shell  of  iron,  of  a  thickness  of  one-tenth  of  a 
millimeter,  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe. 

Oeioin  of  Meteoric  Bodies. — The  most  generally  adopted 
theory  of  the  origin  of  meteoric  bodies  is  that  they  are 
small  planetary  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun,  one  por¬ 
tion  of  their  orbit  approaching  or  crossing  that  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  from  the  various  disturbing  causes  to  which 
these  small  bodies  must  necessarily  be  subjected,  their 
orbits  are  constantly  undergoing  more  or  less  variation, 
until  intersected  by  our  atmosphere,  when  they  meet 
with  resistance  and  bll  to  the  earth’s  surface  in  whole  or 
in  part— and  though  this  latter  may  not  occur  in  their 
first  encounter  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  repeated  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  this  medium,  at  different  times,  must  ultimately 
bring  about  such  result.  According  to  this  theory,  their 
origin  Is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  plane¬ 
tary  bodies,  and  they  are  thus  regarded  as  always  having 
had  an  individual  conical  existence. 

Wnro-VANES  ON  a  Sctentific  Principle. — ^The  wind-vane, 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  principle  of  modern 
meteorological  science,  is  composed  of  a  leaf  of  xinc 
about  three  feet  In  length,  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly’s 
wing,  exactly  counterbalanced  by  a  leaden  ball.  It  is 
carried  upon  a  cylindrical  axis  of  pino  wood,  or  of  any 


other  light  and  strong  material,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
which,  if  possible,  passes  down  through  the  roof.  The 
axis  turns  upon  a  steel  pivot  turning  freely  on  a  cast-iron 
plate.  This  plate  supports  a  dial  divided  into  degrees, 
besides  indicating  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  The  axis  carries  an  index  placed  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  feather  of  the  wind-vane,  which  enables  an  ob¬ 
server  to  read  upon  the  dial,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day, 
the  direction  of  the  wind — which,  of  course,  b  a  very 
great  advantage. 

Safrt  Talves.— Many  devices  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  forward  for  securing  a  safety  valve,  simple  in  its 
arrangement  and  perfect  in  its  operation.  Among  these 
is  one  of  the  following  description  of  workmanAip :  A 
small  cylinder,  occupying  the  place  of  the  common  safety 
valve,  is  baited  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  it  has  a 
small  flange  on  its  top,  carrying  a  standard  on  which  is 
secured  the  end  of  a  lever  working  on  a  pin.  In  the 
small  cylinder  there  is  a  packeil  piston,  having  its  rod 
connected  to  the  lever  mentioned,  a  short  distance  from 
its  jointed  end.  This  lever  is  extended  horizontally  for¬ 
ward,  and  its  other  end  secured  to  a  spring  balance. 
There  is  a  small  chamber  in  which  there  is  a  plunger 
valve  inserted  in  a  vertical  tube  passing  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boiler  and  open  to  thff  water.  The  rod  of  the 
valve  is  also  connected  with  the  lever.  This  valve  covers 
the  mouth  of  a  bent  tube,  which  passes  down  into  the 
fire-box.  The  spring  balance  Is  set  at  the  pressure  to  be 
carried — sixty  or  eighty  pounds — and  the  valve  then  cov¬ 
ers  the  tube  leading  into  the  furnace.  Whenever  the 
pressure  in  the  boiler  on  the  small  piston  exceeds  that  at 
which  the  spring  holds  it  down,  the  piston  will  rise,  and 
also  the  valve  which  covers  the  month  of  the  tube  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  furnace.  The  superincumbent  pressure  of  the 
steam  then  forces  the  water  in  the  boiler  through  the 
tube  into  the  furnace,  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 

■' 

Power  of  Steam. — ^The  pressure  of  steam  within  a 
boiler  has  recently  been  a  point  of  careful  experimental 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  shows  that  such  pres¬ 
sure  is  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  With 
a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  amounts  to 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  on  every  part  of  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  steam,  amounting  frequently  to 
many  thousands  of  tons  in  the  boiler,  thus  accounting  for 
the  enormous  havoc  made  by  explosions.  The  joints  are 
weaker  than  the  solid  parts  ;  good  solid  plate  will  with¬ 
stand  from  fifty-six  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  area  ;  the  joints  will  give  way  at  about 
thirty -four  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  shows 
the  importance  of  having  the  rivets  and  other  fastenings 
always  in  a  sound  condition. 

Temperattrb  of  tbe  Air  a  the  Cppbb  Rkionb.— Itis 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  uniformly 
with  the  hight  above  the  earth’s  surface,  until  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  elevation,  varying  on.  different  days,  the  decrease  is 
arrested,  and  for  a  space  of  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet  the  temperature  remains  nearly  constant, 
or  even  increases  by  a  small  amount — tbe  regular  diminn- 
tion  being  afterward  resumed,  and  generally  maintained 
at  a  rate  slightly  less  rapid  than  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  commencing  from  a  higher  temperature 
than  would  have  existed  but  for  the  interruption.  This 
interruption  in  the  decrease  of  temperature  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  and  abrupt  foil  in  the  temperature  of 
the  dew-point,  or  by  actual  condensation  of  vapor.  The 
subsequent  foUs  in  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  are 
generally  of  an  abrnpt  character. 
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OLD  CHURCHES. 

To  U8  the  despoiling  of  these  time-honored 
relics  is  most  painful ;  they  bear  so  much  the 
stamp  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  erected, 
have  so  much  of  the  quaintness  and  solidity  of 
that  day,  and  contrast  so  forcibly  with  the 
newer  constructions,  that  there  is  something 
most  touchingly  solemn  in  their  aspects.  They 
point  io  the  past,  and  indicate  so  much  the  cul¬ 
ture,  the  limited  resources,  the  sparse  population 
of  the  period  in  which  they  were  erected,  that 
we  feel  it  a  desecration,  almost  a  sacrilege, 
when  unhallowed  bands  tumble  them  earthward. 
We  know  they  have  survived  their  use ;  we 
know  that  all  limitation  must  cry  out  for  space ; 
we  know  that  the  ashes  of  the  time-honored 
builders  have  mingled  with  indiscriminate 
dust ;  therefore,  they  will  not  lean  heavily  upon 
the  staff  and  mourn  as  the  rafters  crash  to  their 
fall,  and  the  old  walls  shake  and  quiver  to  the 
despoiling  hand.  Still,  to  the  liner  sense,  a  sad¬ 
ness  comes  as  we  see  the  work  of  demolition  go 
on,  and  we  would  fain  turn  away  in  memory  of 
the  sacredness  with  which  they  have  been  in¬ 
vested,  and  in  memory  of  the  holy  aspirations 
and  solemn  promptings  of  humanity  with  which 
they  are  associated. 

We  felt  this  deeply  as  we  saw  the  old  Brick 
Church,  at  the  head  of  Nassau  street,  bowiug  to 
its  fall.  True,  it  had  been  appropriated  to  other 
uses,  and  the  money-changers  had  usurped  the 
altar  place  of  the  Most  High  ;  the  language  of 
thrift  and  the  click  of  the  dollar  was  heard  in 
lieu  of  the  song  of  praise  or  the  voice  of  prayer. 
True,  for  many  years,  the  watchman  upon  the 
hill  of  Zion  had  stood  in  fear  of  blowing  the 
trumpet  call  of  the  strong  man,  in  view  of  the 
crying  sins  of  our  Republic,  and  the  little  old 
church  grew  to  dwindle  even  to  less  than  its 
natural  dimensions,  for  lack  of  that  freshness  of 
true  and  audacious  courage  of  the  minister 
which  may  convert  the  humblest  roof  into  a 
temple  living  and  speaking,  and  mighty  in  the 
presence  of  great  oracles.  Still,  we  yearned  in 
our  hearts  toward  it,  because  it  bad  been  great 
once,  in  the  day  of  small  things,  though  now,  in 
the  days  of  greatness,  small  indeed. 

A  triangular  piece  of  ground,  described  in  the 
old  records  as  being  “  to  the  northeastward  of 
the  vineyard,  and  opposite  the  old  windmill,” 
was  granted  to  the  Presbyterian  churchmen  in 
1766,  on  a  perpetual  lea.se,  for  church  purposes, 
at  $40  per  annum. 

Upon  this,  ground,  the  Brick  Church  in  Beck¬ 


man  street  was  erected.  Mr.  Beckman’s  farm 
was  in  this  neighborhood,  and  his  orchard  ad¬ 
joined  the  Swamp,  over  which  Ferry  street  now 
passes.  The  Brick  Church,  in  the  Revolution, 
was  first  used  as  a  prison  ;  but  soon  it  and  other 
j  churches  were  converted  into  hospitals.  At  the 
!  peace,  in  1783,  there  was  no  Presbyterian  church 
j  fit  to  preach  in,  so  that  Dr.  Rogers  delivered 
bis  famous  Thanksgiving  sermon  in  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel.  The  fine  old  steeple  was  very  nearly 
200  feet  high. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  which  went  by  the 
name  of  “the  Great  Fire,”  until  the  terrible 
confiagration  of  1835  corned  that  name,  a  sailor 
made  himself  immortal — all  but  his  name — by 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  Brick  Church  steeple, 
and,  in  some  bold  way  now  forgotten,  doing 
noble  service  in  aid  of  the  firemen. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Mercury  and  the  New  York  Gazette  of 
Jan.  4,  1768 : 

“  On  Fridsr  Ust,  being  the  Brat  Day  of  this  Tear,  the 
Prabyleriant  of  this  city,  in  Communion  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  SooTLAXD,  opened  their  BRICK  CHURCH, 
lately  erected  on  the  Ghkkn  ;  the  Rer.  Mr.  Rogers  con¬ 
ducted  the  Worship,  and  preached  from  these  Words  of 
the  Prophet  Haggai ;  ‘  I  tcili  fiU  (Ais  Houu  mtk  lay  Glory 
tailk  the  lord  of  UoiU.’  There  was  a  very  crowded  Audi¬ 
ence  ;  and  by  the  Solemnity  of  the  Occasion,  and  the 
Address  of  the  Preacher,  the  whole  As.sembly  seemed  to 
be  impressed  with  a  mixture  of  Seriousness,  Gratitude 
and  Joy,  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed,  and  high¬ 
ly  becoming  the  Dedication  of  a  House  to  the  Worship  of 
Almighty  God.” 

“  They  ail  are  passing  from  the  land, 

Those  churches  old  and  gray. 

In  which  our  fathers  used  to  stand 
In  years  gone  by,  to  pray — 

They  never  knelt,  those  stem  old  men 
Who  worshiped  at  our  altars  then. 

No,  all  that  e’en  the  semblance  bore 
Of  popedom  on  its  face. 

Our  fathers,  as  the  men  of  yore. 

Spurned  from  the  holy  place — 

They  bowed  the  heart  alone  in  prayer 
And  worshipeil  God  all  sternly  there." 

Soon  there  will  be  no  one  of  these  relics  of  a 
bygone  age  left  in  the  country.  We  remember 
one  in  Bucksport,  Maine,  u^n  the  Penobscot 
River — an  old  gray  church  topping  a  hill  in  the 
rear  of  the  village,  still  piously  preserved,  and 
suggesting  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  which  the 
worshipers  must  have  encountered  in  going  up 
to  the  house  of  God ;  for  our  forefathers  were 
careful  to  contrast  the  arduonsness  of  climbing 
the  hill  of  Zion  with  the  faeUis  dexmsua  Avtrm. 
In  Harpswell,  too,  upon  the  seashore,  stands  a 
venerable  relic  of  the  kind,  nearly  150  years  old, 
and  yet  in  tolerable  preservation.  Over  the 
way,  is  a  pretty  white  church,  but  so  small  and 
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unpretending  that  it  docs  not  seem  as  if  flaunt¬ 
ing  its  newness  in  the  face  of  the  old  gray  occu¬ 
pant,  which  has  witnessed  the  seal  of  the  bap- 
’  tismal  covenant,  and  heard  the  funeral  groans 
of  many  generations.  The  old  pines  by  which  j 
it  is  surrounded,  and  the  constant  roar  of  the 
sea,  impart  a  lonely  grandeur  to  the  scene.  Be¬ 
neath  a  venerable  hemlock,  is  a  platform  and 
altar  built  up  of  stone,  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  old  pastor  for  many  years  was  in  the  habit 
of  leading  forth  his  congregation  to  the  worship 
of  the  great  God,  as  did  the  primitive  Christians, 
underneath  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  the  universal  spirit  of  worship.  The  ] 
simple  impressiveness  of  the  scene  could  not  fail 
to  take  hold  of  the  imagination  of  a  visitor. 

This  good  and  truly  remarkable  man  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  now  102  years  old — a  Moses 
in  these  degenerate  days,  for  it  may  truly  be 
said  of  him,  “  his  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.”  He  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  manhood,  and  a  devout,  untiring  servant  of 
God. 

- - 

exchange'pathos. 

“  Please  exchange  ”  is  an  appeal  fhmiliar  to 
the  eye  of  an  editor,  and  one  against  which  he 
too  often  hardens  his  heart,  even  like  to  the  nether 
millstone.  But  sometimes  an  appeal  reaches 
us  so  worded  that  we  must  be  possessed  of  a 
heart  which  would  utterly  put  to  shame  that  of 
Pharoah,  who  so  often  set  his  face  like  a  flint, 
and  hardened  his  heart  till  it  was  like  unto 
granite,  crystal,  or  even  indurated  like  unto  that 
ossifled  member  in  a  maiden  of  fourscore.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  following : 

“  Why  did  you  cut  us  off?  You  flrst  sought 
to  exchange ;  and,  although  we  have  given  you 
four  or  five  very  favorable  notices,  we  have  not 
received  a  copy  of  the  Magazine  since  July  last 
A  notice  from  us  is  worth  a  dozen  in  Western 
wfldUtes.” 

We  read,  and  forthwith  a  tender  sense  of  de¬ 
linquency,  a  luxurious  arising  of  ill-desert  for¬ 
eign  to  our  life,  and  rarely  justifled  in  our  acts, 
caused  a  tear  to  distil  itself,  and  And  its  way  to 
the  paper  over  which  our  pen  was  stealing.  We 
admitted  the  apparent  cruelty  of  which  we  had 
been  guilty ;  and,  in  our  desire  of  atonement, 
have  sent  to  our  defrauded  brother  a  package 
which,  for  size,  may  endanger  the  back  of  an 
editor’s  Rozinante.  More  than  this,  we  are  so 
softened  in  heart  by  this  appeal,  which  indicates 
so  great  a  need  of  us,  that  we  are  on  the  point 
of  eschewing  altogether  any  sharpness  in  our 
line  of  writing ;  and  really,  we  could  extend 
our  hand  to  all  mankind,  and  womankind,  also, 
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and  And  it  in  our  heart  to  say  something  tender 
to  each,  most  especially  to  the  latter.  This  little 
touch  of  appreciation,  this  loud  call  for  us  and 
our  doings,  has  reached  the  sunniest  side  of  our 
heart. 

SUSPICIOUS  CASE. 

The  Pennsylvanian  relates  the  case  of  a  Mr. 
Samuel  Peabody,  who  was  arrested  by  the 
watchman  on  suspicion  of  being  intoxicated. 
The  Mayor  desired  to  know  what  was  Samuel’s 
opinion  of  the  matter.  With  some  appearance 
of  embarrassment  he  gave  the  following  nar¬ 
rative  : 

“  Well,  Sir,  I  mout  have  been  drunk,  and  I 
mout  not ;  I  can’t  pretend  to  say  for  certain. 
The  fact  is,  I’ve  done  so  little  that  way,  that 
I’ll  be  blamed  if  I  know  when  I  am  drunk.  I 
dare  say  some  of  these  police  gentlemen  are 
better  judges  than  I  am,  when  it  comes  to  that 
But  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  what  I  did  and  how  I 
felt,  and  if  your  Honor  concludes  I  was  drunk, 
why  I’ll  pay  the  flne  and  say  no  more  about 
it  You  see  I  was  troubled  with  the  wind, 
And  took  four  glasses  of  lavender  brandy  to 
start  it  Soon  after  I  felt  a  buzzing  in  my  ears, 
and  the  he  eup*  was  awful  troublesome ;  but  that 
I  thought,  was  the  wind  coming  off.  Then  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  walked  along  the  street,  that 
an  awning-post  or  water-plug,  every  now  and 
then,  would  jump  right  before  me,  as  if  they 
meant  to  head  me  off.  I  was  a  little  mad  at  this, 
and  struck  one  or  two  of  them  with  my  knuckles ; 
but  I  found  that  it  was  no  use,  for  my  fists  got  the 
worst  of  it  It  seemed  like  all  the  gaa  lights 
had  faces  to  them ;  some  winked,  some  grinned 
at  me,  and  one  that  stood  before  a  hotel,  nodded 
as  if  it  were  acquainted  with  me,  and  made  a 
j  sort  of  a  sign  toward  the  door,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ‘  Go  in,  Sam,  and  get  something  to  drink 
I  teUeh  I  did.  When  I  came  out,  there  was  the 
I  greatest  to  do  that  I  ever  saw ;  I  was  sure  there 
I  was  an  earthquake,  for  the  houses  and  steeples 
were  all  staggering  about  and  the  street  was 
rocking  just  like  a  cradle.  It  was  a  most  sub¬ 
lime  spectacle ;  so  I  fetched  up  against  a  pump 
and  held  on  while  I  took  a  good  look  at  the  mag¬ 
nificent  scene.  No  panorama  could  come  up  to  it ; 
houses,  trees,  fences,  all  rearing  and  plunging 
like  wild  horses  1  The  sight  was  ieorth  a  dollar 
and  a  half ;  if  I  have  to  pay  a  flne,  I  don’t  care, 
for  I  got  the  full  value  of  the  money.  And  so, 
if  your  Honor’s  any  way  suspicious  that  I  was 
drunk.  I’ll  foot  the  bill  ri^t  away,  without  any 
grumbling.” 

His  Honor  teat  a  little  suspicions,  and  Mr. 
'  Peabody,  being  a  man  of  his  word,  promptly 
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palled  out  his  wallet  and  made  a  satisfactory 
settlemeut. 

- B-**^-* - 

A  FATAL  CASE. 

Old  Polly  Sxaith  was  a  terrible  plain  wom¬ 
an.  She  would  have  borne  off  the  jackknife  \ 
from  all  competitors,  and  given  them  the  odds ; 
of  fifty  start  in  the  race.  She  was  endlessly ' 
complaining  of  her  ailments  of  various  kinds, 
was  Mrs.  Snaith,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of : 
such  listeners  as  she  claimed  to  hold,  as  did  the  ; 
ancient  mariner  the  wedding  guest  by  the  spell ' 
of  her  “  glittering  eye,”  and  no  one  was  more  ! 
annoyed  than  old  Dr.  Bolus,  a  cynical  old  fellow  i 
of  her  neighborhood.  Meeting  Mrs.  Snaith  one  { 
morning,  he  ventured  to  salute  her  with  the  | 
usual  compliment  of  the  morning,  with  the ' 
accustomed  “  How  d’e  do  ?”  Fatal  mistake  I  j 
“  Why,  doctor,  feel  putty  mizable,  thauk’e.  My  ' 
old  complaints  is  troubling  me.  There  never ! 
was  a  poor  creature  that  suffered  more  than  I 
do.  Pains  and  aches,  and  pains  all  the  time !” 
“But,”  interrupted  the  doctor,  growing  impa¬ 
tient,  “  you  don’t  look  very  sick.”  “  No,”  re¬ 
plied  she,  “  I  know  I  don’t,  but  I  feel  a  good 
deal  worse  than  I  look.”  “  Good  heaven  1” 
cried  the  doctor,  throwing  up  his  hands,  “  then 
you  had  better  make  haste  home,  for  you  can’t  | 
live  an  hour  1”  Mrs.  Snaith  had  the  good  sense 
to  know  what  he  meant,  and  never  made  any 
more  complaints  to  him. 


SEEING  THE  ELEPHANT  SWIM  THE  RIVER. 

A  Kknitcky  papkk  describes  the  following 
court  scene:  “A  rich  incident  occurred  the 
other  day  in  the  court  room  at  Frankfort,  in 
which  the  proverbial  attractions  of  the  elephant 
axe  very  forcibly  illustrated.  It  seems  that,  on 
the  day  in  question,  a  menagerie  was  expected 
in  the  city,  and  the  people  were  naturally  on 
the  qui  vive  for  the  approaching  rights — an  inter¬ 
est  in  which,  as  the  sequel  riiows,  his  Honor  the 
Judge  keenly  participated.  Notwithstanding, 
the  court  was  held  on  that  day,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  as  usual.  In  the  progress  of  the  morning’s 
barinesB,  a  case  of  continuance  arose  which  the 
Judge  was  evidently  not  at  all  inclined  to  favor. 
His  countenance,  indeed,  grew  absolutely  stem 
with  disfavor.  The  lawyer  in  charge,  having  j 
urged  his  plea  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  ability 
at  his  -command,  was  at  length  in  the  act  of  I 
yielding  the  point  in  despair,  when  a  brother  | 
lawyer,  especially  up  to  snuff,  rose  and  whis- 1 
pered  into  his  ear  that  the  menagerie  bad  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  elephant  would  swim  the  river  I  j 
The  Buggeetion  was  big  with  relief.  Brighten- 1 
fog  with  hope,  4be  wily  lawyer  at  once  drew  I 


himself  up  deferentially,  and  addressing  the 
court,  said :  ‘  May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  have 
this  moment  learned  that  the  great  American 
menagerie  has  reached  the  city,  and  the  ele¬ 
phant  will  inunediately  swim  the  Kentucky 
River  I  The  people,  I  am  informed,  are  already 
thronging  upon  the  banks  to  witness  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  feat’  The  hit  was  palpable.  The  in¬ 
telligence  of  Buchanan’s  election  could  hardly 
have  wrought  a  more  wonderful  change  in  the 
bearing  of  his  Honor.  His  stern  countenance 
at  once  relaxed  into  the  most  genial  compla¬ 
cency,  and,  in  a  tone  of  generous  excitement,  he 
remarked :  ‘  Gentlemen,  I  grant  this  continu¬ 
ance,  and  adjourn  the  court.  I  never  heeve  seen 
an  elephant  swim  a  river,  and  as  I  am  an  old 
man  it  isn’t  likely  that  I’ll  ever  have  a  better 
opportunity.  The  court’s  adjourned  1’  The 
last  thing  our  friend  saw  of  the  court,  it  was 
making  for  the  river  at  a  speed  never  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Life  Insurance  Company.  Verily, 
there’s  no  reristing  the  elephant !” 


ANECDOTE  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

He  was  traveling  through  a  part  of  Virginia 
in  which  he  was  acquainted ;  during  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  stopped  during  the  night  at  an  inn  near 
the  forks  of  the  road.  The  innkeeper  was  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  no  doubt  one  of  the  first  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Knowing  who  his 
distinguished  guest  was,  he  endeavored  during 
the  evening  to  draw  him  into  a  conversation, 
but  failed  in  all  his  efforts.  But  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  Mr.  Randolph  was  ready  to  start,  he 
called  for  his  bill,  which,  on  being  presented, 
was  paid.  The  landlord,  still  anxious  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him,  began  as  follows : 

“Which  way  are  you  traveling,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph!” 

“  Sir?”  said  Mr.  Randolph,  with  a  look  of  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“  I  asked,”  said  the  landlord,  “  which  way  are 
you  traveling?” 

“  Have  I  paid  my  bill?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  more  ?” 

“No.” 

“  Well,  I’m  just  going  where  I  please — do  you 
understand  ?” 

“Yes.” 

The  landlord  I7  this  time  got  somewhat  ex¬ 
cited,  and  Mr.  Randolph  drove  off.  But,  to  the 
landlord’s  surprise,  in  a  few  minntes  he  sent  one 
of  his  servants  to  inquire  which  of  the  forks  of 
the  road  to  take.  Mr.  Randolph  not  being  out 
of  hearing  distance,  the  landlord  spoke  at  the 
top  of  his  breath — 
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“  Mr.  Randolph,  you  don’t  owe  me  one  cent ; 
just  take  which  road  you  pleaae.” 


A  LIVE  YANKEE.  j 

Professor  Anderson'  was  looking  over  the 
newspapers,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  scru¬ 
tinized  by  a  gentleman  of  tall  stature,  and  who 
was  evidently  from  the  country.  The  following 
conversation  took  place : 

“ I  say  1  you  are  Prof.  Anderson,  hey?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“  Wall,  you’re  a  tarnation  smart  man,  I  hear. 
Yeou  havn’t  got  the  bottle  with  yeou,  have 
yeout” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“  Wall,  I’m  from  down  East,  hev  been  raised 
in  Maine,  and  I  should  like  to  purchase  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  that  are  bottle,  as  I  am  going  out  stump¬ 
ing  for - .  I  guess  if  I  had  your  bottle,  or 

its  twin  brother,  I’d  soon  swamp  the  Scotties, 
without  talking  politics  either.” 

“  I  never  carry  my  bottle  with  me,  nor  have  I 
a  duplicate  of  it” 

“  Sorry  for  that.  Sir,”  said  the - stumper. 

“  However,”  he  continued,  “  I  was  once  taught 
a  trick  when  a  boy,  but  I  almost  forgot  how  the 
thing  was  done.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was,  stran¬ 
ger,  as  near  as  I  can :  I  used  to  take  a  red  cent 
and  change  it  into  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  Professor,  “  that  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple — a  mere  trick  of  slight  of  hand.” 

“  I  know  it’s  not  very  difficult,  but  as  I  forgot 
how,  will  you  show  me!”  at  the  same  time  hand¬ 
ing  a  cent  to  the  wizard. 

“  Oh,  yes— if  it  will  oblige  you,  I  will  show 
you  in  a  moment.  Hold  your  band,”  said  the 
wizard.  “  This  is  your  cent,  is  it  not !” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  it!”  said  the 
wizard. 

“I  guess  I  have,”  said  he,  “and  I’ll  bet  a 
dollar  that  you  can’t  change  it  into  a  ten  dollar 
gold  piece.” 

“  Done,”  said  the  wizard ;  “  now  hold  &st” 

“Yes,  Sir,  I  reckon  I  will — but  stay!  down 
with  your  dollar ;  here’s  mine  1”  said  the  Yankee. 

The  wizard  covered  the  dollar. 

“  Now,  Sir,  open  your  hand.”  He  did  so,  and 
to  his  ntter  astonishment  had  a  hmafide  ten  dol¬ 
lar  gold  piece  I 

“  Well,  Sir,”  said  the  wizard,  you  see  you 
have  lost  your  dollar.” 

“  I  guess  I  have,”  said  he,  handing  over  the 
two  dollars. 

“  Now,”  said  the  Professor,  “  I’ll  bet  you  an¬ 
other  dollar  I  will  change  the  ten  dollar  gold 
piece  into  your  cent  again,  much  quicker.” 


“  No  you  don’t,”  said  the  gent  from  Maine, 
placing  the  money  dn  his  pocket,  and  buttoning 
it  up  tight  “  I’m  much  obliged  to  yon.  Profes¬ 
sor,  but  I  reckon  I’ll  leave  it  as  it  is.  Good 
morning,  old  boss,”  said  he,  walking  out  of  the 
office,  and  turning  round,  as  he  reached  the 
door,  he  placed  his  digitals  in  close  proximation 
to  his  nose,  and  said,  “  I  guess  there  aint  any 
thing  green  about  this  child,”  and  left  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  utter  amazement  at  his  coolness. 


A  FLUNKEY  REBUKED. 

Old  Mathews,  the  most  comic  of  all  comic 
raeeorUeun,  when  in  this  country,  used  to  relate 
the  following  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  cool  assumption  of  a  “  flunkey  ”  was 
:  rebuked  by  an  eccentric  English  original,  one 
Lord  Eardly,  whose  especial  antipathy  it  was  to 
have  his  servants  of  the  class  called  “  fine  gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

During  breakfast,  one  day.  Lord  Eardly  was 
informed  that  a  person  haS  applied  for  a  foot¬ 
man’s  place,  then  vacant  He  was  ordered  into 
the  room,  and  a  double-refined  specimen  of  the 
gems  so  detested  by  his  lordship,  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  manner  of  the  man  was  ex¬ 
tremely  consequential  and  affected,  and  it  was 
evident  my  lord  understood  him  at  a  glance ; 
moreover,  it  was  as  evident  he  determined  to 
lower  him  a  little. 

“Well,  my  good  fellow,”  said  he,  “you  want 
a  lackey’s  place,  do  you!” 

“  I  come  about  an  upper  footman’s  situation, 
my  lord,”  said  the  gentleman,  bridling  up  his 
head. 

“  Oh !  ye  do,  do  ye !”  replied  his  lordship  ; 
“  I  keep  no  upper  servants ;  all  alike,  all  alike, 
j  here.” 

“  Indeed,  my  lord  1”  said  the  upper  footman, 
with  an  air  of  shocked  dignity.  “  What  depart¬ 
ment,  then,  am  I  to  consider  myself  expected  to 
fill!” 

“Department!  department!” quoth  his  lord- 
ship  in  a  tone  like  inquiry. 

.  “  In  what  ecqxieity,  my  lord  !” 

My  lord  repeated  the  word  capacity,  as  if  not 
understanding  its  application  to  the  present 
subject 

“  I  mean,  my  lord,”  replied  the  man,  “  what 
shall  I  be  expected  to  do,  if  I  take  the  titua- 
tiont” 

“  Oh  I  yon  mean  if  yon  take  the  place.  I  nn- 
j  derstand  you  now.  Why,  your’e  to  do  every- 
I  thing  but  to  sweep  the  chimneys  and  clean  the 
I  pig^tys,  and  thorn  Ido  mys^.” 

I  The  genHeman  stared,  not  knowing  what  to 
:  make  of  this,  and  seemed  to  wish  himself  out  of 
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the  room ;  however,  he  griaued  a  ghastly  smile, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  inquired  what  mtUry 
his  lordship  gave  T 

“Salary,  salary T”  repeated  his  incorrigible 
iMdship  ;  “  don’t  know  the  word,  my  good 
man.” 

Again  the  gentleman  explained :  “  I  mean, 
what  wages  do  you  give?” 

“  Oh !  wages  ;  what  d’ye  ask?” 

Trip,  regaining  his  self-possession  at  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  looked  like  business,  and  consider^ 
ing  for  a  few  moments,  answered — first  stipu¬ 
lating  to  be  found  in  hair-powder,  and  (on  state 
occasions)  silk  stockings  and  gloves,  bags  and 
bouquets — that  he  should  expect  thirty  pounds 
a  year. 

“How  much!  how  much!”  demanded  his 
lordship,  speaking  rapidly. 

“  Thirty  pounds,  my  lord.” 

“  Thirty  pounds !”  exclaimed  Lord  Eardly,  in 
alibcted  amazement ;  “  make  it  guineas,  and  I’U 
Uet  wHk  Tou  I”  then  ringing  the  bell,  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  answered  it,  “  let  out  this  gentle¬ 
man,  he’s  too  good  for  me and  then  turning 
to  Mathews,  who  was  much  amused,  said,  as  the 
man  made  his  exit — “Conceited,  impudent 
scoundrel !  soon  sent  him  off,  soon  sent  him  off. 
Master  Mathews.” 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

A  Satispactort  Correspondence. — Governor 
Giles,  of  Virginia,  once  addressed  a  note  of  this 
tenor  to  Patrick  Henry : 

“  Sir  :  I  DDdentand  that  you  hare  called  me  a  ‘  bob¬ 
tail  ’  politician.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  be  true,  and  if  true, 
jour  meaning.  Wu.  B.  Gius.” 

To  which  Mr.  Henry  replied  in  this  wise : 

“  Sir  :  I  do  not  recollect  haring  called  jou  a  bobtail 
politician  at  anj  time,  but  think  it  probable  I  hare.  Not 
recollecting  the  time  or  the  occasion,  I  can’t  saj  what  I 
did  mean ;  but  if  jon  will  tell  me  what  jon  think  I  meant, 
1  will  aaj  whether  jou  are  correct  or  not. 

Very  respectfuUj,  Patrioc  Hiiirt.’’ 


An  Irishman  Puzzled. — At  a  sale  of  furniture 
which  took  place  in  a  country  town,  among  the 
lookers  on  were  a  few  Irish  laborers,  and  upon 
a  trunk  being  put  up  for  sale,  one  of  them  said 
to  his  neighbor : 

“  Pat,  I  think  you  should  buy  that  trunk.” 

“  And  what  dionld  I  do  with  itT”  replied  Pat, 
with  some  degree  of  astonishment 

“Put  yoor  clothes  in  it,”  was  the  adviser’s 
reply. 

Pat  gazed  npon  him  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
and  then  with  that  laconic  eloquence  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  exclaimed, 
“  an’  go  naked  t” 


A  Faithpcl  Barber. — Somewhere  in  the 
West,  a  sable  knight  of  the  lather  and  brush  was 
performing  the  operations  of  shaving  a  Hoosier 
with  a  very  dull  razor : 

“  Stop,”  said  the  Hoosier,  “  that  won’t  do.” 

“  What’s  de  matter,  boss!” 

“  That  razor  pulls.” 

“  Well,  no  matter  for  dat,  sah.  If  de  handle 
on  de  razor  don’t  break,  de  baird’s  bound  to 
come  oft” 

Reasonable  ConrRuMisB. — Fred,  the  prince 
of  wags,  was  jogging  home  rather  late,  and  a 
little  happy,  when,  passing  by  a  dark  alley,  a 
large  two-fisted  fellow  stepped  out,  seized  him 
by  the  collar  and  demanded  his  money. 

“  Money !  humph !”  said  Fred  ;  “  money  I’ve 
none ;  but  if  yon  will  hold  on  a  moment,  I  will 
^ve  you  my  note  for  thirty  days.” 

Ascendino  Scale  or  Crime. — De  Quincy  says : 
“If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder, 
very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robUng  ; 
and  from  robbing  be  comes  next  to  drinking, 
and  iri>m  that  to  incivility  and  procrastination.” 

Dissatisfied  with  his  Pat. — “What’s  the 
matter  with  you.  Uncle  Jerry  T”  said  a  friend, 
as  old  Jeremiah  was  passing  by,  growling  most 
furiously. 

“  Matter !”  said  the  old  man  ;  “  I’ve  been  lug- 
gin’  water  all  the  momin’  for  Dr.  C.’s  wife  to 
wash  with,  and  what  d’ye  s’pose  I  got  for  it!” 

“  About  ninepence.” 

“NinepenccI  She  told  me  that  the  doctor 
would  pull  a  tooth  for  me  some  time !” 

Connubial  Feijcitt. — That  was  a  wise  nigger 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  married 
people,  said,  “  Dat  ar  ’pend  altogedder  how  dey 
enjoy  demselbs!” 

A  Littie  Boy’s  Prater. — A  little  boy  after 
saying  nightly,  the  prayers  which  had  been 
taught  him,  was  quite  tenacious  of  what  he 
called  praying  in  his  own  way.  He  had  a  large 
number  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  needs 
and  peculiarities  he  sometimes  made  the  subject 
of  his  petitions.  On  one  occasion,  at  commenc¬ 
ing  his  exercise,  he  was  overcome  with  sleep. 
Wrestling  with  his  stupor,  he  said : 

“Oh,  Lord,  bless  Elizabeth,  and  make  her 
better  than  she  is.” 

His  head  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  but  soon 
rousing,  he  murmured  very  drowsily, 

“  Bless  Henry,  too.” 

It  was  in  vidn,  the  tongue  refused  to  fill  its 
office — so  he  only  added,  almost  inaudibly : 

“  Oh,  Lord,  I  can’t ,  there  arc  too  many  of 
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’em,”  and  he  sank  into  the  deep  elumber  of 
childhood. 

At  another  time,  while  condacting  this  exer¬ 
cise  in  a  somewhat  more  wakeful  manner,  he 
said: 

“  Lord,  please  to  bless  father,  and  give  him  a 
new  heart  Be  so  kind  as  to  bless  Maiy,  mj 
little  sister,  and  give  her  a  new  heart  Oh, 
Lord  bless  mother — but  you  needn’t  give  her 
a  new  heart,  for  she  couldn’t  have  a  better  one 
than  she  has,  and  I  don’t  see  how  she’d  go  to 
work  to  be  any  better  woman  than  she  is  now.” 

A  Ltitlk  Biooer  Boy’s  Prater. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  incident,  coming  direct  from  one  of  the 
dramatis  persons,  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
fact : 

“  The  Rev.  Mr.  G.,  a\clegyman  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town,  being  recently  absent  from  home  on 
business,  his  little  son,  a  lad  of  four  years,  calm¬ 
ly  folded  his  hands  and  asked  the  blessing  as 
usually  pronounced  by  his  father  at  their  morn¬ 
ing  meal.  At  noon,  being  asked  to  pronounce 
the  blessing,  he  replied  with  a  grave  face  :  *  No, 
I  don’t  like  the  looks  ofthem  taters.’  ” 

One  ok  the  Witnesses. — “Does  the  Court 
understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Jones,  that  you  saw 
the  editor  of  the  Argus  of  Freedom  intoxi¬ 
cated  t” 

“  Not  at  all.  Sir ;  I  merely  said  that  I  had 
seen  him  frequently  so  flurried  in  his  mind  that 
he  would  undertake  to  cilt  out  copy  with  his 
snufiers — that’s  all.” 

Another  Witness. — “You  say,  Mr.  Jaycox, 
that  you  saw  the  plaintifif  leave  the  house.  Was 
it  in  haste  T” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  caused  that  haste!” 

“  I’m  not  quite  certain — but  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Snubbs’  boot,  the  gentleman  he  boards  with.” 

“  That  will  do,  Mr.  Jaycox.  Clerk,  call  the 
next  witness.” 

Iluistration  ok  “  Manikest  Destint.” — 
“  Ah  I”  said  an  Englishman,  the  other  day,  “  I 
belong  to  a  country  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets.”  “  And  I,”  said  a  Yankee,  “  belong  to  a 
country  of  which  there  can  be  no  correct  map ; 
it  grows  so  fast  that  the  surveyors  can’t  keep 
up  with  it”  _ 

Late  Freshet  in  Albany. — An  Albany  edi¬ 
tor  says  that  the  reason  his  place  was  not  washed 
away  during  the  late  freshet,  was  because  there 
was  such  a  heavy  mortgage  on  it  that  it  couldn’t 
be  budged. 

Eatino  Yocr  Doctor. — Baron  Humboldt,  in 
his  Personal  Narrative,  says :  “  In  Egypt,  in  the 


thirteenth  century,  Uie  habit  of  eating  human 
flesh  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  snares  were  spread  for  physicians  in  par- 
ticnlar.  They  were  called  to  attend  persons 
who  feigned  to  be  sick,  bat  who  were  only  hun¬ 
gry,  and  it  was  not  in  order  to  be  consulted,  bat 
devoured.” 

Extreme  Modesty. — “Have  yoa  any  limb 
horn  bonnets!”  inquired  a  very  modest  m'w  of 
a  shopkeeper. 

“  Any  what  7” 

“  Any  limb-hom  bonne  U. 

“  Any — you  don’t  mean  Leghorn  !” 

The  young  lady  was  l»x>ught  to  by  the  use  of 
proper  restorativea 

Extreme  Pouteness. — “  Shall  I  help  yon  to 
some  of  the  tomatusses!”  inquired  a  young  ex¬ 
quisite  of  a  venerable  physician,  as  he  sat  oppo¬ 
site  to  him  at  one  of  our  hotel  tables. 

“No,  Sir,  I  thank  yon,”  replied  the  learned 
savant,  “  but  I’ll  trouble  you  for  some  of  the 
potatusses,  if  you  please.” 

Too  Many  Reasons. — Some  gentlemen  being 
at  a  tavern  together,  for  want  of  better  diver- 
don,  one  proposed  play. 

“  But,”  said  another  of  the  company,  “  I  have 
four  good  reasons  against  gaming.” 

“  What  are  they  !”  said  another. 

“  In  the  first  place,”  answered  he,  “  I  have  no 
money.” 

“  Oh !”  said  the  other,  “  if  you  have  four  hun¬ 
dred  reasons,  you  need  not  name  another.” 

A  Discriminatino  Servant — “  How  do  I  look, 
Pompey  !”  asked  a  young  dandy  of  his  servant, 
as  he  finished  dressing. 

“  Elegant,  masea ;  you  look  as  bold  as  a  lion.” 

“Bold  as  a  lion,  Pompey  1  How  do  you 
know  !  You  never  saw  a  lion.” 

“  Ob  yes,  massa ;  I  seed  one  down  to  Massa 
Jenks’,  in  his  stable.” 

“  Down  to  Jenks’,  Pompey !  Why,  you  great 
fool,  Jenks  hasn’t  got  a  lion — that’s  a  jackass.” 

“Can’t  help  it,  massa;  you  look  just  like 


Chinese  Cookery  in  Boston. — The  Boston 
Journal  says :  “  A  friend  who  resides  in  Rox- 
bory  had  an  addition  to  his  bill  of  fare  for 
breakfast  this  morning.  On  going  to  his  fur¬ 
nace,  he  found  his  dog  nicely  roasted  on  the 
grate  over  the  ash  pan. 

The  unfortunate  quadruped,  tempted  by  the 
warmth  of  the  spot,  had  crept  in  before  the  door 
was  closed  in  the  night,  and  miserably  perished. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gentleman  in  whose 
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honae  this  incident  occurred,  was  a  strong  Fro- ; 
mont  man,  but  we  can’t  say  whether  he  ate  the  \ 
dog  or  not  _ 

Sbobt  Lboture  on  Woman’s  Riohts. — Lacy  | 
Stone,  in  a  lecture  in  Bangor  recently,  aaid — 

“  We  hear  of  hen^>ecked  husbands,  but  nothing 
at  all  about  rooster-pecked  wives.”  | 

Pakticuiab  DntEonoNs. — A  lady  occupying 
room  letter  B.,  at  a  hotel,  wrote  on  the  slate  as  j 
follows :  1 

“  Wake  letter  B  at  seven ;  and  if  letter  B  says,  | 

'  let  her  be,’  don’t  let  her  be,  nor  let  letter  B  be,  j 
because  if  you  let  letter  B  be,  letter  B  will  be  | 
unable  to  let  her  house  V>  B.,  who  is  to  be 
on  hand  at  half-past  seven.” 

The  porter,  a  better  boot-black  than  orthog- 
raphist,  after  studying  the  above  all  night,  did  < 
not  know  whether  to  wake  letter  B,  or  to  “  let 
her  be.” 

PowERVCL.  Pills. — An  itinerent  quack  in  \ 
Texas  was  applied  to  by  one  of  Colonel  Hays’  \ 
rangers  to  extract  the  iron  point  of  an  Indian  | 
arrow  firom  his  head,  where  it  had  lodged  for  : 
some  time. 

“  I  cannot  ’stract  this,  stranger,”  said  the 
would-be  doctor ;  “  because,  to  do  it  would  go  j 
nigh  killin’  ye  ;  but  I  can  give  ye  a  box  o’  pills  ' 
that  will  melt  it  in  yer  head.”  | 

Time  bt  the  Inch. — A  big  boy  who  displayed  i 
a  \oag.  ^iBngling  watch-chain,  was  asked  : 

“  WTtot’s  the  time,  Joshf’ 

Ho  drew  his  watch  very  ceremoniously,  and, 
after  examining  it  awhile,  referred  to  another  | 
and  asked :  *  I 

“  Is  this  flgury  ’leven  T” 

He  was  told  that  it  was  “  flgury  seven.” 

Josh  here  began  a  course  of  mental  arithme¬ 
tic.  and  at  length  said  : 

“  Well,  then,  it  lacks  just  about  half  an  inch 
of  eight  t” 

The  Qcaxeb  and  the  Lawyer. — A  lawyer 
once  jeeringly  asked  a  Quaker  if  he  could  tell 
the  difference  between  alto  and  Wcemie. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  the  Quaker,  “  Ersklne  is  a 
great  lawyer ;  his  talents  are  admired  by  almost 
every  one.  You  are  a  lawyer  alao,  but  not  like 
wise.” 

The  Parson  Nonfldbedi — A  minister  ap¬ 
proaching  a  mischievous  urchin,  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  laying  his  hand  calmly  upon  his 
shoulder,  thus  addressed  him 

“  My  son,  I  believe  the  devil  has  got  hold  of 
you.” 

“  I  believe  he  has,  too,”  was  the  significant 
reply. 


Safe  Sweabino. — A  Justice  was  called  to  the 
jail  to  liberate  a  worthless  debtor,  by  receiving 
his  oath  that  he  was  not  worth  five  dollars. 

“  Well,  Johnny,”  said  the  Squire,  as  he  en¬ 
tered,  “  can  you  swear  that  you  are  not  worth 
five  dollars,  and  never  will  be?” 

“  Why,”  answered  the  other,  rather  chagrined 
at  the  question,  “I  can  swear  that  I  am  not 
worth  that  snm  at  present” 

“  Well,”  said  the  Squire,  “  I  can  swear  to  the 
rest,  so  step  forward,  Johnny.” 

A  Perfect  Definition. — Cuvier,  the  cele¬ 
brated  naturalist,  came  one  day  into  the  room 
where  the  committee  of  the  French  Academy  on 
the  directory  were  holding  a  session. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cuvier,”  said  one  of 
the  forty ;  “  we  have  just  finished  a  definition 
which  we  think  quite  satisfactory,  but  upon 
which  we  should  like  your  opinion.  We  have 
been  defining  the  word  crab,  and  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  it  thus:  ‘Crab,  a  small  red  fish,  which 
walks  backward.’  ” 

“  Perfect,  gentlemen,”  said  Cuvier  ;  “  only, 
if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  make  one  small 
observation  in  natural  history  :  the  crab  is  not 
a  fish,  is  not  red,  and  does  not  walk  backward ! 
With  these  exceptions,  your  definition  is  excel¬ 
lent” 

Yotno  Lady  at  Confession. — An  inquisitive 
priest  having  asked  a  young  lady  her  name  in 
the  confessional,  she  replied,  with  as  much  of 
wit  as  of  modesty,  “  Father,  my  name  is  not  a 
!  sin.” 

A  Dream  Interpreted. — A  German  prince, 
in  a  dream,  saw  three  rats — one  fat,  another 
lean,  and  a  third  blind.  He  sent  for  a  Bohe¬ 
mian  gipsy  to  interpret  the  dream. 

“  The  fat  rat,”  she  answered,  “  is  your  prime 
minister,  the  lean  rat  is  your  people,  and  the 
blind  rat  is  yourself.” 

In  no  Danger.— “  Sally,”  said  a  fellow  to  a 
girl  who  had  red  hair,  “  keep  away  from  me,  or 
you’ll  set  me  on  fire.” 

“  No  danger  of  that,”  replied  the  girl,  “  you 
are  too  green  to  bum  1” 

The  Dead  Lanocaoe.s. — A  fellow  once  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  seen  a  ghost,  was  asked  what 
the  apparition  said  to  him.  “  How  shonld  I 
know?”  he  replied,  “I  am  not  skilled  in  the 
dead  languages.” 

THE  TWO  competitors. 

War  and  Lore  aro  fierce  eompeeia  ; 

War  aheda  bkx>d,  and  Lore  aheda  lean  ; 

War  haa  awoida,  and  Lore  haa  darta  ; 

War  braaka  heads,  and  Levs  breaks  hearts. 
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FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

A  8!Cow  bonnet,  made  of  a  new  kind  of  Tery  light  blonde 
thrown  OTer  white  tulle.  Cnrtain  all  blonde.  Xo  ribbon 
an  this  bonnet ;  nothing  but  a  handsome  magnolia  flow* 
or  in  full  blow,  surrounded  by  its  foliage,  the  flowers 
turning  orer  into  the  inside.  At  the  edge  of  the  front  a 
blonde  fall.  White  strings. 

A  drawn  bonnet  of  eabbage.green  silk,  with  rows  of 
glossy  straw  between  the  drawings.  Crown  entirely 
straw.  Curtain  straw  and  silk,  turned  np  on  both  sides 
on  the  crown.  The  edge  of  the  front  is  turned  away  from 
the  cheeks.  Inside,  black  grapes  and  rose-buds.  White 
blonde  all  round,  and  green  strings. 

A  bonnet  of  rery  flne  straw,  exceedingly  white,  witli 


the  edge  of  front  and  the  cnrtaia  of  maroon  straw.  Three 
feathers  on  one  side  ;  one  bine,  which  turns  and  curls  in¬ 
side,  and  two  maroon  ones  on  the  front,  one  of  whidi 
reaohee  to  the  onrtain ;  a  string  of  bine  ribbon  attaches 
the  feathers.  Blue  strings.  Black  lace  at  the  edge  of 
the  front  and  curtain. 

Basques  with  longer  skirts  and  more  elaborate  trim¬ 
mings,  are  still  frshionable,  but  there  is  a  great  degeee  of 
capricionsaess  in  minor  matters,  as  depth  of  Airt, 
style  of  sleere,  profusion  of  trimming  and  other  details. 
Bretelles  are  frequently  worn  on  the  basque  accordiag 
to  taste.  The  short  belt  waist  is  still  ibrorably  regarded, 
and  the  pointed  waist  is  almost  nnirenally  used  on  ball 
dresses.  Skirts  an  worn  my  long  and  my  wide,  the 
hoops  rendering  the  latter  imperatiTe.  By  the  way,  this 
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Unt  named  article  of  dreea  has,  in  spite  of  all  the  satire 
leveled  against  it,  maintained  its  ground. 

For  traveling  dresves,  China  silks  in  small  checks  are 
mostly  worn,  and  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
with  a  deep  circalar  of  the  same  material. 

For  morning  visits,  a  teba-culor  dress,  body  high,  with¬ 
out  ornaments  ;  the  sleeve  with  wristband  ;  the  skirt  lias 
three  deep  flounces,  each  flounce  with  a  narrow  black 
velvet  border.  Bonnet  of  blue  crape,  with  fringe  of  blue 
marabouts  along  the  front  and  at  the  edge  of  the  curtain  ; 
inside  trimming,  blonde  and  forget-me-nots ;  blue  strings. 
Straw-color  gloves,  bracelets. 

A  dress  of  green  or  bronze  moire  antique,  having  four 
wide  bands  of  black  velvet  put  on  as  flounces,  and  edged 
on  each  side  by  what  is  called  the  not  binge,  from  its  rep¬ 
resenting  a  silk  nut,  just  slipping  out  of  its  shell.  Body 
pointed  before  and  behind ;  sleeves  trimmed  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  skirts ;  is  a  very  comely  dress  for  a  prome¬ 
nade. 

For  dinner  toilet,  diess  of  smooth  white  crape,  having 
five  flounces  bordered  aith  large  puffings  of  white  tulle, 
in  which  a  mallow-color  ribbon  is  run.  Body  low  with 
blonde  tevers,  and  srruU  ruches  of  mallow  gauze  ribbon, 
describing  a  Watteau  gorget.  On  the  shoulders,  at  the 
top  of  the  breast,  and  at  the  waist,  are  bows  of  mallow 
ribbort.  Sleeves  with  flounces,  in  the  same  style  as  those 
on  the  skirt.  Bracelets  of  emeralds  and  brilliants.  Fan 
made  of  white  feathers,  colored  with  branches  of  lilac, 
and  mounted  with  ivory  and  emeralds.  Head-dress  of 
volubilis,  presenting  two  cordons  of  verdure  that  meet  in 
tufts  of  falling  flowers. 

For  evening  costumes  dress  of  light-blue  silk,  with 
eleven  narrow  flounces.  Short  sleeves,  composed  of  white 
glace,  edged  with  pink  ribbon.  In  the  centre  of  the  cor¬ 
sage  a  bouquet  of  roses.  Head  dress,  a  wreath  o',  roses, 
aith  a  bouquet  attd  pendent  sprays  at  the  back  of  the 
head. 

For  trimmings,  either  friitge  or  guipure  lace  are  in 
high  demand. 

Under  sleeves  ate  still  very  full,  and  when  tulle  is  the 
material,  they  are  made  with  a  puff,  conflned  by  narrow 
Mack  velvets,  or  else  with  srrraller  puffirrgi  richly  trimmed 
with  lace. 

Another  very  pretty  sleeve  is  formed  of  two  frills,  the 
lower  fuller  than  the  upper.  The  sleeve  closed  at  the 
wrist,  with  cuff ;  are  worn  for  negiigee  and  are  very 
pretty  for  Misses. 

As  the  season  advances,  other  styles  will  appear  which 
as  yet  we  cannot  fully  anticipate. 


Dncnipnox  or  EiransvEfa.— Ball  toilet  (for  a  yonng 
lady) .  OoilTore  in  flat  bandeaux  on  the  forehead,  very 
much  puBed  at  bottom,  and  the  ends  carried  to  join  the 
back  hair,  which  forms  a  knot  foiling  very  low  on  the 
neck.  White  tulle  dress,  ornamented  with  white  ribbons 
(Nos.  1  and  9),  with  bouquets  of  Parma  violets  on  the 
body.  The  body  baa  a  short  point  in  front  (being  hollow¬ 
ed  out  from  two  to  three  Inches).  On  the  top  of  the  body, 
there  are  three  tulle  berthas,  the  upper  two  spreading  in 
front ;  the  lower  one,  forming  a  rather  long  point  in  front, 
is  held  down  to  the  body  by  a  stitch.  These  three 
berthas  have  a  narrow  hem  surmounted  by  several  rows 
of  narrow  white  ribbon  No.  1  On  tbe  point  of  the  lowest 
there  is  a  bouquet  of  violets  with  ends  of  ribbon.  The 
sleeve  is  formed  of  two  pnifii  of  tulle.  The  dress  has  a 
tripte  skirt,  of  tulle ;  each  skirt  has  a  hem  of  about  three 
inches,  over  which  are  sewed  on  flat  three  No.  9  ribbons 
an  equal  distance  apart.  On  each  of  these  ribbons,  there 


is  on  the  right  hand  side,  only  one  agrafe  of  the  same, 
composed  of  two  loops  on  each  side  and  the  agrafe  in  the 
middle  ;  this  ornament  forms  a  penU  behind. 

— - - — 

THE  DISAPPOINTED  OFFICE-SEEKER. 

[A  FBnsD  has  handed  us  tbe  following  clever  lines, 
which  he  found  at  Willard's  Hotel,  in  Washington,  about 
tbe  time  that  city  was  most  thronged  with  office-seekers, 
after  tbe  inauguration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  :]  , 

I  saw  him — ho  had  come 
From  his  for-distant  home 
In  tbe  West ; 

A  jingling  purse  he  showed. 

And  in  the  latest  mode 
He  was  drest. 

His  foce  was  all  a  smile. 

And  he  talked  all  the  while 
How  he  took 

Such  an  Interest  in  the  lato 
Election  in  his  State 
For  old  Buck. 

He’d  always  frit  the  ties 
Of  party — let  it  rise. 

Let  it  faU. 

^  Twas  not  for  reward 

That  Me  had  worked  so  hard. 

Not  at  aU. 

But  office  he  could  bear 
As  tbe  bravest  soldier’d  wear 
Epaulets, 

Which  flx  his  rank  you  know— 

And  to  the  public  show 
What  he  gets  I 


I  saw  him  after  that. 

He  bad  a  kinky  hat 
On  his  bead ; 

His  shoes  were  worn  away. 

And  his  pockets  seemed  to  say 
“  Nary  red.” 

And  loudly  be  declared 
That  for  party  men  be  cared 
Not  a  jot ; 

He  scorned  their  ffirty  tricks. 

And  as  for  politics, 

Twas  a  plot. 

Folks  saw  tbe  sudden  change. 

And  thougl)t  it  wondrous  strange. 
At  the  best ; 

Our  friend  did  not  explain, 

^  But  took  an  early  train 
For  the  West. 


PROGRESS. 

Tta  in  the  advance  of  individual  minds 

That  the  slow  crowd  should  ground  their  expectation 

Eventually  to  follow— as  the  ati 

Waits  ages  in  its  bed,  till  some  one  vrave 

Of  all  the  multitudinous  mass  extends 

The  empire  of  the  whole,  some  feet,  perhaps. 

Over  the  strip  of  sand  which  could  confine  ^ 

Its  felbws  so  long  time,  thenceforth  the  rest, 

E’en  to  the  meanest,  hurry  in  at  oncej^i 

And  so  much  is  clear  gained.  [Browning. 


